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AN AUTUMN ANNIVERSARY. 





BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


O Beauty, Beauty, thou wilt drive me mad! 
Where shall I turn, or whither shall I flee? 
Thou dost oppress the very soul of me 

With hauntings of the dear delights I had. 


In all the red and orange pomp I see, 
In all the glory of the gold and green, 
Naught but what is not and what once hath 
been, 
And all the pain that is and should not be. 


Alas! Alas! by all our powers of bliss, 
By all the fleeting splendor of the day, 
By the last rosy cloud that fades away, 

There is no sadder loveliness than this. 


O mist upon the valley rise and rise, 
And draw the moon within thy silver fold! 
Tho day of my despair is dead and cold, 
And all the stars are shining in the skis. 
SHEPHERDsTOWN, W. Va. 


NATURE'S THRENODY. 
(P. H. H.) 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 











A muRMoR, sad as far-off muffled belle, 
Goes faintly soughing through the shivering 
pines ; 
The thrill as of a thousand kissed farewells 
Stir into tremors all the drooping vines. 
The trailing Muscadines 
Forget to take their autumn splendor on, 
And wring their hands with gesture of de- 
spair, 
Athwart the spicy air, 
Because the voice that sang to them is gorfe. 


Along the hemlock aisles the winds complain, 
Like chanting priests. I catch the measured 
tread 
Of weeping Oreads, following twain by twain ; 
While Dryads bear the pale and silent dead, 
Couched on a fragrant bed 
Of pines, marsh-mallows, and the golden-rod ; 
And reverently beneath the cedar shade, 
Where they his grave have made, 
They wrap him in the autumn’s russet sod. 


I hear the whippoorwill within the vale, 
Tapping, in wan despair, his funeral beat ; 
The mocking-bird sobs out a twilight wail, 
Most melancholy, most divinely sweet, 
Because the lingering feet, 
For wkom it practiced its delicious strain, 
Andcrooned it hour by hour, till dayspring 
rose—: 
Too well, too well it knows 
Those lingering feet will never come again ! 


The clouds dissolve themselves in pallid mist, 
That clings like cere-cloths. In the Southern 
breeze 
All gladness dies, by solemn memories whist ; 
The patter of the rain amid the trees, 
Is like the moan of seas 
After the wreck. And all this silence shed 
O’er Nature, like a diapason pause, 
Has come to pass, because 
The poet, who has led the choir, is dead ! 
BULGARIA SINCE THE ABDICA- 
_TION OF PRINCE ALEXANDER, 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE. 








In some book which I read when I was a 
small boy, there was a picture of a poor 
man writhing in the folds of an anaconda, 
while two or three others stood around 
with guns in their hands. It is still an un- 
settled question in my mind whether the 











guns were ever used or whether the poor 
man was crushed and eaten by the ana- 
conda. 

A similar picture may be seen now in the 
Balkans, and there also it is still a question 
whether the man is to be killed and eaten 
or the snake driven off. I can paint the 
picture, but I cannot finish the story in this 
case any more than in theother. Here, as 
there, the resalt depends upon the skill, the 
courage, and the speed of the men with 
guns. As to what the snake will do, if left 
to himself, there is no doubt. 

When Prince Alexander was forced to 
abdicate he left the Government of Bul- 
garia in the hands of the Anti-Russian 
party. Hecould do nothing else, for this 
party represented the army and the great 
majority of the people who would gladly 
have retained their Prirce, even by force. 
Up to the present time this government has 
maintained peace and order in the country 
under a mild martial Jaw. Notwithstand- 
ing the great excitement prevailing, there 
have bee no disturbances, and no illegal 
acts, except that persons in different places 
concerned in the conspiracy against the 
Prince have been soundly beaten by the 
Loyalists. 

It must be acknowledged, too, that this 
government has done its best to conciliate 
foreign powers. It has renewed relations 
with Servia and maintained those with 
Roumania. It has treated the Turks with 
the greatest respect and tried its best to 
make terms with Russia. Its one object is 
to preserve order and get out of the present 
crisis as soon as possible without surren- 
dering the independence of the nation. I 
need not add that it is looking anxiously 
all the while to the men with guns to see 
what they are doing. Everything depends 
in the end upon Austria and Germany. 

The policy of Russia, so far as I can 
understand it, is to reduce the country to 
a state of anarchy, and then to occupy it. 
To go back no further than last August, it 
can hardly be doubted that Russia sought 
and expected a civil war in Bulgaria after 
the kidnapping of the Prince. Had she 
desired to maintain order and tranquility, 
she would have made some provision for 
governing the country after the removal of 
the Prince; but she did nothing of the kind. 
Nothing was arranged. Everything was 
left tochance. The conspirators themselves, 
who were the agents of Russia, had no idea 
what was to be done after the destruction 
of the existing government. They waited 
for orders from St. Petersburg. They 
finally organized a government, which fell 
almost as soon as it was set up, and nothing 
saved the country from civil war but the 
unexpected weakness of the Russian party. 
They were absolutely lost in the sudden up- 
rising of the people, and dared not raise 
their heads. When the Prince returned at 
the call of the people, Russia interposed to 
prevent the punishment of the rebels, and, 
with the consent of Germany and Austria, 
forced him to abdicate. She then refused 
to recognize the existing government, and 
commenced a crusade against it all over 
the country, putting every possible obsta- 
cle in its way. Finally she sent General 
Kaulbars as asort of Russian dictator to 
attack the government openly and officially. 

He first presented an ultimatum to the 
government, and then, in defiance of its 
orders, he caused a proclamation to be 
posted all over the country, making known 
to the people that it was the will of the Czar 
that no one concerned in kidnapping the 





Prince should be punished, that martial law 
should be at once abolished, that the elec- 
tion of a general assembly to choose a 
Prince should be postponed, in spite of the 
Constitution, andin general that the people 
should humble themselves before their great 
benefactor, the Czar. He then started on 
a tour to rouse the country against the gov- 
ernment; in other words, to stir up are- 
bellion in favor of Russia. If no one inter- 
feres, this is a game in which Russia is sure 
to win in the end. If the Bulgarians listen 
to him he will stir up a civil war; if they 
do not, they will be in rebellion against 
their great benefactor. In either case it 
will be necessary to send a Russian army to 
occupy the country. At last accounts Gen- 
eral Kaulbars was having a hard time of it, 
and meeting with anything but an agreeable 
reception. The people are exasperated, 
and the partisans of Russia are looked upon 
as enemies of the nation. The army is still 
loyal, aud General Kaulbars has failed to 
influence it. 

Meanwhile the condition of Bulgaria is 
pitiable. There is no business and no con- 
fidence. Most of those concerned in the con- 
spiracy against the Prince have either fled 
from the country or are under arrest. The 
Russian crusade is demoralizing the people 
and exciting the most bitter enmity be- 
tween parties. The loyal people are almost 
in despair and many have given up all hope. 
They feel the folds of the snake tightening 
around them and hear no answer to their 
cries for help. They know that without 
help all their writhing will be in vain. It 
all comes back, then, to the simple question 
what Austria and Russia will do. If they 
have decided to give up Bulgaria and Con- 
stantinople to Russia, the sooner they make 
it known the better for all concerned. Why 
should Bulgaria be ruined first and given 
to Russia after all? Why skould Bulgarian 
patriots be sacrificed for nothing? General 
Kaulbars has already warned them of the 
fate that awaits them when Russia takes 
possession. If they are to be Russianized, 
let them know it, that they may accept 
their fate with resignation and make the 
best of it. 

But there is every reason to believe that 
Austria and Germany have determined not 
to give up Bulgaria and Constantinople to 
Russia. The Prince was sacrificed, and 
now the Bulgarians are sacrificed simply 
to postpone an inevitable war. The Prime 
Minister of Hungary has already announced 
to the world that Russia will not be allowed 
to occupy Bulgaria, while Russia is pursu- 
ing a course which must lead to an occu- 
pation, or to such a confession of defeat as 
would humiliate her before all the world. 
This means war, a great and terrible war, 
which every Christian man must bitterly 
regret. But the Bulgarians will not be in 
any way responsible for it. They have 
simply asked to be let alone. They have 
attacked no one, and ivjured no one. A 
Russian official lately said to a Bulgarian: 
‘¢ Either you will be our bridge to Constan- 
tinople, or you will be destroyed.” When 
the war comes, it will be due simply to the 
ambition of Russia, not to any struggle for 
liberty on the part of Bulgaria. 

I am not a prophet, and I must leave my 
picture unfinished; but it is my belief that 
the men with guns finally attacked the 
anaconda and rescued his victim in a dam- 
aged condition. I feel equally sure that 
Austria and Germany will stop the progress 
of Russia and save Bulgaria sooner or later; 
but it will be long, at best, before Bulgaria 
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recovers from the effects of the terrible 
struggle now going on. 

She merits the sympathy of every man 
in the world who believes in the right of a 
nation to govern itself, and however little 
interest we may fee] in Austria or other op- 
ponents of Russia, however we may in- 
cline to admire the grandeur of the great 
empire of the Czar, she can never have the 
sympathy of any true American in the 
present crusade against the rights and lib- 
erty. of a brave, strugg:ing Christian nation, 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Oct, 11th, 1886. 
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HIGH LICENSE WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCES AND— 








BY HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D. 





Tuis article is born of a desire to make 
intelligent opinion and get more men on 
our side. We wizh to be fair. We want 
no false weights. Appeals to prejudice 
go for nothing in the final judgment passed 
upon a great public question. Our object 
is not anybody’s discomfiture, but the cap. 
ture of convictions. 

Undoubtedly High License is having some 
most respectable and efficient advocacy. 
Men of unimpeachable temperance record 
and of high Christian character, lend it 
their sanction, and hail it as the best 
thing in the interest of law and order at 
present attainable. ‘They deplore the evils 
of intemperance ; many of them practice 
total abstinence, and many believe in the 
principle of prohibition, but they favor 
High License as the only measure now 
practicable. 

Is this position defensible? We question 
both its political and its moral soundness. 
Your candid judgment, good reader, on 
this matter. Let the scales be held with 
judicial fairness. While everything is put 
into the High License side that can justly 
be claimed for it, we must be as fair in ad- 
justing the weights for the other side. 
And then if High License is found wanting, 
‘Jet us have done with it-” 

‘* More revenue” is the first item claimed 
for the High License side. Very well. The 
claim is good. The item belongs there- 
And it is a big item in dollars. One is 
almost astonished at the figures. In Illi- 
nois the revenue from the saloon business 
has been increased by High License from 
#700,000 to more than $4,500,000. In the 
city of Chicago, from $200,000 to $1,500,. 
000. Millions of dollars, you see, in one 
state! One and a half million dollars in a 
single city! That will repair a good many 
streets, build a good many sidewalks, a- 
dorn a good many public parks, provide 
for additional police. 

“* Fewer Saloons” ia the second item for 
the High License side. The justice of this 
claim has been challenged. We believe it 
debatable. But an actual count would 
probably show a margin in its favor. 
Doubtless there are some fewer saloons 
io Illinois to-day than before the High 
License bill was passed. 

In making this concession, however, 
fairness equally demands that we make it 
jibe with the facts. Four things are here 
beyond dispute. First, towns in Illinois 
having voted ‘‘n9 license,” for years, are 
now, through the temptation of this large 
revenue, voting in favor of license. Sec- 
ondly; of forty-nine men, selected at ran- 
dom from different parts of the state, 
without any knowledge of their political 
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sentiments, and asked the question, 
‘*Have saloons decreased?” twenty-five 
answered ‘“‘ Yes” andtwenty-four ‘* No.» 
Thirdly, the decrease in the number of 
licensed saloons in Chicago is compar- 
atively very small; the figures, by re- 
peated and open confession, are a dis- 
appointment to many who advocated the 
High License law. Wild exaggerations of 
the number of saloons closedhave gone 
forth. But here are the official figures. 


No. of 

License Fee. Year. Licenses. 
$52 per annum. 1882-3 8849 
gi03 «Oo 1883-4 8632 
$500 * s 1884-5 8336 
$500 “ “6 1885-6 (to March 10th) 3390 


There has been, therefore. a reduction of 
292 in the number of licensed saloons in the 
city of Chicago, since the actual reign of 
High License. © 

Fourthly: the saloons thus closed were the 
most orderly, the least pa ronized, and the 
least objectionable in the city; being common- 
ly attachments to groceries in sparsely- 
settled sections, where a bar was kept for 
the local convenience of customers. The 
grocers could afford to pay the low license 
fee, on small patronage, as an accommoda- 
tion. When the fee was made $500, the 
patronage was not sufficient, and the bar 
was closed. This is no mere guess. The 
writer has himself personally interviewed 
the policemen on their beats, the police 
headquarters, the Mayor’s office, and the 
License office, and from all four quarters 
he has received just one testimony—to wit: 
the gilted saloon: are al running as usual, 
every low dive has heen kept in full blast, Ch’- 
cajo’s ** Black Hole” is as black as ever, and 
along all the main art ries an’ thronge | ways 
of the city not a salvon has been el acd. 

Hence, in conceding this item of ‘‘ fewer 
saloons” to the High License side of the 
scale, it must be borne in mind that it goes 
there with the abatement and limitation of 
these four unchallengeable facts. 

‘Better saloons” is the third item claimed 
for the High License side. Here we demur. 
This was the promise. But it has been an 
apple of Sodom, turning to ashes, For 
proof, we cite the testimony of Chicago’s 
officials above referred to. We cite, also, 
this terrible arraignment by the last grand 
juryof Cook County: ** Dives of the lowest 
order defy the city ordinance by keeping 
open from datvn until midnight, and from 
midnight till dawn, wherein congregate dis- 
reputable women, thieves and criminals 
well known to the police. . . . What 
is known as the ‘dago shop nuisance’—the 
toleration of dens of iniquity, on prominent 
thoroughfares, under the guise of oyster 
and ice-cream saloons, but which are li- 
censed to do a dramshop business by the 
city of Chicago—is becoming entirely too 
prominent. ‘To such places may be traced 
the ultimate ruin of thousands of young 
girls and unsuspecting females.” 

We cite, further, the testimony from Ne- 
braska, where the license fee is $1,000. 
The man who drafted the bill, and urged it 
through the leg'slature, says ‘‘the effect 
has been a bitter disappointment, increasing 
the worst evils of the traffic.” The Uhris- 
tian Hour, of Omaha, says: ‘‘It has sent 
the saloons more than ever into politics. ... 
The whole system of license has corrupted 
our police force and lower courts, until it is 
a mockery to call them courts of justice; 
they are dens of thieves. Gambliag hells 
are open at $25 a month, generally in con- 
nection with the ‘tony’ saloons.” 

All this is in exact accord with the nature 
of the case. You cannot improve an in- 
iquity by washing it. ‘‘ Better saloons” is 
better badness, improved vice. a moral coa- 
tradiction. Vice gilded is simply a smoother 
road down hill. The better you make a 
saloon, the worse you make it for unwary 
feet. Ask the mothers whose boys are first 
learning to be out after nightfall. The 
swirl of the pool at the outer and alluring 
edge is no ‘“better” than the swirl near the 
center, where the man goes down. By 
what possible trick of moral legerdemain 
can the saloon that makes candidates for 
perdition be made an ‘‘improvement” on 
the saloon that sends men on into perdition? 
Those ‘‘thousands of young, unsuspecting 
girls” that the Chicago police testify of be- 
fore grand juries—can they be gotten into 
the vilest doggeries? Not at the first! Not 
at the first! The bait must be gilded. 
Will you call that gilded bait ‘ better”? 





Your candid judgment on this point, good 
reader! Is not the saloon we license, that 
sells drinks by the glass, under whatever 
guise, @ moral abomination? And now, 
with the scales in our judicial hands, must 
we not refuse to let this item, ‘‘ better sa- 
loons,” go to the High License side? 

“* Less drinking ” is a fourth item claimed 
for High License. Again we demur. As 
against any perceptible diminution, we 
appeal to the testimony. W. H. Harper is 
the author of the Illinois High License law. 
The next year after the law went into opera- 
tion, a bill was reported to the legislature 
reducing the license. Mr. Harper said, in 
opposition to the reduction: ‘‘ There will 
always be enough dramsellers to ful'y sup- 
ply the public appetite; and there is no 
danger of any citizen suffering thirst under 
the existing law while he possesses a nickel 
to pay for its alleviation.” 

Again: sixty-four men, whose political 
antecedents were unknown, living in differ- 
ent parts of Illinois, and selected at random, 
were recently asked by The Voice: ‘‘Is 
there any evidence of less drinking under 
the High License law? Four answered, 
** Yes,” and sixty, ‘‘ No.” 

As to Chicago, look at these official fig- 
ures for the city, copied from the annual 
police reports, and judge whether they 
point to ‘“‘less drinking” under the reign of 
High License: 


Arrests for 

Total Drunkenness 

Year. Arrests. and Disorder. 
pre | _SP Ree 16,146 
WEE dn gecnstioren Sas 18,045 
Wcctencccscscdel BigBP cc ccccevtcceses 21,416 
Gs ccnkotcaccnneas WIE cusinseseus 23,080 
Min scenaceecata 40,998... ccccescccees 25,407 


And now, in the light of these figures, 
read again that fearful arraignment by the 
grand jury: ‘‘The toleration of dens of 
iniquity on prominent thoroughfares, li- 
censed to do a dramshop business, is be- 
coming entirely too prominent.” And this, 
after two years of the Harper High License 
law! Charly, if we hold the scales with 
judicial fairness, and let this item, “less 
drinking,” go to the side uf High License, 
it must be as the infinitesimal dust of the 
balance. 

“A step towwi Prohibition” is a fifth 
item urged in behalf of this new device. 
lhis was the theory of many good men 
when the Illinois High License law was 
pressed for adoption. But the facts have 
exploded the theory. They prove High 
License a bar to prohibiiion, not a help. 
Millions of dollars from the saloons for 
revenue, make the saloon a power in poli- 
tics and legislation that it never was before. 
A vote for Prohibition in Illinois now 
means a vote to throw away five millions of 
dollars of license revenue! That kind of 
thing is not likely to make prohibition sen- 
timent. Even when, after a year’s opera- 
tion of the law, a bill was introduced into 
the legislature to reduce the license to $250, 
it was strenuously and vehemently said: 
‘No; gentlemen! To reduce the license 
will derange and thro into confusion the fi- 
nances of @ thousand cities, towns, villages, 
townships and other municipalities in the 
Sate.” That appeal was potent against re- 
duction. How doubly potent it would be 
against wiping out the income altogether. 

Here, then, are the five claims for High 
License. We know no others, seriously 
urged, not comprehended in these. They 
exhaust the list. We here re-state them: 
and, side by side with them, the verdict of 
the facts: 


1, More revenue.........c.sece Yes, decidedly. 

2. Fewer saloons............+. Slightly, perhaps. 
3. Better saloons.........+.... No, decidedly. 

4. Less drinking............0 Not perceptibly. 

5. A step toward Prohibition. . Rather a hindrance. 


Now, over against High License, with 
this quintette of claims (four of which we 
find stamped by the facts as either doubtful 
or spurious), we are content simply to put 
two balancing considerations, and upon 
these to challenge intelligent and Christian 
judgment. 

The first is, that High License does not 
grapple in any way whatever with the con- 
fessed and monstrous evil. Let us have 
distinctly in mind just what the evil is. 
The friends of High License shall give us 
the terrible portraiture. They tell us that 
the liquor traffic is to-day ‘‘ the enemy of 
society,” ‘‘the ally of anarchy,” ‘‘a menace 
to the public welfare”; that ‘‘ the police of 
every city in our land give a united testi- 





mony to this prolific source of social dis- 
order and violence”; and that ‘‘ something 
must be done for the safety of the country 
as against this frightful and growing 
curse.” 

This is the enormous public, social and 
political evil, for which High License is 
proposed as the best attainable corrective 
and antidote. And the first consideration 
we put in the scales of the balance against 
High License is, that it does not deal with 
this evil, does not smite a.single hideous 
phase of it, does not heal even one of its 
sore hurts. It neither diminishes drinking, 
nor lessens materially the saloons, nor 
changes one iota their vile character. The 
traffic is as prolific in crime and lust and 
orphanage, and defiance of law, and dam- 
age to property, and waste of resources, as 
ever. There the sore is, and it festers on, 
and gets no check from this boasted spe- 
cific. There the curse is, and it continues, 
just as before, to lay its burdens on home, 
property, wedlock, offspring, society and 
state. 

But High License ‘‘ helps pay tiaes!” 
Yes, it swells municipal and state in- 
come. It rolls up millions of revenue. 
It does not pay atithe of what the traf- 
fic costs. No license fee, piled to any 
hight, can compensate for the ravages 
of the liquor business. But High License 
does help city and state to pay some of 
the expenses. Mark, however, the vicious 
circle boru of this High License logic. 
Here is tue miserable go-round. ‘‘ The 
liquor traffic is prolific of vice, lust, vi- 
olences, crimes and criminals. These 
necessitate increased police, prosecutions, 
imprisonments. Police, prosecutions, and 
imprisonments cost money. High License 
makes the liquor traffic pay the money,” 
Intelligent voters, men of conscience and 
conviction, look at this vicious circle. 
Begin at any point in the circuit of its 
succession, and you come round to the 
same point again. That High License 
link just completes the endless chain. 
But nothing is changed by it. Nothing 
is remedied. Vice andcrime are made 
their own successors. Tae traffic con- 
tinues unabated its work of ruin. And 
a great public curse is allowed to perpet- 
uaie itself on the one condition that it 
helps pay expenses ! To what shall we liken 
this? To a community consenting to per- 
petual small-pox on condition of selling 
vaccine matter enough to pay the physi- 
cians. To a government letting its crim- 
inal classes ply their trade in crime, if they 
will pay taxes enough to meet the cost of 
prosecutions. Your answer, thinking 
men—is this enlightened Christian legis 
lation? Is it not rather the very imbecil_ 
ity of statesmanship? Can it be possible 
that this confession of political impoten- 
cy is the best answer of our Christian 
civilization to the demand that ‘“ some 
thing be done for the safety of the coun. 
try as against this frightful and grow- 
ing curse?” 

And now with the scales in our ju- 
dicial hands, your candid judgment, good 
reader, whether the balances do not 
prove High License politically unsound, 
anda piece of legislative folly. 

But there is a worse folly we charge up- 
on High License. We arraign it for its 
moral as wellas its political unsoundness. 
Here we know we take issue with a large 
number of good men, whose motives we 
would be the last to impugn, whose au- 
thority on many questions of morals we 
gladly recognize, who confess and deplore 
the evils of the liquor traffic, and many of 
whom would welcome its extermination. 
It is just because there are so many men of 
intelligence and conscience whi give their 
voice and vote for License as the best at- 
tainable thing that we write this article. 
We want them on our side, believe they 
ought to be, and are joyful in the faith that 
many of them yet will be. 

The charge we make is that the License 
system isa direct sanction of the evil we 
are seeking to restrict, and wrong in prin- 
ciple. The claim we therefore make is that 
advocacy of License, whether High or Low, 
is not justifiable at the bar of sound Chris- 
tian ethics. 

The reply to this is, that under the Com- 
mon Law, before License was thought of, 

everybody could traffic in liquor without 
let or hindrance; that License now re- 








s’ricts the legal traffic, so that only those ]j* 
censed, can lawfully manufacture and sell; 
and that this was the distinct and only pur. 
pose in putting the License law on the 
statute books. 

From all this we do not discent. It is 
thetruth. Butitis not the whole truth. 
And therefore the conclusion drawn from 
itis a non sequiur: to wit, the conclusion 
that the license system is solely restrictive, 
and carries with it no sanction. Whatever 
the intent of the original act, the law, in 
its practical operation, has not only a side 
of restriction, but a side of sanction. I: is 
& positive statute authorization of the traf- 
fic, as well as a positive statute limitativn 
of the traffic. The three thousand Chicago 
Licenses read, ‘* License is hereby given by 
authority of the city of Chicago to———— 
to keep a saloon, and to sell, etc., etc.’ 
Changing the word “‘license ” to ‘‘tax” does 
not change the thing. Esau’s hair does not 
change Jacob’s voice. Putting a steeple 
ona theater does not make the theatera 
church. Taxis for revenue, not for pun- 
isnment. We punish crimes, not a legal 
business. And the saloon business is legal 
the moment it is authorized. All the same, 
therefore, whether we call it License, fee, or 
tax, on receipt of either, the Government 
says: ‘‘ You are hereby authorized.” No 
quibbie of wurds can change this simple 
axiomatic truth. There are restrictions, 
beyond a doubt. But this is sanction. 

Now the thing sanctioned; the actual 
saloon we license, or authorize, to sell 
drinks overthe counter by the glass, for 
one year, on payment of fee or tax, is a 
moral abomination. The High License ad- 
vocates themselves say itis a ‘‘a school of 
crime,” ‘the enemy of society,” ‘* prolific 
of social disorder and violence,” and, ‘‘de- 
serving the condemnation of a'l good men.” 

Your judgment again, good reader. 
Have we themcral right officially, or un- 
officially, directly or indirectly, by vote or 
speech, to authorize what we know and 
declare to be ‘‘ the open manufacturer of 
crime”? Would you put your own official 
signature toa document saying, ‘* by vir- 
tue of the authority vested ia me by the 
statutes, I hereby authorizc———to pros. 
ecute a traffic which deserves the con- 
demnation of all good men”? Would you 
not sooner lose your right handthan have 
‘‘ given under it” the authority to do for 
one year the infamous work of one of these 
licensed grog-shops? And what is the dif- 
ference between the hand that casts a bal- 
lot for the law, and the hand that signs a 
license under the law? 

It is this fundamental moral objection to 
the license system, that will yet command 
the pablic conscience. Get it fairly before 
the mind, and it makes an end of the plaus- 
ible, popular iallacies, so often urged in be- 
half of license. They are fallacies, because 
thev are half truths ; truths of policy, and 
not of principle. Here are some of them: 

‘A half loaf is better than none.” 
But is it better, if poison is in it? 

‘* Twenty saloons are better than thirty.’’ 
Aretwenty murders better than thirty, if 
in lessening the number by ten, the Gov- 
ernment must issue its formal license to 
commit the twenty? 


‘*We must restrict where we cannot 
sanction.” Certainly ; and therefore we 
favor every restrictive feature of the license 
law. But we must not wed restriction to 
sanction ; and we therefore are unalterably 
opposed to the license feature. It is utterly 
bad morals to restrain many men from do- 
ing a wrong by directly authorizing a few 
men to do the wrong. 

** Of two evils choose the least.” Nay, 
rather, of two evils choose neither if both 
involve the sacrifice of principle. It can 
never be right to choose to do wrong. And 
wrong is not made right by being made 
alternative to another and greater wrong. 
And between a greater anda less wrong, 
neither God nor conscience allows a 
choice. If the two evils are moral, we 
must reject both, or claim the liberty of 
choosing between different degrees of guilt. 

Hence the unsoundness of Senator Blair’s 
much lauded statement of the question, in 
the recent Republican Anti-saloon Conven- 
tion held in Chicago. He said: ‘‘ As be- 
tween low license and no license, we are 
for low license. As between low license 
and high license, we are for high license. 
As between high license and prohibition, 
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we are for prohibition.” All this is shee 
expediency. It would be well enough on 
the level of political economy, if the ques- 
tion were one of mere policy. But thrust 
amoral principle into these glittering al- 
jernatives of Senator Blair’s, and how 
cowardly and how false the position ap_ 
pears. The aforesaid Anti-saloon Conven- 
tion shall itself give us the basis for our 
principle. It formally resolved, Senator 
Blair heartily concurring, that the liquor 
traffic as it exists to-day is a school of 
crime and the ally of anarchy, deserving 
the condemnation of all good men.” Now 
tie that resolution to the Senator’s alterna- 
tives, and we find him saying that, in a giv- 
en contingency, he is in favor of licensing 
men to keep this ‘‘ school of crime,” as it 
‘exists to-day,” ‘ deserving the condem- 
nation of all good men.” That position is 
morally indefensible. The very statement 
of itinvolves a moral contradiction. How 
can a ‘“‘good” man, in any contingency, 
favor the licensing of that which all good 
men condemn! How can conscience ap- 
prove licensing in a given contingency, 
when in tuat same contingency it cop. 
demns as a ‘‘school of crime,” the thing 
licensed? Let that question get fairly before 
the law of sound Christian etbics, and we 
do not doubt the issue. The sin-per-se fal- 
lacy, and the of-two-evils-choose-the-least 
fallacy will be heard no more. The con- 
science of this Nation will thunder forth its 
judgment that, as between Low License and 
High License, the man of principle ought 
to be for neither. 

But good men fiy to Moses, in this ex- 
igency. They say Moses licensed divorce, 
contrary to the original devine law of marri- 
age because of the people’s hardness of heart, 
And this is held up to us as ‘‘ practical” leg_ 
islation. Moses made the best of circum- 
stances. He could not do what he would, 
so he did what he could. ‘‘ Law is only 
the voice of the community’s conscience,” 
says Dr. Abboit of Zhe Christian Union. 
And while ‘‘the moral laws of the Old 
Testament set up an _ ideai standard,” 
it is the ‘‘function” of the legisla- 
tor ‘‘to enact what the public senti- 
ment of the community will enforce.” 
Hence this Mosaic legislation, to use the 
very words of Zhe Christian Union, (Dec. 
84, 1885) at once illustrates and emphasizes 
the principle that it is both right and wise 
for the statesman to adapt the statute on 
the statute book, to the conscience of his 
own age, leaving the conscience of the fu- 
ture to formulate its own laws.” 

Are we quite prepared to take this posi- 
tion? Did God make a law of marriage that 
Moses was at liberty of his own will to 
relax when he found public sentiment 
would not enforce it? Did Moses put into 
statute to suit ‘‘the conscience of his age” 
what hisown conscience would not let him 
put into his own personal conduct? It is 
distinctly so held. And this is the legisla- 
tion commended to us as “right and wise” 
for our time. That isto say, the modern 
legislator, on the principle of doing what he 
cap, if he cannot do what he would, may 
relax God’s law inthe face of the people’s 
‘hardness ,” he may adjust his conscience 
to the conscience of his time ; he may hold 
his legislative morality as a variable quap_ 
tity to be determined by public sentiment ; 
he may authorize by statute what is con- 
trary to his own sense of divine require- 
ment ; and the rigor with which he keeps 
to “the ideal standard” of the moral law 
must be regulated by the obstinacy of re- 
sistance made by the voice of the com- 
munity’s conscience”! Surely such a doc_ 
trine is to the Jast degree perilous and per- 
nicious. 

Since Moser, a greater than Moses, in 
his own inherent and imperial majesty, has 
re-instated the one changeless law of mar- 
riage aud divorce, and the blessed Son of 
God himself has solemnly ratified the indis- 
soluble bond of Eden, and given new sanc- 
tity to the marriage tie by the words, 
‘what God hath joi ed together, let not 
man put asunder.” But we are fallen up- 
on evil times again. Men will not endure 
the rigor of that marriagelaw, cor brook 
its severe restraints upon their passions 
Its “ideal standard” is too high for ‘‘the 
community’s conscience.” So, as it is the 
function of legislation ‘‘to enact what the 
public sentiment of the community will en- 
ace.” practical legislators have made 


‘*m difications ” of the marriage law, and 
relaxed the rigor of its divorce restrictions, 
just as of old, because of ‘‘ the hardness 
of the people’s hearts, until now men are 
suffered to write bills of divorcement, even 
as in the Mosaic time, and more abundant- 
ly. Is this legislation ‘“‘ right and wise,”’ 
O Christian Union? It not, why not? 

If it be said, this modern divorce legis- 
lation is not right because it does not voice 
the really Christian conscience of our time, 
then our reply is, Neither does this mod- 
ern license legislation voice the really 
Christian conscience of our time. Sze now 
how plain a case shall prove it. 

A pastor of one of our churches, advo. 
cates the license law and votes forit. A 
prominent officer in the same church is a 
member of the legislature that passes the 
law, and he aids inits passage. Another 
member of the same church is Mayor of 
the city, and gives ‘‘ under his own hand ”» 
the formal license to keep a saloon for one 
year. Pastor and officer and churchmem- 
ber thus declare that inthe actually ex” 
isting circumstances, it is right to license’ 
But it happens (why should it not hap- 
pen? IJfit is right to license, it is right to be 
licensed. If ifis right to authorize a man 
to keep a saloon, it is right to keep it.) it 
happens that the man ‘of good moral 
character” who applies for the license, i§ 
also a member of the same church! What 
happens now? Why the pastor and officer 
and churchmember proceed to expel the 
saloon-keeper from the church. They, as 
Christians, excommunicate the man for 
doing what they, as citizens, have dis- 
tinctiy authorized him to do! -So did not 
Moses, 

What is the matter, then, with this Moses- 
bill-of-divorcement argument? The matter 
is that it assumes, without a shadow of 
warrant, that the license legislation of our 
time finds its likeness and warrant in the 
divine legislation of Moses’s time. The two 
unochallengeable facts that mark the world- 
wide difference are these: First, the 
Mosaic legislation was theosratic—under 
immediate divine warrant. The difference 
between theocratic legislation and demo- 
cratic legislation is the difference between 
Moses’s time and our time. Secondly, 
Moses, as a citizen or lawmaker in the 
interests of practical legislation, did not 
enact a Bill of Divorcement ‘‘that the 
public sentiment of the community would 
enforce,” and then, as a church officer in 
the interests of church discipline, stand 
ready to cast out the man who acted under 
the bill. It is simply inconceivable that he 
could have been guilty of so gross an in- 
coasisteacy. But it is just this fatal incon- 
sistency to which the Christian advocate of 
High License, or of any license, exposes 
himself. We question whether there is a 
pure, spiritual, evangelical Protestant 
church in the land that would tolerate the 
fellowship of a licensed saloon-keeper. But 
Israel never dreamed of disciplining the 
man divorced by the Mosaic legielation. 
The cases are not parallel; therefore, the 
argument goes to shreds in the teeth of 
these unchallengeable facts; and the cheeks 
of any intelligent man should redden with 
shame who advocates High License, and 
attempts to run to cover under Moses’s bill 
of divorcement. 

Here we rest the case. We charge that 
High License is bad legislation and bad 
morals—the disgrace of intelligence and the 
reproach of conscience. The reasons for 
the charge have been submitted. Against 
the claims of High License we have sought 
to bring only the terrific pressure of the 
facts. The one claim that clearly stands 
is its princely revenue; and the very suc- 
cess of this claim is the condemnation of 
the system. Those millions of income are 
blinding to a good deal of moral vision; for 
no dust blinds the eyes like gold dust. And 
that vast revenue is to-day the most potent 
and corrupting power in saloon politics. 

Our appeal, good reader, is to your intel- 
ligent Christian judgment. With the scales 
in your judicial hands and the weights 
fairly adjusted, we ask for a verdict on 
High License. We believe it will yet be 
written in letters of living light, by the 


conscience of this Christian nation, across 
all our sisterhood of states, from sea to 


sea: 
‘* Weighed in the bulanc’s and found want- 





ing !” 
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AFTER MOHONK—WHAT? 


BY ELAINE, GOODALE, 








Tue Conference—the Convention is a sign 
of the times. Each of the burning ques. 
tions of the day, each problem of a com- 
plex civilization,is represented here. There 
are the educational meetings, the social. 
science convention, the Indian conference. 
The result ia each case is a greater unity, 
a more effective organization, not only 
among the comparative few in actual at- 
tendance, but among the many whose 
minds are reached through the public 
press, which makes of the whole country 
one vast audience-room. 

An intelligent body of interested men and 
women has been expectant of the decisions 
of Lake Mohonk, and there is no doubt 
that ds finite decisions have been arrived at. 
There have been no aimless and endless 
discussions: few irrelevant details. There 
are no mere truisms in the platform of the 
Mohonk Conference, unless you can call 
that belief in Indian rights a truism, to 
which it has taken the intelligence and con- 
science of this people so long a time to at- 
tain. This Conference has committed it- 
se'f, in unmistakable terms, to the grand 
principle of citizenship for the Indians— 
immediate citizensuip—immediate adoption 
as One of us, with all the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the native or naturalized Amer- 
ican. It has urged more effective provision 
for education as a preparation for citizen- 
ship. It has indorsed the four bills 
fathered by Senator Dawes, passed by the 
Senate, and awaiting action in the House, 
and especially the ‘‘Land in Severalty bill,” 
as a practical introduction to citizenship. 
Tt has approved the extension of the rule 
of Civil Service Reform over the Indian 
service as of temporary advantage to the 
Indian in the absence of his rights as a cit- 
izen. The resolutions embodying these 
main principles were so nearly unanimously 
adopted by a body representing all phases 
of the work and all shades of opinion, tbat 
it is fair to conclude that they will be as 
generally accepted by that part of the pub- 
lic which knows or cares anything about 
the matter. This means a distinct advance 
upon the contradictory theories and shift- 
ing policy of former years. 

The first principle involved in citizenship 
for the Indian (although its application is 
ignored by the Constitution), is so well es- 
tablished as to need no further defense. 
Why perpetuate longer than we can help a 
condition of affairs which is, as Henry 
Pancoast puts it, ‘* éheexception to Repub- 
lican equality.” Our boasted institutions 
will not admit of the anomaly. We cannot 
allow it to be said much longer, as was said 
the other day in a similar convention, 
“* America never has been free!” 

The only open question in this regard 
seems to be the practical inquiry whether 
the Indians should be emancipated in a 
body by an Act of Congress, or whether 
the individual Indian should be permitted 
to go through the forms of naturalization 
provided for our foreign-born population. 
As a question between gradual preparation 
for citizenship, and citizenship as a prepa- 
ration for itself, opportunity the best 
school, and the ballot the best protection, 
it is certain that the latter theory is more 
in accord with the spirit of our institutions. 
Senator Dawes’s ‘‘ Land in Severalty bill” 
takes a middle course, and provides that 
every Indian who takes up land under the 
conditions of the bill, and who adopts civi- 
lized dress and ways, becomes thereby a 
citizen of the United States, under the full 
privilege and protection of the law, As 
the passage of tuis bill is the most practical 
and immediate course open to us for giving 
to the Indian some benefit from this estab- 
lished principle of citizenship, let us pass 
the bill without delay. The responsibility 
is not all with Congress—it is with tbe 
people whom Congress represents. Let 
the Congressman hear from their constitu- 
ents on this point of pressing the bill 8. 51, 
and the bill will be pressed! 

The next greatest work is that of educa- 
tion. No one who reads his newspaper in- 
telligently doubts that the Indian can be 
educated and ought tobe educated. There 
is a wide difference of opinion on some 
points of educational doctrine, upon which 
the Conference has very rightly and very 
plainly expressed itself. That ald the exist- 


ing parts of the Indian school-system are of 
value—the day-school and boarding-school 
on the Reservation, and the training-school 
at the East—that the adult Indian is a hope- 
ful subject for industrial teaching, that 
Government should co-operate with the 
various religious denominations in the es- 
tablishment of schools to secure the most 
effective work, these are statements to 
which everybody has not heretofore been 
willing to subscribe, but to which the Con- 
ference has fully subscribed. These points 
as well may be said to be to a certain de- 
gree established, and, doubtless, will 
henceforth be required to prove the con- 
trary. 

The day-school on the Indian Reserva- 
tion has met with more unfair opposition 
in Congress and elsewhere, and has found 
fewer defenders, than any other class of 
Indian schools. The work of Hampton 
and Carlisle is occasionally attacked; but 
its friends are many and aggressive. Few 
people know anything about the remote, 
unnoticeable successes of the day-school. 
An attempt was made in the House last 
session to strike the provision for day- 
schools from the Indian Appropriation Bill, 
and in the Senate to omit the clause con- 
taining the obligation to furnish such 
schools from the Sioux bill. In both in- 
stances it was declared that the day-school 
scheme was impracticableand unwise, that 
it never had been carried out to any extent, 
and that when it was carried out it had 
proved a failure. We willingly admit that 
our treaty obligations on that score have 
not been anywhere fulfilled, and we admit 
that their partial and perfunctory fulfill- 
ment has sometimes resulted in partial fail- 
ure, but we do not admit that there is any- 
thing impracticable in the original plan. 
The resolution of the Conference on this 
subject reads as follows: 


Resolved, Thatin the existing system of In- 
dian schools the day-school occupies a primary 
and important place in its relations to the pa- 
rents and homes no less than to the children, 
and, resolved that the number of day-schools on 
Indian Reservations ought to be multiplied in 
accordance with treaty stipulations, which prom- 
ise a schoolhouse and teacher to every thirty 
children among the Sioux and other tribes, and 
that in these schools systematic industrial train- 
ing should be furnished in addition to the ele~ 
ments of an English education.” 


The susceptibility of the adult Indian to 
the influences of civilization is another point 
which has been much misunderstood. It 
has been said, and seldom contradicted, 
that our only hope is in the children. This 
is untrue to precisely the same extent that 
it would be untrue of ourselves. Children 
of the growing age are always more plastic, 
more easily molded by outside influences 
than their elders. But does it follow from 
this that we are to remain hardened in a 
mold of opinion and habit from maturity to 
old age? Has not the generation which is 
soon to pass away conformed strikingly to 
the rapid growth, invention, discovery, of 
the nineteenth century, between the ages of 
twenty and sixty? All who are at the 
same moment upon the field of action, 
subject to the same influences from press 
and pulpit and rostrum, constitute in a 
sense one generation, and the youth of 
twenty may often hold every one of his 
main principles and beliefs and interests in 
common with the sage of sixty. The adult 
Indian és open to conviction—is ready to 
change his mode of life either from force 
of argument or pressure of circumstances. 
You can often put him in school to advan- 
tage up to the age of twenty-five; after 
that age you can modify largely his nature 
and habits by surrounding him by strong 
industrial and religious influences. The 
day-school is an important factor in this 
problem. The ‘‘assistant farmer,” or in- 
structor in farming is another. The ap- 
propriations for assistant farmers have 
been considerably increased, and amount to 
$25,000 for the current year; but little 
fruit can be expected from this outlay 
while the ‘‘ spoil’s system” sends out men 
to fill such positions who cut turnips in 
small pieces and plant them in hills! The 
breaking up of the Reservation system and 
the placing of Indians on their own 160- 
acre farms, with the ordinary incentives to 
labor, is the only expedient from which we 
can hope for much result. It carnot, in 





the meantime, be too strongly asserted that 
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there is something to be expected from the 
present generation. 

These are only some of the more impor- 
tant of the Mohonk ideas, all of which are 
practical ideas, and give each of us some- 
thing to do, The obligation is likewise 
laid upon us to urge the adoption of Civil 
Service Reform rules in the Indian service, 
and to protest against the appointments 
and dismissals for political reasons which 
have marre i this as well as former adminis- 
trations, We must also urge upon the gen 
tleman who represents our district at Wash- 
ington, the passage of the bill for the relief 
of the Mission Indians of California, the 
Indians whose wrongs are so forcibly pic- 
tured in ‘‘ Ramona,” who have been dis- 
possessei of the lands which they hold by 
a fourfold title, and whose claims have not 
yet been settled in the courts. In the ab- 
sence of prompt action by Congress, a 
committee was appointed at Mohonk to 
arrange for the payment by private contri- 
butions of special counsel to defend the 
rights of these Indians. The example has 
thus been set of practical benevolence as 
well as of good advice to Government, 

After Mohonk—what? Why not the 
general adoption cf the Mohonk platform 
and the united action of all Indian workers 
on the line of principles laid down at Mo- 
honk? Senator Dawes had it ali in a nut- 
shell when hesaid: ‘‘ Weareall egreed upon 
one thing—the Indian must be made a self- 
supporting citizen of the United States.” 

READING, Conn, 


PRAYERS AT HARVARD. 








BY D. G. LYON, PH.D. 
HOLLIS PROFEssOR OF DIVINITY IN HARVARD COL” 
LEGE. 





One of the greatest changes, and one of 
the most hopeful of the many which have 
in recent years taken place at Harvard Col. 
lege, is the one relating to morning prayers. 
After two and a half centuries of required 
attendance, it is now free to every student 
to attend or to remain away. Knowing 
that many good people who are deeply in- 
terested in the religious well-being of this 
college are looking with grave apprehen- 
sion on the innovation, and believing that 
their fears are due chiefly to a misunder- 
standing of affairs here, I write this letter 
to bring to such persons cheer and reassur- 
ance. 

The order of the service in the new sys- 
tem is essentially the same as in the old. 
Certainly the service is an interesting one, 
consisting of music by the choir, respon- 
sive reading of a psalm, some other selec- 
tion of Scripture by the minister, prayer 
and a hymn. It lasts but about fifteen min- 
utes and comes at what seems to be the 
most convenient hour of the day. Four of 
the five ministers who conduct the services 
under the new plan shared the same re- 
sponsiblity under the old. Their hearts 
were deeply enlisted in the work, and 
guests at the service, seeing the chapel 
nearly full of orderly students of reverent 
bearing, cannot have failed to be impressed 
with the beauty, the dignity, and the solem- 
nity of that hour. 

Yet with all this earnestness and deco- 
rum, there was one feature about the 
prayers which but few students approved. 
This was the feature of compulsion, The 
disapproval had been growing until it had 
taken the form of open opposition—oppo- 
sition not to prayers, but to forced attend- 
ance on prayers. Undoubtedly many 
students came gladly, because they found 
profit in coming; but even these felt that 
the fear of a penalty for absence was an 
unwortby inducement to a young man who 
had reached maturity. Others, of less 
religious habits, felt that coercion in a mat- 
ter so personal as religion was an invasion 
of the private conscience altogether at va- 
riance with the traditions and the tenden- 
cies of the college. The student news- 
papers discussed the subject freely, often 
with great vigor, and in a fine judicial 
tone. Petitions were circulated, begging 
the goveraing Lodies of the College to make 
prayers free. The Faculty, who may be 
supposed to feel concern for the welfare of 
the students, seconded these agitations by 
requesting the Corporation and the Over- 
seers to grant the demand of the students, 





nd that in the interest of religion and 





morals in the college. The last petition 
fell not far short of securing the signatures 
of all the students, and it may be safely as- 
sumed that few, if any, of those who failed 
to subscribe did so because they believed 
that compulsory prayers were desirable. 
The officiating ministers tried to make the 
service a living one; but they carried a 
burden on their hearts in the thought that 
most of their hearers were in reality indif- 
ferent or hostile to forced attendance. 

It was argued, indeed, by conservative up- 
holders of the existing state of affairs that 
the opposition was the work of a few agita- 
tors and was not felt by the body of the 
students. It was also urged that compul- 
sory prayers did not exist, what the college 
required being no‘ prayers but attendance 
at a certain time and place. Others still 
said with much plausibility: ‘‘ The college 
has certain time honored institutions, and 
those who do not wish to submit to them 
are free to seek instruction at otaer schools.” 
The first argument seems very improbable 
in view of the fact that nearly all the stu- 
dents signed the petition, and conversation 
with some of the most thoughtful and 
serious of their number shows the feeling 
to have been general. The second argu- 
ment is true in form, but as prayers are 
conducted it would have been achilling 
answer if the students had declined to 
share the reading of the Psalm, the sing- 
ing of the hymn or the offering of the 
Lord’s Prayer. To the third argument the 
students might have said: ‘‘ We have good 
reagons for choosiag to study at Harvard; 
we do not desire to go elsewhere, we shall 
if you insist continue to submit, we make 
no threats and propose no rebellion, but 
we do beg you to make a change which all 
who are acquainted with the state of affairs 
must approve, and from which we should 
expect a larger amount of spiritual good to 
the college than seems now possible.” 

The grounds offered for going on with- 
out change were various. It was said that 
the mere matter of feeling that something 
must be regularly done at a given time and 
place has a valuable disciplinary effect. 
This puts prayers on the same footing as 
roll-call. Again it was said that services 
so attractive in themselves cannot fail to 
impress young minds, restraining the dad 
and inspiring the good impulses. Others 
felt that the spectacle of a thousand young 
men beginning the day with praise and 
prayer was too beautiful and the idea too 
sacred to be sacrificed at any price; while 
still others believed that the change to free 
prayers would create a suspicion against 
the college as a godless place to which 
parents could not safely send their sons. 
Some said that it would be a stigma to have 
no prayers, but if prayers were free, not 
enough students would attend to make the 
continnance of prayers possible without 
being ridiculous. Others were more hope- 
ful, and expressed the belief that a large 
number of the members of the faculty 
would attend if prayers were free, that a 
very respectable proportion of the students 
would come, that the whole service would 
be lifted into a higher region, and that if 
only the last of these expectations realized 
itself, while the attendants might be 
counted on one’s fingers, the matter was so 
pressing that a change was imperatively 
demanded. 

It *‘s w pleasure to record that all the 
prohets of evil have been false prophets. 
During the first three weeks of the new 
system, the attendance of faculty and of 
students has far exceeded the hopes of the 
most sanguine, while the chapel bas become 
a real Bethe], a house of God, no longer a 
muster-ground far roll-call. 

The conduct of daily prayers and of Sun- 
day preaching, under the new scheme, is 
in the hands of a board of college pastors, 
comprised of the newly elected Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals and of four 
Boston and Cambridge clergymen. A fifth 
appointee is unable to serve this year, ow- 
ing to impaired health. The six are all 
graduates of the college, and represent 
four different religious denominations. 
Each of the five acting members of the body 
of pastors will have charge of morning 
prayers during one-fifth of the time, divided 
into two periods. Convenient rooms on the 
college grounds have been fitted up for the 
officiating minister, where the students are 
invited to visit him, an arrangement where- 
by it is hoped to establish closer personal 








relations than heretofore between the stu. 
dents and the preachers. 

The first act of the newly appointed pas- 
toral committee, last spring, was a unani- 
mous recommendation to the Corporation 
and Overseers that attendance at prayers 
be made voluntary. The recommendation 
was adopted. The first appearance of the 
committee was in a joint service held in 
the College chapel, on Sunday night, Oct. 
3d, in which the five pastors all participated. 
There was a large attendance of professors 
and students, who, with those interested 
in religion in the college, crowded the 
chapel to its full capacity. The psalm was 
read by the Rev. George A. Gordon, the 
congregation sharing in the reading. The 
Scripture selections, from Joel and the 
Acts, were read by the Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, who also offered prayer. The 
sermon was by the Rev. Francis G. Pea. 
body, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals; and addresses were made by the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale and the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. Some choice music was 
rendered by the organ and choir. 

The sermon, from the text, ‘* Your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young 
men shall see visions,” was a very happy 
presentation of the thought that the true 
life of a young man lies in his visions, his 
high ideals, and his endeavor to realize 
them. The addresses which followed were 
appeals to the young men to embrace the 
larger religious privileges now offered 
them by their alma mater. The whole 
service was of a high order and must have 
made a deep impression of all present. 

After such a night itis not to be won- 
dered at that the attendance at prayer on the 
next day was a large one. But from the first 
day the attendance grew until on the follow- 
ing Thursday there must have been between 
400 and 450 in the chapel. The large at- 
tendance continues, to the constant joy of 
the friends of the college. According to 
the old scheme, under which any student 
might be absent two days in the week, 
while those living beyond a certain limit 
were not required to come at a)l,an average 
attendance of 600 was the utmost that could 
he expected. If the average now should 
drop to 300 or even 200, the gain over the 
old system would be enormous, for every 
one comes now as a worshiper, comes be- 
cause he wishes to come. The example of 
one religious man engaging in his devotions 
from a sense of delight in them must be 
more potent than tbat of a hundred per- 
forming a service extorted from them. In 
schools where the friction does not exist it 
may be a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence whether attendance at prayers 
be free or forced. But here many 
of the best friends of religion were 
made to mourn that the Spirit who ‘‘ seek- 
eth such to worship him as worship him in 
spirit and in truth” should have daily 
offered to him a service in which compul- 
sion was more prominent than devotion. 
However justifiable the present may be in 
using coercion in matters of religion, it was 
manifest to many of us here that it was 
neither wise nor right to thrust religious 
forms on a community of young men 
whose average age is twenty years and ten 
months, and who believe coercion in relig- 
ion abhorrent to the spirit of Christianity. 

But with us discussion is now over and 
the matter has been solved by experiment, 
Even the timid in our midst, who believed 
that the immediate reaction would be so 
great as to render the maintenance of 
prayers hardly possible, must rejoice in 
the large daily attendance. The fact that 
the students come by hundreds ought to 
prove that Harvard is sound at heart, is 
not a place where religion is undervalued. 
But why should they not flock to prayers 
as they do? It is perhaps not too much to 
say that nowhere on earth can a more beau- 
tiful or impressive service be found. After 
an organ voluntary comes the responsive 
reading of a psalm, then a choir voluntary, 
followed by a selection of Scripture and a 
prayer by the minister, the prayer conclud- 
ing with the Lord’s Prayer, in which all 
join. Then comes a hymn, a benediction, 
and an amen from the choir. ln such a 
varied service, with such a large selection 
of Scripture and of song the students must 
find delight and profit. 


The psalms used during the first week 
were the first, the blessedness of a godly 










life; the fourth, man’s happiness in God’s 
favor; the nineteenth, God’s glory in 
Nature and in his law; the eighth, God’s ex. 
cellency seen in the heavens and his good- 
ness in the rosition assigned to man; the 
twenty-third, God’s protecting care, and 
the twenty-fourth, the necessity of clean 
hands and a pure heart. The Scripture 
selections were from John iv, God a spirit. 
and his worship spiritual; Mark xiii, watch 
and be ready for the coming of the Lord;- 
John i, ‘‘ Follow me,” the call of the dis- 
ciples; John x, Christ the Good Shepherd; 
Matthew iv and Luke,iv, the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry in Galilee; Luke iv, 
Christ’s preaching in the synagogue. 
Among the hymns of the first week were: 
‘* Nearer my God to thee”; ‘ Ye servants 
of the Lord”; ‘‘We follow Lord, where 
thou dost lead,” and,‘‘Come sound his‘praise 
abroad.” This list of scriptural and musi-. 
cal selections will serve to show how close 
the college pastors bring the very heart of 
the Gospel to the consciences of those who. 
attend prayers. 

Let me close this letter with the assur- 
ance that not one among us doubts the wis- 
dom and, indeed, the necessity of the 
change. Let me beg those, who, not hav- 
ing all the facts before them, have looked 
on the change as a thrust at religion, to try 
to appreciate our position at Harvard. Let 
those who believe in prayer exchange un- 
friendly criticism for devout gratitude, and 
let them hold up the hands of the faithfal 
men who bear on their hearts the religious 
and moral interests of this institution. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct, 23d, 1886. 


A RETROSPECT 


OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 








BY A DELEGATE. 





Tue annual meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor closed late 
in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 20th 
ult., haviog continued two weeks and two 
days. It had certain marked features 
which may well be noted. 

A few more than seven hundred dele- 
gates were actually present at the first, out 
of the 753 whose names were enrolled. 
These came from all parts of the Union, 
but chiefly from the belt of country com- 
posed of New England, New Jersey and 
the States west to the Mississippi. It was 
by far the largest body of workingmen that 
has ever gathered--on this continent at least, 
if not in the world; and it was thoroughly 
representative; a true Congress of wage- 
workers and their leaders. 

It was notable for the large number of 
young menin it, and they were noticeable 
for their ability, sincerity, and earnestness. 
Such men as Foster, of Massachusetts, at 
thirty-two, a nominee of one of the two 
great parties for Lieut. Governor,and Shut- 
tleworth, of Ohio, at twenty-five, Master 
Workman of his District, are men who 
have character and a future. 

It wasa body of men holding to a very 
different political economy from that now 
taught in the schools, but one which they are 
determined to have worked out into practice 
throughout this country. And the gist of that 
politicaleconomy is that the whole machin- 
ery of society must be more and more 
worked deliberately for the direct benefit of 
the wage laborers; and they must have more 
and more a share in the control of that ma- 
chinery. The Knights of Labor may con- 
tinue or may dissolve; but the seven hun- 
dred delegates wh? gathered at Richmond, 
and the seven hundred thousand toilers 
whom they represented, will remain, all 
filled with the ideas of that economy, and 
filling others with them, and all striving 
with great energy to make those ideas the 
working law of this land, and finally of the 
world. 

And serious people, who take cognizance 
of affairs, will not fail to note that a new 
force is arising in the community, which 
not long hence will have to be reckoned 
with. 

The order is becoming a power among 
the colored people of the South far beyond 
what even we who arein it knew of till we 
saw it for ourselves at Richmond. Going 
into their assemblies, hearing them speak, 
and seeing what they are doing, we could 
understand easily the sayings of their chief 
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fast as they could rise; and I will add 
much faster than we could have supposed. 
The order is doing and promises to do 
more than those outside of it can realize. 
It is touching even the poorest and lowliest 
right in the deepes: quick of their life, and 
is awakening in taem c».urage and hope; is 
working in them to make them men witha 
power that church and school together can 
hardly equal. This work is only in its be- 
ginnings now; but it would not be surpris- 
ing if the greatest effects wrought by the 
order should yet appear to be among the 
colored people of the South. 

While the Assembly was in session the 
prezs was aflyinog with reports about the 
Home Club and its duings. There seemed 
tome a good deal of bugaboo about the 
reports; that the power of the knot of men 
who were callcd by that name was eXag- 
gerated, and that any possible danger from 
them was exaggerated. There were quite 
too many positive, strong, self centered 
men, in the Assembly to be led far astray 
by nive or forty-nine associates. I doubt if 
the Home Ciub much chaaged the current 
of events. 

Uatil near the close of the session nothing 
occuried, I think, to cause more than a 
passing wrink:e of dissati-faction in the 
order. Anything upleasant that had hap- 
pened before wasa mere bagatelle. But 
the action taken concerning trades’ districts 
caused deep and serious disturbance. 
Whether it will develope into a great and 
permanent injury cannot at this writing 
be told. The facts in brief are these: 

Saturday afternoon, Oct. 16th, the com- 

mittee on laws reported in writing a mod- 
erate plan for trades’ districts. Whether 
such districts should be favored or not has 
been a burniug question for the year past. 
Mr. E. 8. Biaine, of Massachusetts, the 
leader of the rubber workers, presented a 
substitute to the report, and the substitute 
was adopted without debate. Other busi- 
ness was done and the session closed. As 
men thought over Mr. Biaine’s plan it was 
seen tha’, as it stood, it was likely to work 
injury, and might cven prove disastrous 
to the mixed assembiics. For the purpose 
of modifying the measure so as to meet 
this point, the Rev. Jesse H. Jc nes, also of 
Massachusetts, who was favcrable to its 
general scope, moved a reconsideration. 
Thereupon Mr. T. B. McGuire, of New 
York, the leader of 49, sprung upon the 
Assembly the point of order that the vote 
adopting the report of the committee had 
not been verified by a count, and that, there- 
fore, a motion to reconsider could not be 
entertained. This point of order was sus- 
tained by the chair, Mr. Chas, H. Litehman, 
of Massachusetts. Then bedlam broke 
loose, as well it might. At first, with loud 
outcries, many appealed from the decision 
of the chair, and when he disregarded their 
appeals, as he did for a time, then they 
burst into redoubled outcries against him. 
Tne fury and confusion were indescribable. 
More than a hundred men at once were try- 
ing to rave the chairman down. Aftera 
little he yie!ded to the frantic demands, and 
quict was resiored. Mr. Litchman is 
righily esteemed, doubiless, the best 
parliamentarian in the order, and because 
he was so esteemed he was sustained by 
a small majority out of the more than 400 
who voted, many thinking that somehow 
he must be right. Then Mr. Blaine’s 
Measure was voted down by a decided 
majority. All this action divided the As- 
sembly like a sword. Mr. Jones presented a 
plan in the afternoon which contained what 
was vital to that of Mr. Blaine’s, with safe- 
guards which it was thought wouid pro- 
tect the order as now constituted from 
harm; but it was ruled out of order, and 
the case was left as it had been before. The 
gist of the contention was that the trades’ 
district men desired to establish a sort of 
trades’ unionsin the order, and so to perfect 
the several trades apart, while the others 
perczived that only through a solidarity of 
all the trades and of all other wage-workers 
also, all acting together for their common 
improvement, can the labor problem be 
solved. A more unfortunate line of action 
than the point of order and what followed 
it could hardly be imagined, and if harm 
should come to the order from the Assem- 
bly at R chmond that action will be the be. 
ginning of it. 

Another element of discord was the great 





increase of salaries. It came just at the 
end of the session, but it will follow the 
delegates home. A wage-worker said: It 
may be true enough that Mr. Powdeily is 
worth $5,000 a year, but when you think 
that much of it comes from men who earn 
only a dollar a day it seems much too large 
a sum. What this wage-worker said, I 
think a large part of them wil] say. Could 
Mr. Powderly have been familiar with our 
missionary secretaries, and taken their pay 
instead of that of a Congressman, it would 
have been better for him and for the order. 

Few delegates, if any, I think, went home 
satisfied with the work of the Assembly, 
and many went dissatisfied. It was too 
large by two-thirds, and so was very uD- 
wieldy. Toe most of its members were un- 
trained in such business, and it took a long 
time to do a little. Besides the election of 
officers the most that was done was to get 
acquainied; but that was much. The elec- 
tion of officers for two years will tend to 
facilitate the doing next year. Whetber 
the unfortunate division about trades’ dis- 
tricts will rend the order depends in part 
on tae action of the Executive Board. 
Should the Board at once concede such 
districts to those who call for them, with 
safeguards for the mixed assemblies, the 
breach may be healed. Otherwise it may 
widen and become irreparable. The 
order is on trial, not before iis enemies—for 
agaivst them it is strong—but before itself; 
and whether it shall be union or disintegra- 
tion no man can now tell. 

Could there but have been there some 
small measure of the gentle, strong 
spirit and personnel that was so abundant at 
Des Mvines, and could it have been devoted 
to these men and their aims, how great 
the field, and how great the good mignt 
have been. 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


BYKINSLEY TWINING, D.D. 











Tuis city has witnessed, within as many 
years, three great pageants, each of which 
took a strong hold on the popular imag- 
ination and represened something more 
lasting than the exuberance of a passing 
emotion. The first was the opening of the 
Brooklyn bridge, the second the obsequies 
of General Grant, and the third the inaugu- 
ration of the colossal statue of *‘ Liverty 
enlightening the world.” 

For this the day was not propitious. The 
new goddess began her reign us did the 
Republic, under clouds, but, like those 
which filled the Revolutionary sky, the 
portents threatened more disaster than fell. 
The foggy mizzle deprived the pageant of 
the glorification of a royal day, but other- 
wise had little effect on the plan and pur- 
pose of the celebration. Tnere were fewer 
flags and draperies. Those that were 
thrown out did not fly free in the breeze. 
There was more mud and draggle. Toe 
grand procession on the river became a 
subjective affair, wrapped in self-contem- 
plative fog. The big ships and heavy bat- 
teries suffered under the dull rivalry of 
prosaic vapors, which did not leave thim 
to fill the blue air with the smoke of their 
majestic artillery, The torch was not 
Jighted in Liberty’s hand, and the ten mil- 
lion coruscations that were to shine on the 
Battery are yet to perform their luminous 
service in that sea-fronting finger-tip of 
Manhattan. 

But there were elements struggling for 
expression in the demonstration, which 
were unaffected by the unfortunate acci- 
dent of the weather, and which led the 
committees in charge to venture on a plan 
whose novelty, com; lexity and magnitude 
were worthy of the inauguration of a colos- 
sus. 

Such a work as this gift of one people to 
another has never yet beer thought of, 
much less achieved. Tne whole his‘ory, 
from the arrival of La Fayete down to the 
first proposal to build the monument, and 
throughout its actual development, has 
risen above all grades and degrees of ordi- 
nary interest, and comes iato the regions 
of romance. It is a history to touch the 
universal heart of man, aod which lies so 
directly in a line with the large and gener- 
ous tendencies of the age as to be poetic. 

The basis of the whole movement lies, of 
course, back in the Franco-American Alli- 





ance, which at least hastened the success of 
our War for Independeace. But it 18 not 
the political features of that alliance which 
have given it such a place in the hearts of 
the American people. There has been a 
mysterious and not altogether obvious in- 
terest in this alliance, which both Mr. Cur- 
tiss and Mr. Depew have unlocked with 
precisely the same key in the two marvel- 
ously fine speeches they contributed to 
the occasion. 

The predisposition of the colonies was to 
combine the French and the Indiaus in the 
same terrifying specter. The English feel- 
ing on that subject came with them across 
the ocean, and had been intensified here by 
the events of tue Oid French War and the 
strong Protestant feeling against the Jesuit 
and the Roman Catholic Caurch. 

It was La Fayette and the romantic de- 
votion he brought to the cause of freedom 
on these shores that gave a new turn to 
the national feeling and started tae current 
which has since flowed on strong in the 
breasts of the American people, in spite of 
the deep-seated dislike of French morals, 
French religion, and Jean Jacques Rvus. 
seauism, political and social. 

The spirit which led a distinguisied 
American to suy to @ CoOmmunard that his 
republic was no more like ours than a tiger 
was tO a man, strong as it bas always been 
in our people, vas never deadened the nerve 
that thrilled to the name of La Fayette, nor 
narrowed the basis of common action and 
common sympathy out of wnich Barthold,’s 
magnificent creation has grown. That 
basis is not adiplomatic or political crea- 
tion. It was uot the outcome of a fortu- 
nate chance which happened to bring the 
absolutist interests of the Bourbon King 
into line with the free interests of the Amer- 
ican Colonies. Suca an event would have 
been soon forgotten. Tbere even is in this 
aspect of the matter something which a 
free people might not like to recall, and 
which has been made a reproach by authors 
who take an uofriendly view of our his- 
tory. At all evcnts, tnere was nothing in 
that particular view of the alliance to give 
the ideal for the statue, nor to suggest tv 
our grand historic friend, Laboulaye, aud 
his a sociates the thought embodied in Bar- 
thold.’s noble work. 

As Mr. Curiis and Mr. Depew have admi- 
rably said, the hero of that common idca is 
LaFayette. At a time when we alone 
seemed to be standing up for tue principle 
of liberty under law, he brought us his 
magniticent devotion, ard revealed to us in 
the heart of the French people a common 
ground of symputhy, a ground which has 
often been shaken in the violent combats 
which they did not kaow how to avoid in 
fighting for it, which has often been red- 
dened with blood and planted thick with 
the bad seed of bad philosophies, but which 
has nevertheless existed in France from 
that day to this as nowhere else in the 
world, and is tbe common ground out of 
which this project grew in France and on 
which it stauds here. 

It is the recognition of this which has led 
a people, proud and self-reliant as the 
Awmer.cans proverbially are, to receive with 
enthusiasm this national gift. It reflects 
their own ideas back upon them. It rep- 
resents what they hold most dear in their 
own political faith and to which they look 
for the future peace and progress of their 
country and the world. 

Tnere was a grand eloquence in the sub- 
scriptions collected for the monument in 
France. They ranged from a few sous up. 
Ooe bundred and eighty cities, forty general 
councils, numerous cuambers of commerce 
and societies and over one hundred thou- 
sand subscribers were represented in 
them. Nor, considering how slowly 
such national works are achieved in all 
parts of the world, need we be ashamed 
of our own co-operation nor of the pace at 
which it proceeded. 

All this has told on the pe»ple here and 
aroused a national interest which gave the 
event of Thursday last a character all its 
own. It was tbis which drew the uopre- 
cedented crowds into the city and filed 
the s:reets and windows, the house tops 
and the steamers on the bay, with such 
vast throngs. It put a life into the civic 
and military procession which was not to 
be washed out by the rain or worn out io 
the muddy march. The national good 
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humor never failed. The naval procession 
emerged in good order from the fog. The 
guests turned up bright and happy on the 
platform at Bedloe’s Island. Here all the ele- 
ments of the great pageant came together, 
and it was possible to see and feel how 
grand they were and how much they repre- 
sented. There the enthusiasm of the day 
broke out, and made a scene never to be 
forgotten by those who had come so far to 
share in it. : 

Then, too, in the finished structure on 
its lofty pedestal the grand features of 
Bartholdi’s creation for the first time re- 
vealed themselves, and made an impression 
that was a surprise and adelight. Upto 
this moment many had doub's. They had 
strugglkd with the abnormal impression of 
the gigantic fragment torn from its c »nnec- 
tioa and exhibited at Madison Square. 
They remem ered the a!most uniform fail- 
ure of every attempt in modern times to 
produce the highest effects, by figures in 
colossal proportions, and dreaded to raise 
their eyes when the booming of the guns 
announced that the tricolor which veiled 
Liberty’s face was at last removed. The 
surprise of that moment was the experience 
of a lifetime, and brought out in one de- 
lighted view the harmonious proportiuns, 
the self-contained lines, the poise and 
grace, the serious purpose, and magnificent 
dignity of the colossal figure. 

Sv simple is the design, so firm and abso- 
lute the cxecution of the author’s idea, 
that there is no difficulty in seizing at ouce 
the meaning of the whole. The union in it 
of repose aud action is perfect. There is a 
grand sweep forward in the figure which is 
carried just far enough to give the impres- 
sion that the triumphant power of all the 
future is in it, without at all breaking away 
from tbe self-contained repose of a digni- 
fied and really artistic creation. The face 
is coaventional and generalized, but not so 
far as to weaken ia it that type of beauty 
which combines serious earnestness with 
absolute repose. The ideal is tnat of an 
Apollo who achieves all with the ease of an 
imm :rtal and who throws up his torch not 
as the mighty effort of an irresistible arm 
that will strike, but with the easy grace of 
an Olympian whose nature it is to shine 
through all the world. Tuis it is by day. 
What it will be when illuminated at night 
we cannot conjecture, till we have seen it. 
But the light of day reveals nothing on this 
earth to compare with it in iis kind. 

Tue position is a part of the perfection of 
the whole. Ou an island which it crowns 
and glorities like a tower by day and with its 
gleam by night, reaching out to the team. 
ing, affluent cities which encircle it, with 
broad waters wasbing its margins, the 
majestic spans of the Brooklyn bridge in 
the offing, the great guns of the Federal 
forts in the foreground, and every element 
of a mighty civilization contributing some- 
thing to the impressiveness of the whole, 
it takes rank from this time on, not as the 
eigbth wonder of the world, Dut as the only 
one which represents the new life of the 
new age. 

Toe pedestal refiects the highest credit 
on Mr. Huaotand Mr. Kiog. Its design is 
the perfection of strength with the per- 
fection of beautiful simplicity. 

The addresses are published, and will 
carry their own impression. The orators 
had all of them adverse circumstances to 
struggle with. The frantic din of steam 
whistles, having once been let loose, could 
not be stopped. The signal arrangements 
were bad, aud the horrid shrieking prom. 
ised to continue as long as the captains 
had steam in their boilers. Public prayer 
was never offered under such difficulties as 
Dr. Storrs had to contend with, American 
civilization did not appear well at that mo- 
ment. ‘Our distinguished visitors” must 
have wondered why they wefe treated to 
such a senseless uproar. The Brooklyn 
Bridge inauguration was barbarized by the 
same demonic accompaniment. There 
is no dignity in i',no wit, no skill, no 
meaning. Machine music is bad enough, 
but to employ these Titanic sbrieking. 
machines to represent the people’s exulta- 
tion in a great event, prompts us to repeat 
the old lamentation: *‘O God, the heathen 
have com: into thy inheritance!” 





Ismart Pasua, just now in Paris, at the 
Graoa Hoiel, 1s accompanied by three wives and 
several slaves, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 








AocoorpInG to the appointment of the 
Sixth Congress of Orientalists, at Leiden, 
the Seventh Congress assembled in Vienna 
on Monday, September 27tb. Vienna is in 
some respects the most beautiful city in 
Europe, and the weather was delightful, so 
that everything conspired to make this 
meeting of the Congress agreeable. 

The number of Orientalists enrolled was 
408. From Austria and Hungary, 117; Ger- 
many, 59; Great Britaio, 48; France, 45; 
Russia, 27: Holland, 24; Asia, 23; Italy, 
20; Africa, 9; Belgium,7; America, 6; 
Sweden, 6; Switzerland, 6; Denmark, 4; 
Turkey, 4; Spain, Greece and Rimania, 
each one. But only 147 of these were 
present. There was a comparately small 
representation from North Germany avd 
Great Britain. The vast majority of the 
members of the Congress was from 
Southern and Western Europe and from 
Roman Catholic couastries. A considerable 
number of eminent Orientalists was pres- 
ent, among whom we may mention, Weber 
from Berlin; Né'deke, of Strassburg; 
Kautzsch, of Tibingen; Windisch of Leip- 
zig; Bezold, of Munich; Oppert, of Paris; 
Ginsburg,of London; Guidi, of Rome; Tie- 
le, of Leiden; Chwolson,of St. Petersburg; 
Landberg, of Sweden; Naville, of Geneva, 
There were four Americans in the Congress 
—Cope Whitehouse, O. J. Tuacher, a fel- 
low of Ucion Theological Seminary, S. A. 
Smith, a young American Assyrio!ogue and 
Prof. C. A. Briggs. There were few Prot- 
estant theologians in the Congress. The 
Hebrew language and questions relating to 
the Scriptures and the Christian religion 
were throwninto the background. There 
were few papers that excited a general in- 
terest. 

The Committee of Organization was com- 
posed of the Austrian Minister of Com- 
merce, Von Kramer, and the Orientalists of 
Vienna and the vicinity. These seem to 
have lacked the capacity for organization 
and the practical attention to details that 
might reasonably be exoected from such a 
committee. It was difficult for the mem- 
bers to obtain information as to what was 
to be done, before the meeting of the Con- 
gress and even during the sessions of the 
Congress, and there seems to have been no 
good method of distribution of the pamph- 
lets and books presented to the Congress 
and its members. 

The Congress began its sessions at 10:30 
A.M. on Monday, ia the beautiful hall of the 
university. The university building is 
probably the finest in the world devoted to 
education. Its lecture-rooms are well- 
arranged and admirably ventilated. The 
library bas a fice reading-room, and its two 
hundred thousand volumes are well-ar- 
ranged in storerooms that are well adapted 
to the purpose. It is a little singular to 
notice tbat there is a Roman Ca!holic Fac- 
ulty of Theology that has lec:ure.rooms in 
the university, while the Evangelical Fac- 
ulty belonging to the sume university have 
no provision for them within the universi- 
ty walls. The Congress was opened by the 
Archduke Rainer, who had graciously con- 
descended to be the protector of the Con- 
gress. The honorary president, Dr. P- 
Gantsch Von Frankenthurn, the Minister of 
Worship, briefly greeted the Congress in the 
name of the Austrian Government. The 
real president of the Congress, Von Kramer, 
the Minister of Commerce of Austria, then 
thanked the Archduke for undertaking the 
protectorate, and the Austrian Government 
fur its countenance, and delivered a long 
address in the French" language upon the 
relations of Europe to the Orient. Dr. Ub] 
the birgermeister, greeted the Congress in 
the name of tbe city of Vienna in a brief 
and manly speech. Count Landberg, of 
Sweden, thanked the Congress for the ap- 
pointment of the King of Sweden as an 
honorary member of the Congress. This 
seems to have been in view of the propc sed 
holding of the next Congress in Stockholm. 
Then fol.owed the presentation of books 
and documents to the Congress by mem- 
bers. Those presenting them were entitled 
to address the Congress. One of these ad- 
dresses was especially unfortunate in that 
the speaker took advantage of -his opportu- 
nity to press one of his hobbies upon the 





Congress. The session closed with the 
thanks of the president for these gifts. A 
less interesting and a more tedious opening 
it would be difficult to devise. 

The Congress was divided into five sec- 
tions by the Committee of Organization: 1, 
Semitic; 2, Asian; 3, African; 4, Central 
and East Asian; 5, Polynesian. The Sem- 
itic was also divided into (a) Arabic and (0) 
the other Semitic languages. The Com- 
mittee were evidently mistaken in this ar- 
rangement, whether they wished thereby to 
give special emphasis to certain depart- 
ments, or whether they had in view the 
papers that had been proposed tothem. It 
was found that the Semitic section could 
not be well divided. The two parts were 
kept separate, but they determined to meet 
in the same room at different hours. But 
the division gave Arabic half the time, and 
the work of the other Semitic language; 
was so much compressed that only abstracts 
of some of the most important papers were 
given, and discussion was well nigh ban- 
ished from the Semitic room. If the sec- 
tions had not been divided there would 
have been more variety and interest in the 
topics. Three long addresses in the Arabic 
language took up a good half of the time, 
and very few Arabic scholars were able to 
understand them except in part. Further- 
more the sections four and five were so 
small that they foued it advisable to com- 
bine at the start. It wasin some respects 
unfortunate that tae African section was 
held at a time when members of the Sem- 
itic section could not attend. Egyptology 
has close affinities with the Semitic depart- 
ment, and many Semitic scholars were de- 
prived cf the privilege of attendance and 
discussion. The whole arrangement of 
sections was bad. It is desirable that the 
Committee for the next Congress should 
give more attention to this matter. 

In the Semitic section there were only 
three papers that had special interest for 
students of the Bible. The Rev. C. J. 
Ball, of London, read a paper upon * He- 
brew Poetry,” advocating « thecry which 
is essentially the same as that of Professor 
Bickell—namely that lines of Hebrew poetry 
are measured by definite numbers of sylla- 
bles. He was stoutly supported by Prc- 
fessor Bickell, but found no other aupport. 
What direction the discussion might have 
teken was difficult to determine. It was 
strangely interrupted by one of the Vienna 
Orientalists who interjected remarks upon 
the Hebrew tenses which had nothing 
whatever to do with the subject. He was 
allowed to complete his taik and the dis- 
cussion came to anend. The Semitic sec- 
tion was also favored with the presence of 
a Hungarian crank who had a word to say 
upon every subject, but the president was 
able to keep him in order. The most in. 
teresting item in the Semitic section was a 
statement of Dr. Ginsburg that he had 
discovered a fragment of the Jerusalem 
Targum on Isaiah. He presented the Con- 
gress with specimens of it and excited great 
attention. It seems that this Targum on 
the Prophets was known in the Middle 
Ages, but it was lost sight of, and then its 
existence was doubted. The discovery of 
this Targum makes its existence a cer- 
tainty. Dr. Ginsburg found it among 
some loose leaves that he himself discov- 
ered in an ancient tomb. 

The Rev. W. H. Heckler, Chaplain of the 
Church of England in Vienna, presented a 
chart giving a compatative chronological 
table of the biblical Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian history, and exhibited some bricks 
that had been recently brought from Baby- 
lonia. He wishes to make the recent dis- 
coveries useful to ordinary students of the 
Bible. 

The Assyriologues were strong in the Se- 
mitic section. Bezold, of Munich, read a 
Prolegomena to the Assyriau Grammar that 
was well received, and A. Smith, a young 
American Assyriologue, who has studied 
with Delitzsch and Oppert, and has worked 
in the British Museum, read a paper upon 
some unpublished texts of Assurbanipal 
which he is about to give to the public. He 
was cordially received. 

The Rev. J. Strassmaier, a Jesuit priest 
of London, gave an account of a number of 
inscriptions of Nabonidus in the Britisa 
Museum. He has copied them, and is pre- 
pared to publish them. The section re- 
solved to recommend that they be published 





in the Acts of the Congress. Strassmaier 
was warmly indorsed by all of the Assyri- 
ologues present at the Congress, and seems 
to have their confidence as one of the most 
expert and reliable readers of original in- 
scriptions. Dr. Oppert also read a paper 
on some astrological and legal cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

The Arabic section listened to three long 
papers and addressesin the Arabic language 
by African Arabs. One of’ these, Hifoi 
Effendi Ahmed, attracted great attention by 
his animated and flowing rhetoric, and his 
beautiful Arabic. He address:d the Con- 
gress cn the popular dialec's of the Arabic. 

There was considerable interest in the 
African section, where the Egyptologists 
held forth. Edward Naville, the president 
of the section, presented the Congress with 
three volumes of the ‘‘ Books of the Dead 
of the 18th—20:h Dynasty.” Mrs. Amelia 
B. Edwardsspoke upon the dispersion of the 
monuments found in recently discovercd 
cemeteries. Mr. Cope Whitchouse spoke 
upon the settlement of the sous of Jacob 
in the Fayum, and the Topography of the 
Pyramids. Professor Diimichen presented 
a map of Memphis and its necropolis. In 
the other sections a large number of papers 
were presented, of considerable interest to 
specialists, but of no publicinterest. Oa 
the whole the Congress seems to us not to 
have been very fruitful. 

A meeting of the German Oriental Soci- 
ety was held on Tuesday afternoon. The 
ordinary i'ems cf business were transacted. 
There was an interesting discussion upon 
the question of the exclusion of the Latin 
language from the papers printed in the 
“Journal.” This was recommended by the 
Committee; but after considerable discus. 
sion the recommendation was withdrawn. 

The German Palestine Society held an 
interesting meeting on Thursday afternoon. 

The entertainments given to the Con- 
gress in Vienna have been exceedingly rich 
and enjoyable. The pecple of Vienna cer- 
tainly understand how to eat and drink and 
enjoy life. The members of the Congress 
were entertained on Sunday evening before 
the opening of the Congress, at a social 
gathering atthe Grand Hotel. On Monday 
evening they were received by the Minister 
of Public Worship. Oa Wednesday after- 
noon they were entertained by the Mayor 
in the Rathhaus. Toe Rathhaus is one of 
the finest pieces of modern Gothic architec- 
ture. Its cornerstone was !aid in 1873, 
and it was completed iu 1883. The members 
walked about its beautiful halls and stately 
apartments. They visited the museum 
containing a valuable collection of weapons 
used in the defense of the city in different 
ages. They were then received in the fes- 
tival hall and sat down toa rich feast and 
were entertained by the finest military band 
in Vienna. In tie evening the Congress 
were received at the palace of Archduke 
Rainer. 

Ono Thursday evening there was a feast 
at the Grand Hotel. On Friday afternoon 
the Congress made an excursion to the 
Kahlenberg. Toe Kahlenberg is a moun- 
tain in the neighborhood of the city on the 
Danube, giving a fine view of the city and 
the great river. It is a favorite resort. 
The Congress were taken thither on a 
special steamer and ascended the mountain 
by a special train. The excursion was a 
very enjoyable one. 

Saturday at 1p. m.| the closing session 
was held and the Congress was dismissed. 
The next meeting is to be held in Stock- 
holm, in August, 1888. 

Vienna, AUSTRIA, Oct. 7th, 1886. 


THE FATE OF THE HEATHEN. 


BY L. W. REILLY, 
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In view of the animated debate on the 
theory of a future probation for the heathen 
who die without a knowledge of Christ, 
which took place on October 5th and 6h, 
at the Des Moines meetiog of the American 
Board of Commiecsioners for Foreign M:s- 
sions, the readers of THz INDEPENDENT 
may consider opportune and interesting the 
following exposition of the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on that question. The 
Church of Rome is opposed to the theory. 
It teaches that immediately after death the 
soul is judged, and its eternal destiny is 





then and there determined. Instantly it 
goes to [Heaven (unless, although in the 
rtate of grace, it be yet defiled with the 
guilt cf venisl sin, or have not fully satis. 
fied the justice of God for graver trans- 
gressions, in which event it must tarry in 
Purgatory until it be purified from all 
stain), or to Hell, to abide forever in bliss 
or anguish, as the case may he. 

What, then, d-es the Catholic Church 
teach is the lot of the heathen? 

The Church makes a distinction between 
the case of infants who die be‘ore attaining 
the use of reason, and the pagans who live 
long enough to be bound by the natural 
law. 

Accepting the doctrine of Jesus Christ, 
saying, *‘ Amen, amen, I say to thee, un- 
less a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God,” it holds that chil- 
dren dying uubaptized will never get to 
Heaven, be they the offspring of Caristian, 
Jew or Gentile. This law is laid down by 
St. Augustine: 

‘* Believe not, assert not, teach not, that 
infants seized by death before the reception of 
baptism, can obtain the forgiveness of original 
sin, if you wish to be a Catholic.” 

But there the Church stops. Itsdogma is 
that those souls shall be deprived of super- 
natural beatitude, but it does not define 
what further fate awaits them. Yet the 
common opinion of our theologians is that 
they are in a state of natural happivess. 

St. Gregory, of Nazianzum, tells us that 

‘*Taey will neither be glorified nor punished by 
the just Judge; because, although not baptized, 
they have no personal malice and are rather ill- 
sufferers than ill-doers. Not every one that 
does not deserve to be punished deserves to be 
honored, and he who is not worthy of honor 
does not always deserve punishment.”’ 

St. Augustine goes so far as to say: 

**Who can doubt that unbaptized infants, who 
have unly original siv, and are not burdened 
with sins of their own will, will ve in the lightest 
condemnation of ali? Which asI am pot able 
to define what or how great it will be, so I dare 
not gay that 1t would be better for them not to 
exist at all thon to exist in tbat state.” 

And the Jesuit father, Nicholas Russo, 
in his recent work on ‘‘ The True Religion 
and Its Dogmas,” declares: 

** We affirm that these children do not endure 
the torment of fire; they are not destitute of all 
love of God; they are fixed in a condition 
equaily distant from perfect happiness and com_ 
plete misery. Compared with the happiness of 
Heaven, their condition is such as to be called 
a state of death, for they are deprived of the true 
life of the sou), that of grace and glory. Theirs 
is really a state of reprobation, because they do 
not attain the supernatural end for which alone 
they were created by God. It is a state of per- 
petual banishment, because Heaven is the true 
home of every soul, Considered in itself, how- 
ever, their condition is not devoid of good. They 
do not hate the Supreme Author of their exist- 
ence ; nor have they fallen into a state of com- 
plete misery ; but a natural happiness is enjoyed 
by them in proportion to the capacity of their 
souls.” 

But what becomes of the heathen who 
reach the years of discretion before going to 
thejudgment? TheChurch informs us that 
they will nci:her all go to Heaven nor all 
go to Hell. Since ‘God will render to 
every one according to his works,” each 
one of them will be judged according to the 
light and grace granted him, and his co- 
operation therewith. As the late Arch- 
bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, the glory 
of the Catholic Church in America, wrote: 

“We can entertain hope for such as never 
heard of its [baptism’s] institution, if with all 
their heart they sought God under the influence 
of his grace and with an earnest desire to ac- 
complish his wili in all things. But for such as 
may be guiltless ia not having received it, be- 
cause they were ignorant of its divine institu- 


.tion, salvation is not secure, their delinquencies 


against the natural law ere a just subject of con- 
demnation: ‘for whosoever have sinned witb- 
out the law, shall perish without the law.’ Itis 
not for us to excuse or to condemn, but simply 
to recognize baptism as a necossary means of 
salvation. As this article of our belief does not 
lead us to deny salvation to such as have desired 
it sincerely, although they did not actually re- 
ceive it, so it does not force us to scrutinize the 
divine counsels in regard to those in whom the 
desire may be deewed implicit. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that salvation, and the 
means of attaining it,are the gratuitous gifts of 
divine bounty, and that the judgments of God 
though just, are unsearchable. When a condi 
tion of salvation is proclaimed on divine au- 
thority, it is rash to indulge in speculation ; it 
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it is impious to arraign the decree at the tribu- 
nal of our erring reason.... Whatever hope 
may be entertained of the salvation of those who 
have not heard the name of Christ, it must al- 
ways be limited to such as, through the inspira- 
tion of divine grace, conceive supernatural 
faith in the existence of God, and the rewards of 
a future life; for without such faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” 

And Father Russo, referring only to 
those who are ignorant of the claims of 
Caristianity, and who have, at the best, but 
obscure glimpses of the supernatural rela- 
tions which God has established with his 
rational creatures, states: 

‘For such we may safely entertain hope in this 

life, while we are certain that justice will be ren- 
dered them in the next. If one of this class be 
right-minded, if, either by his own power or 
with the help of grace, he fulfills those duties 
which the natural law, stamped upon bis heart, 
prescribes and shows what it forbids, God will 
not abandon him in his non-belief. Should a 
miracle be needed to bring him to the true faith, 
a miracle, says St. Thomas Aquinas, will be per- 
formed by God.” 
This is the doctrine of the Catholic Churecb. 
It leaves open no loop-hole for the thcory 
of a future probation. It almost closes the 
door of Heaven against all who are living 
in the valley of the shadow of death in hea- 
thendom, and its effects on Catholics is to 
make them profoundly grateful for God’s 
free gift of faith, and cordially anxious to 
communicate that priceless blessing to 
thcse poor pagans who have it not. 


Sine Arte. 


OLD PORTRAITS AT HAMPTON 
COURT. 


I. 
BY WM. ©. WARD. 














I am not sure if there be a building in the vi- 
cinity of London which presents features of 
greater interest than the old palace of Hampton 
Court. Its charming situation on the banks of the 
‘silver Thames,” its historical associations of 
nearly four centuries, its architectural beauty, 
heightened rather than impaired by the blending 
of various styles in harmonious confusion, its 
elegant and spacious gardens, and last, not least 
the treasurers of art whichdorn its walls, com-a 
bine to rencer it a retreat the most attractive to 
lovers of quiet and of meditation, to con- 
noisseurs of Art and to students of History. 
How many royal and noble personages have 
paced these long corridore, and walked these 
stately chambers, now silent and deserted, save 
when they echo the noisy tread of hurrying 
crowds on some ‘sunshine holiday”! What 
** throngs of Knights and barons bold” have as- 
sembled within these lofty walls, ia festive pomp 
or in careful conclave! There is a tradition that 
Shakespeare himself acted before Queen Eliza- 
beth in the Great Hall—doubtful, if you please, 
but not unlikely to be true. At all events, it is 
pleasant to think that among so many great and 
distinguished, he, the greatest, may have stood 
where we now stand; looking, as we now look, 
on the rich arras which bedecks the walls, soft- 
ened by the dim light which breaks through the 
stained-glass windows, where are joined with 
the heraldic bearings of Henry VIII. and his 
Queens, the red hat and magsy keys of the 
founder of the palace, the Lord Thomas Wolsey, 
Cardinal Archbishop of York, and Chancellor of 
England. 

The State Apartments, now used as picture 
gallerier, are of much later date than Wolsey’s 
palace, having been erected in the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary by the greatest English architect 
of the Renaissance, Sir Christopher “).cv. They 
form the sides of a quadrangle, known as ili 
Fountain Court, a pleasant place to linger in, 
where the , stillness is broken only by the sooth- 
ing murmur of the fountain, setin the midst of 
a little lawn,“enclosed by low colonnades of 
square stone pillars, A vast staircase leads up 
to the magnificezt euite of rooms where Great 
Anna and her successcrs did ‘* sometimes coun- 
sel take—and sometimes tea.” The walls ard 
ceiling above the staircase are decorated with 
gaudy but meretrivious splendor by the once fa- 
mous Neapolitan, Antonio Verrio, who, follow- 
ing the dangerous example of Rubens, has cov- 
ered this enormous surface with a strange med- 
ley of gods, goddesses, clouds, sideboards of 
plate, and Roman Emperors, iil designed, per- 
haps, and worse painted, yet with a certain mag- 
nificence in the general effect, whicb, to the un- 
critical eye, is not altogether unimposing. The 
Pictures themselves, which crowd the lofty walls 
of the State Apartments, form also a strange 
medley of heterogeneous productions, authentic 
masterpieces of the highest excellence hanging 
Bide by side with inferior copies or inconsider- 
able mediocrities. They date from the times of 
Henry VIII. to the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, with the exception of certain ex- 
amples of the early Italian and Flemish schools, 








of which the most important is the series, now 
very dilapidated, of paintings in distemper by 
Andrea Mantegna, representing the Triumph of 
Julius Cesar, which formed part of the private 
collection of a monarch, who, whatever his 
faults, will long be remembered as an enlight- 
ened and munificent patron of the arts, the ill- 
fated CharlesI. Many of the paintings of the 
time of Henry VIII. are from the hand of the 
King’s favorite painter, Hans Holbein. They 
are chiefly portraits, some of the king himself 
and of his children; but the most interesting 
of all is a little brown panel on which the master 
has depisted, with delicate skill and unmis- 
takable fidelity, the calm, intellec‘ual, and re- 
fined countenance of his friend Erasmus. To 
Holbein is ascribed, one would say without good 
foundation, a curious piec2 of King Henry’s 
Embarkation from Dover, in the year 1520, to 
meet the French King, Francis I, at Boulogne. 
This is one of the pictures which Mr. Pepys saw 
at Whitehall on Christmas day 1662, haviug 
come too late for the Communion ; and he takeg 
notice, in this picture, of the ships, and “ the 
great differen¢e between those built then and 
now.” They are certainly, with all their stateli- 
nees, clumsy and top-heavy, a tall structure with 
tier above tier of windows being raised upon the 
bull at either end, and a row of painted shields 
set around the bulwarks, as in the war-ships of 
the old Norsemep, The royal vessel, on which 
Henry is conepicuous, standing amidships, car- 
ries sails of cloth of gold. Another curious and 
interesting picture by Holbein represents the 
meeting of Henry VIII. and Francis I. near Ca- 
lais, on the spot known, from the pomp of that 
occasion, as the Fiell of the Cloth of Gold. 
There is a portrait of Francie, attributed to the 
same master, who has certainly not flattered his 
august sitter. The countenance, pale and 
bloated, with long, hooked nose, and small, 
half shut eyes, is of a type as unattractive as 
could well be imagined, and ill accords with 
Francis’s well-known character for chivalry and 
valor. Henry himself, with his broad, square 
face, and diminutive features, appears almost 
as a model of manly beauty in comparison. 

It would seem that the artists were the only 
persons of her entowrage from whom the Virgin 
Queen dispensed with adulation. There are 
several portraits of Elizabeth at Hampton Court, 
and it must be confessed that if the likeness be 
flattering, the personal appearance of her Maj- 
esty must have been worse than plain. One 
painter, however, the Flemish Lucas de Heere, 
has indulged iu a piece of fulsome adulation in 
the guise of an allegorical conceit, worthy of the 
days of euphuiem; yet even he has not ven- 
tured to deviate from truth so far as to endow 
her with a beautifal person. In this quaint per- 
formance the Queen is represented issuing in 
state from a door, while Juno, Pallas, and Venus 
fall back abashed and discomfited before her. 
It must be owned, however, that the artist has 
made his goddesses even more ill-favored than 
the Queen. This picture was among those of 
the Royal Collection which were sold by the 
Commonwealth after the execution of Charles I, 
and found a purchaser at the modest price of 
two pounds. Not the least interesting of the 
portraita of Elizabeth is one, taken late in her 
life, by another Flemish painter, Mark Gerrard, 
and said to be the last for which she sat. Her 
face, always thin, is here almost haggard; but 
to make amends for her lost youth the painter 
has been more than ever lavish of jewels and be- 
dizenments, and she shines forth ‘in all the 
glaring impotence of dress.” 

There can be no doubt that the general un- 
attractiveness which prevails in the female por- 
traits of this epoch, was partly due to the hard, 
formal], and lifeless manner which distinguished 
in this particular the Northern Schools of paint- 
ing. Even Holbein was not free from this de- 
fect. His male heads are frequently so full of 
character and of life, that anything more per- 
fect could with difficulty be imagined ; but his 
portraits of ladies are often deficient in the 
grace and softness which, in some measure, their 
originals must surely have possessed, and which 
are capable of imparting, even to homely fea- 
tures, some degree of attractiveness. Sir An- 
tonio More, who died in 1568, was among the 
first to introduce a softer and more elegant 
style. There is a portrait here, from his hand, 
of a young lady, richly attired, and wearing 
about her neck a wide ruff, such a8 we com- 
monly find in the portraits of Queen Elizabeth. 
She is by no means of remarkable beauty, yet 
such is the superior ease of the style, and so 
much of nature and animation is discovered in 
the face and figure, that she seems to us even 
charming by the side of the rigid and inanimate 
fair ones porirayed by other artists of the 
time. 

It was, however, to the example of Rubens and 
Vandyke that we owe the complete eubversion of 
the hard, dry manner that preceded the days of 
Charles I. and the substitution of the bold and 
animated method by which those artists im- 
parted to their subjects an air of life and 
reality, and which attained its ultimate perfec- 
tion in the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds. There 
is but one work of Kubens in the palace, a‘large 
and fine piece, representing Sleeping Nymphs 
with a landscape background attributed to 


Snyders. Of Vandyke, however, there are sev- 
eral interesting examples, although none of the 
first importance; the large equestrian portrait 
of Charles I. is probably not by his own hand, 
but an excellent copy of the original at Wind- 
sor. On either side of this picture hangs a fine 
full-length by Velasquez—portraits of Philip 1V. 
of Spain and his Queen Chrisliaa. Honthorst, 
Mytens, and Van Somer, were Dutch portrait 
painters who flourished about the period of the 
early Stuart sovereigns, and of whose works ex- 
cellent examples are preserved at Hampton 
Court. Some of Mytens full-lengths are ex- 
ecuted with a force and freedom which would 
hardly discredit Vandyke. By Honthorst there 
is a fine painting of the Duke of Buckingham 
(Charles the First’s favorite) and his family, 
about one-‘hird life size, It displays a masterly 
execution, bat the formal grouping and con- 
strained attitudes of the figures give a1 ut- 


* pleasing air of rigidity to the composition. The 


portrait of the Queen of Bohemia, by the same 
master, is also of interest. Her pale, dignified 
countenarce recalls that of her brother, Charles 
I, but is mark-d by an expression of greater 
resolution, 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF OLD TES- 
TAMENT CRITICISM. 
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Proressors STRACK and Zickler, in connec- 
tion with other scholars, are now pub.ishing 
a commentary on the Bible, including the 
Apocrypha. All critical questions are to be 
treated with reference to the results laid down 
in the introduction to the books of the Old 
and New Testameats as given in the second 
and enlarged edition of the Handbuch der 
Theologischen Wissenschaften, and which con- 
tains the best resumé of the present state 
of Bible criticism. Confining ourselves to 
some of the most important books, we learn 
that with the exception of Keil, all German 
Old Testament students have given up the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. It wascom- 
posed by later redactors of different documen- 
tary writings. The Masoretic text of Samuel 
is corrupt in a great many passages, and must 
be corrected partly by the Septuagint. Chap- 
ters xl—Ixvi cre not by Isaiah (a concession 
made even by Delitzsch in his ‘‘ Messianic 
Prophecies,” Edinburgh, 1880, p. 84, and 
‘Old Testament History of Redemption,” 
ibid., 1881 pp. 141, 154, 163, though not yet 
in the third edition of his commentary) but 
written by ‘the great Unknown,” or * Deu- 
tero-Isaiah,” in the second half of the Baby- 
lonian exile. To Isaiah isconceded chapters 
i—xii(excepting i, 1, vii,8¢), xiv, 24—xviii; xx; 
xxi, 11—xvii; xxii, 28—xxxiii ; Ewald, Bleek, 
Knobel, Schrader corcede also chapter xix ; 
Gesenius, Knobel, Cheyne, Schrader, Kuenen, 
chapter xxiii; chapter xxi, 1—10 is admitted 
by Kleinert, whom Cheyne follows. Chapters 
xxxvi—xxxix are evidently an historical ap- 
pendix, without the least proof fora Isaianic 
authorship, and by giving up the Isaianic 
authorsbip for these four chapters, there is no 
external reason to ascribe chapters xl—lxvi 
to Isaiah. Ewald thinks that chapters i—xlix 
of Jeremiah are genuine, with the exception 
of x, 11; xxv, 12 (in part), 13,266; xxxix, 1,2, 4 
—13 ani parts of iv, 11; x, 16 ; xx, 21; xxviii,1, 
44, 22. The later origin of chapters |}, li, has 
beenclearly demonstrated by Budde. Jonah 
does not intend to narrate real history, but has 
a didactic tendency; it preaches the universal- 
ity of the merciful love of God, whick embraces 
the Gentiles also. The necessity of regarding 
the contents as a literally true story cannot 
even be established from Luke xi, 29 seq ; 
Matt. xii, 39 seg. Concerning Zechariah, the 
majority of exegetes agree that chapters ix— 
xiv, are not from the prophet. Hitzig admits 
14 Psalms as Davidic, viz., iii—xix, with the 
exception of v, vi, xiv, which are alater inter- 
polation ; Ewald admits eleven entire psalms 
(iii, iv, vii, viii, xi, xviii, xix, xxiv, xxix, 
xxxii, ci) and some fragments (xix, 2—7, 


Ix, 8—11; Ixviii, 14—19; cxliv, 12—14). 
As far as can be seen from _ indications 
contained in the third and fourth edi- 


tions of Delitzsch’s Commentary, forty-four 
‘Psalms are held as Davidic: iii—xix, xxii— 
xxiv, XXvV, xxviii—xxx, xxxii, xxxiv, 
xxxvi—xxxix, xli, li, lii, liv, Ilvi—)xiii, 
ci, ex; he has not decided or has some hesi- 
tation concerning xxv, xxvii, i—vi, xxxi, 
lv, lxiv, ciii, cix; the remaining (twenty- 
three and a half) are not Davidic. All three 
agree in the Davidic origin of Ps. fii, iv, vii, 
viii, xi, Ps. xviii is attested by II. Sam. xxii. 
A careful examination will undoubtedly reduce 
Delitzsch’s number, but it will hardly be pos- 
sible to defend those psalms as Davidie which 
even Delitzsch has given up, especially those 
of the last three books. InJob, thefour Elibu 
discourses, chapters xxxii—xxxvii, form not 





an original part of the book, and Delitzsch 












frankly says:if these discourses and the rest 
of the book are claimed to have been written 
by one poet, then all critical judgment in such 
questions has an end. That Solomon is neither 
intended to be nor can be the cuthor of Eccle- 
siastes is now generally held. According to 
language and contents, the book isthe pro- 
duction of a later time, probably of the last 
century of the Persian rule. Reuss places the 
composition between 223-187; Kleiuert be- 
tween 320 and 217, written by a Jewish sage of 
Alexandria. The author of Chronicles wrote 
the Ezra-Nehemiah Book. The latter originally 
formed the close of Chronicles, which forms a 
valuable supplement to the contents of the old- 
er historical books now extant. Most exegetes 
regard the book of Daniel as a consolatory 
writing of the Maccabean period. Against the 
authorship of Daniel decide mainly: 1,the posi- 
tion of the book in the last part of the canon; 
2,the silence of Ecclesiasticus, chapter xlix ; 
3, the language of the Hebrew portions, the 
Persian, more especially the Greek words; 4, 
the wrong date, i, 1; 5,the manner of proph- 
ecy in the second part. 

....Dr. Caspari, of the University of Chris- 
tiania, Norway, who has for many years been 
ransacking the libraries of Europe for early 
Christian documents, especially those haying 
a bearing on the history of the baptismal for- 
mulas, recently discovered in the library at 8t. 
Gallen, Switzerland, a manuscript of the eighth 
century, containing the greater portion of the 
Itala translation of the Book of Job—namely, 
Job i, 1—38; xvi. The text of this book is 
said to be incomparably superior to that or 
Martianay and Sabatier, whic is from a late- 
manuscript; and Caspari’s text agrees, also, 
closely with the citations found in Augustin. 
It isthe discoverer’s intention to publish a crit- 
ical edition of this Italatext of Job. In this 
connection mention can be made of the appear- 
ance of No. IL. of the “‘ Old Latin Bible Texts,” 
published by the Clarendon Press, of Oxford. 
It isalarge volume of cclvi, 140 pp. quarto 
and is published, with the assistance of Tisch- 
endorf’s copies and the printed texts of Ranke, 
Ceriani and Hagen, by Dr. Wordsworth, Profes- 
sor Sanday and Rev. White. It contains larger 
fragments of the Gospelsaccording to St. Mark 
and St. Matthew, based upon a Turin manu- 
script, as also smalle: fragments of the Gos 
pels from six other manuscripts. To these 
are appended fac-similes of sections of two 
important manuscripts. The first volume of 
these texts contains the Gospel according to 
&t. Matthew on the basis of a Paris,.manu- 
script, with Introduction and five Appendixes, 
edited by Wordsworth. Volume IIL. is in 
press, and will bring the four Gosp2ls accor- 
ding to a Munich manuscript of the sixth cen- 
tury. It is to make its appearance during the 
present year. 








....An indication for estimating the date of 
the Book of Judith is brought forward by the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks in th? Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. One of the coins brought from Priené 
in 1870 by Mr. Clerke, and now in the British 
Museum, bears the legend: ‘* King Orophernes 
the Victorious.’’ The king whose features are 
reproduced on the coin undoubtedly being 
Orophernes II of Cappadocia, Mr. Hicks was 
led to study anew his life, and in so doing was 
irresistibly brought to the conclusion that the 
author of Judith must haye learned the alien 
name Holofernes through this channel, and 
therefore the date of the book cannot be earli- 
er, and probably may not be much later than 
B.C. 150. He conjectures that the story of 
sending out Holofernes was suggested by the 
expedition of Nicanor under Demetrius I 8o- 
er, who was defeated by Judas Maccabeus. 
This result nearly coincides with the conclu- 
ions of Ewald from other indications. 

_... With the financial assistance of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin, Privatdocen 
Dr. F. Notling, of the University at Kénigsberg, 
has undertaken an investigation tour to Pales- 
tine, chiefly for the purpose of geological re-~ 
search in the hitherto but comparatively little 
known districts of Gaulanitis. The results of 
the investigations, which are to close in Sep 
tember, will be published. 


Sanitary. 


OUR SEXTON. 


SexTons are among the most indefinable of 
officers. There is an air ofsacredness about the 
name that at first tells usonly of the care of 
vestments and sacred utensils. Custom in time 
made havoc with this select service by £0 often 
coupling their neme with that of the undertaker. 
Had this association originated in more modern 
times we should have thought that their mode 
of management of church buildings was a pre- 
liminary to ac ive businees in the last named 
direction. As it is, the sexton bas distinctly 
come to be the individual of affairs in charge of 
all that relates to the preparation of the church 
building and other meeting rooms for the recep- 
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tion of the congregation. This means no easy 
or ordinary service. The modern church, its 
lecture room, parlors, etc., deserves to be called 
‘*the establishment”; with its upbolstery, its 
carvings, its carpetr, its windowe, its heating 
and ventilating apparatus, and its various modes 
and times of cccupancy, it is no little study and 
no brief labor to have it in a condition fitted for 
the reception of the people. Some of the great- 
eat breaches of sanitary law and sanitary admin- 
istration are to be met with in cur churches. 
The mere sweeping and dusting of a churcn re- 
quires all that care and attention which is be- 
stowed by the good housekeep:r upon her home, 
Generally the work is committed to men not 
trained to any euch service. Many a church re- 
ceives but a very rare shaking of its carpets and 
cushivns or any such rubbing and dusting as 
are necessary to sustained cleanliness. 

Bat it is especially in matters of ventilation, 
heating and lhghtiug that we euffer from the 
mismanagement of churches. 

When a congregation ia dismissed, the first 
business of the sexton should be a thorvugh 
ventilation of the building. This doer not mean 
merely the pushing up of a window ortwo. With 
the tendency that air has to cling to surfaces, 
and of floating particles to do the same, any 
crowded church needs such thorough flushing 
with air as can only be secured by a verv exten- 
sive opening of it to the outerair. This may 
not be necessary and possibie between a morn- 
ing and evening service, but 1s especially desira- 
ble after the latter. From inquiry we belive it 
to be the more common practice for the airing 
to be left until tbe next Saturday, and ther for 
it to be done in a very imperfect way. 

The church is thus left tilled with the contam- 

inated air for nearly a weck. I[t not only has 
not the advantage of a house used every day, 
which will get some relief from the opening of 
doors and wiudows, and the passing in and out 
of occupants and guests. The stifled air settles 
about its corners and crevices,or sinks along 
the pews, and 18 no: easily removed by the work 
of the following Saturday. Indeed, there is 
often painstaking not to remove much of it, but 
to keep it for the hasty warming. It is too little 
realized that the numbers of people and the 
multitud:s of lights at evening very rapidly ex- 
haust the oxygen from the air. At the close of 
the day’s service there is a reservoir of impure 
air which thould be perempcorily turned out cf 
doors. Monday and not Saturday is the best 
cleaning and regulating day for church assembly 
rooms. Tbe desigao of the Saturday afternoun 
or early Sunday mcrning opening should not be 
the removal of fuul air, butof avy dampness, by 
letting in fresh air and suoshine. It is the 
proper union of these two metnods that secures 
the best condition of air fur churches, As ail 
large assembly rooms are difficult of regulation 
as to draughts, churches should now depend 
much on window ventilation. If they do, the 
persons in adjacent pews, or those receiving the 
air on the backs of the head or necks, not ivfre- 
quently caten cold. Where window ventilation 
is at all relied upon, pieces or strips of board 
should so be at command, to place under the 
lower sab, as to make the inlet to be between 
the upper and the lower sash wheu the latter is 
raised and the strip of board placed under it, 
Where windows are opened from the top, they 
should be so opened that the opposite one is 
sbut, so that direct draughts may be prevented. 
The Tobin system of ventilation, or some uther 
by which air is admitted through the walls and 
at a hight above the heads of persons standing, 
is much better than tbe usual window venti- 
lation. Openings above lamps and chandelitrs 
aid in the removal of foulair, but in large rooms 
not suv much as is generally supposed, unless 
there is aduitional aid to exhaust the room or 
attic above. 

Churches suffer mush from imperfect modes 
of heating. O.ten there is an attempt to make 
@ single furnace or two do the work which 
should be distribu ed among several. It is hard 
to distridute heat from one center over a large 
assembly room. When the attempt is made the 
furnace is driven at such a heat as to introduce 
it at entirely too high a temperature for com- 
fortable diffasion. In the atrempt carbon oxide 
and various gases of forced combustion are 
blown in with the heated air. ‘There is aiso that 
burnt feeling of ihe heated air so often com- 
plained of, and an absence of moisture which 
makes sudden demands upon individuals as well 
as upon surroundings. If most of our churches 
are to continue to depend upon furnaces, we are 
not sure but that fire-places will have to take 
their places in various corners as a means of 
ventilation, Ev: ry sexton needs to make the 
particular building he euperintends a study as 
to its administratiun. In this he must keep 
clear of notions and of mere sensations, The 
thermometer here and there should tell him the 
actual warmth. He should know how to test 
draugbts, and then should not be governed by 
the feelings of others. We are glad that so 
much mure attention is being given to church 
audience rooms, Fitness for worship and the 


reason why the assembly rooms for our congre- 
gations should not represent the very highest 
perfection of healthy surroundings, 


Science. 


Tae English observers were reasonably suc- 
cessful with the eclipse of Aug. 29th, at the 
Island of Grenada. The weather was not al- 
together satisfactory, but five of the six par- 
ties into which the expedition separated saw 
the eclipse, and only one of them—that to 
which Mr. Lockyer belonged —lost it alto- 
gether. The most interesting result was the 
almost decisive failure of the attempt to pho- 
tograph the corona before and auring the 
eclipse, by the method of Mr. Huggins. An 
apparatus prepared under his own direction 
was used, by Captain Darwin, and his meth- 
ods were exactly followed; but noimpression of 
the corona could be cbtained on his plates 
during the eclipse, nor any trace of the moon’s 
outline obscuring the corena belore or after 
the totality; wbile other plates, exposed in 
the ordinary way foralong time, gave good 
pictures of the corona during the totality. 
The only reason why this negative result can- 
pot be regarded as absolutely decisive, is that 
the sky, as Mr. Common points out, was by no 
means satisfactorily clear at the time. Tac- 
chini also observed certain ‘white’? promi- 
vences, as he calls them, similar to some noted 
during the eclipse of 1883. He is disposed to 
think that these are quite distinct from the 
red hydrogen prowminences, and that they con- 
sist of relatively cool material falling toward 
the sun. He found, also (what bas been well 
enough known for a long time, but seems to 
beregarded by him as new), that the image of 
a prominence as seen in the spectroscope be- 
fore and after totality, is by no means identi- 
cal with ‘ie éelecopicimage of t.« same ob- 
ject as seen durlng the totality. A consider- 
able number of photograpbs of the corona, 
and also of the spectrum of the corona were 
obtained. It will be necessary to wait for the 
development of the plates before their value 
can be fully ascertained. Notwithstanding the 
fog and haze, the coronal streamers were 
traced to a distance of six or seven times the 
sun’s diameter—not so far, bowever. as in 
1878. The eciipse was an unusually dark one, 
the duration of totality being considerable, 
and tbe corona faint, as might be expected at 
the time of sun-spot minimum. We bave not 
yet any account from Prof. W. H. Pickering, 
of Bostou, who, with a small party of friends, 
also observed tue eclipse on the same island 
His program was to be chiefly punoto- 
graphic. 











..+.The Compagnie Généra’e des horloges et 
forces pneumatiques of Paris, bas introduced 
their system of distributing compressed air 
throughout thatcity. among the many uses 
which may be made of compressed air may 
be mentioned the running of ligbt machinery, 
producing ventila ion, and reducing the tem- 
perature, By introducing the air into burn- 
ing gas a remarkably brilliant light is ob- 
tained. The problem of hea ing by gas may 
be considered as solved, if compressed air is 
introducedinto houses. The company is now 
endeavoring to obtain permission to lay its 
pipes in Berlin. 


....It has been supposed that a number of 
the substances existing in the cochineal in- 
sect are produced during the preparation for 
commerce. Liebermann shows, however, that 
the peculiar waxy subsvance, which he calls 
coccerine, is contained in the animal when 
alive. Empty coccoons were foun‘ to contain 
some three-fourths of their weight of coccer- 
ine, and the leaves of the cactus, on which the 
animals feed, were covered with what ap 
peared to be white mold, but which oninvesti- 
gation proved to becoccerine which had beev 
exuded by the insects. 


....Itis prooosed to make use of electricity 
in cremating dead bodies. The corpse is 
shrouded in a sheet of asbestos and laid upon 
a fiie-brick support. Large copper plates, 
which connect with dynamos of great electro- 
motive force, are placed at the feet and head. 
On turning on the current, the body has the 
same position as the carbon filament in an 
electric lamp, and is instantly consumed. The 
process is much more rapid than any yet intro- 
duced, and is also free from many of the «b- 
jeciions met in the other processes. 


....A great amount of sulphur has been 
found on the Island of Saba, one of the An- 
tiles belongivg to Holland. Lunge states that 
the mines are difficult to work on account of 
tne heavy rains and the hurricanes. Some of 
the rock is 98 per cent. sulphur, but the aver- 
age run is 45 per cent. 





effect of faithful service is much involved in 
these questions as to comfort. With improved 
modes of heating and ventilation, with the elec- 
tric light, and with skillful sextons, there is no 





.... Strohecker finds that the orange-red to 
leather-colored bricks made from Hainstadt 
clay, owe their color 10 a slight amount of 


Hersoualitics. 


....The learned circles of Berlin are showing 
much sympathy for the unfortunate Dr. Wieder- 
mann, who for many years was the faithful 
amanuensis and colaborateur of the late Leorold 
von Ranke, the historian. This young scholar 
(one of the most promising historians of G-r- 
mapy) has suffered so much from his over- 
work in connection with the last volume of 
Ranke’s history, and from the excitement atte d- 
ing the last illness and death of tbe famous mas- 
ter, that bis nerves hive become unstrung and 
his mental powers unsettled. He isin an asy- 
lum near Beriio. 


.... Judge O. 8. Phelps, of Portland, is one of 
the moat active of Maine genealogists, although 
well advanced in life. While engiged recently 
upon some regearches in convection with his 
favorite study, Judge Pheips diacovered in 
Windsor, Conn , a chest belonging 10 a remote 
grandfather, which cams over in the ship ‘*‘ Mar- 
ion Jopp,” in 1630, with other family relics of 
equal antiqui'y and interest whith had entirely 
escaped notice for more than a hundred years. 
Judge Phelps is writing a complete history of 
the Phelps family in America, wbich will be of 
much interest and value to ali of the name. 


....1t will carry many a reader back to the 
early days of our merchant navy to hear that an 
Australian miner, named Robert Walker, has 
brought suit for $15,0LU against Captain Steer 
of Sacramen‘e, of tne bark “ Star of Denmark” 
for ‘“‘shanghai-ing” him from Newcastle in 
August last. He claims that he was drugged, 
taken on board and forced to work as a common 
sailor. He left a wife and children behind him 
who bave no means of support. Cases of this 
kind are so rare in the local courts nowadays 
that the oatcome will be watched with interest. 


...-Princees Biemarck is represented by a 
French correspondent as a woman of great 
worth and vulga: manner, possessing a good 
beart and common sense. She has the most 
unbounded admiration for her husband. She is 
uot in the least proud of her position, is greatly 
liked by everybody around her, though she is 
‘always brusque toward them and sometimes 
even bearish.” 


....Mr. Bartholdi says that, so far as he 
knows, the great Statue of Liberty is the first 
example of a copper exterior mounted on iron 
trusses. He alzo said to a quessioner on the 
subject of his compenration, that he had, prac- 
tically, *‘ given his work on it from first to last,” 
but did not regret an hour or a stroke it had 
cost bim, in his pride and delight to-day. 


...-Miss Walpole’s death, at Hampton Court 
Palace, left vacant her fine suite of rooms in 
the great building, secured to her as the grand- 
daughter of Lord Clive, as long as she lived. 
More than eighty private applications for the 
apartments came before her funeral, 


-...General Kaulbars, the Russian minister, 
just now so notable a character, is described as 
atall, stooping, bony man, with a low, soft 
voice. He epeaks several languages, writes 
poctry, is an amateur entomologist, and is very 
agreeable socially. 


....Tbe once very prominent French sculptor, 
Eugéne Holle is dead quite suddenly. He pro- 
duced many fine portrait busts, and executed 
the bronze statue of General Foy, at Ham, which 
is much admired by critics. 


....A statue of General Halleck has been 
erected in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. It 
is eight feet high and stands on a base six feet 
equare. It is cut from Rhode Island granite. 


aee-The author of “John Bull and his 
Island,” and its companion satirer, Mr. ‘‘ Max 
O’ Rell,” will come to this country on a lectur- 
ing tour at the beginning of next year. 


...-The King of Portugal is a fine English 
scholar and has publighed a version of ‘**‘ Ham- 
let.” ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” “Othello” and 
* Richard I11” in Portuguese. 


....Degajeff, the eminent Nibilist who mur- 
dered Colonel Soudeikin three years ago, has 
eecaped from Siberia, and the Czar offers $5,000 
for his head. 


»»»+Dr. Tafel, some sixteen years ago Pro- 
fessor of Languages at Hirvard, is now a Swe- 
devborgian minister of London and a British 
subject. 


.-.. Mrs. Gen. Custer spent the summer at 
what is now her New York bome in Gramercy 
Park, at work on a book on Kansas and frontier 
life. 


.... Mra, Attbur Stannard, wko writes English 
army stories as ‘“‘Jobn Strange Winter,” has 
made her appearance as a public reader. 

...-Mr, Francis Parkman exbibited last week, 


at Boston, one of the finest private chrysanthe- 
mum shows ever seen in this country. 


«»e-Queen Victoria has spent exactly twelve 
days, and no more, in Ireland since her coro- 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 14TH. 
PETER RESTORED.—Joun xx1, 14—19. 


Notes —“ Knew not that it was Jesus.” — 
Either they did not recogniz3 him in the twi- 
light, or be did not wish to reveal himself as yet. 
* Children.” —A term of endearment. 
“* Have ye aught to eat?”—To eat means 
something to be eaten with bread. In Galilee 
the peasant’s eommon accompaniment of bread 
was fish, as was hers meant **And now 
they were not abl: to draw it, for the multitude of 
fishes.” —Clearly a miracuious haul; they could 
not draw the net to the boat. This recailed to 
Jobn’s thoughtful beart a similar miracle, re- 
corded in Luke v, 1—12, and we can almost 
bear bim joyfully crying out to Peter: *‘It isthe 
Lord.” “He girt his coat about him.”— 
“Naked” need not be taken liieraliy. It means 
he only had bis undergarment op, It is uzed 
just as we say “stripped,” in connection with a 
boating man. He fastened it up with a girdle, 
so a8 to swim on the easier. ** Abvut two 
hundred cubits”—A little more than a bur- 

















dred yards. The discip!es stick to the 
net; they dr:g it ashore; but do not 
land it, That is seserved for Peter.——— 


* A fire of coals.”—Charcoa), of course, or coals 
from a woud fire. Mineral coal was not known 
of in the East at that time, and is sc-rce to-day. 
“ Bring of the fish which ye have now 
taken.”—So as to have enough forall. He also 
calls attentiun to the greatness of the miracle. 
** Simon Feter therefore went up and drew 
the net to land.””—Pe:er now assumes the le:der- 
ship. We must not suppose he drew the net 
alone. So marvelous was the haul that they 
counted the fish ; and still the ne* held together, 

—*‘* Come and break your fast.”—He pre- 
ares the meal, and invites them to breakfast. 
**And none of the disciples durst inqwre of 
hum, Who art thou?”—Awe and reverence held 
them. They obeyed sileutly. “* This is now 
the third time.”—The third time he appeared to 
his disciples in a body. The appearance to 
Mary is not counted. Also, the third time men- 
tioned in this Gospel. The narrative thus far 
culminates at the meal. Now comes Peter’s con- 
fession of love, and his restoration. ——— 
** Simon, son of Jonas.” —A solemao form of ad- 
dress. ** Lovest thou me more than these ?” — 
The threefold repetition of the question, Lovest 
thcu me? clearly points back to Pcter’s threc- 
fold denial, The original Greck may be more 
clearly brought before us in one view by the fol- 
lowing, from Schaff: 

















Questions. Answers, Commands. 
1, Lovestthoume Dearly love Feed my sheep. 
morethanthese? _ thee. 


2. Lovest thoume? Dearly love Shepherd my sheep. 
th 


ee, 
8. Dost thoulova Dearlylove Feed my sheeplings, 
me dearly? thee. 
In the origiual the word for love, which Jesus 
uses in his firat two questions, is different from 
the word used in the three answers. The for- 
mer means a reverential affection; the latter 
more of a personal, instinctivelove. This Jesus 
uses in his last question. ** Thou knowest 
all things."—An appeal from a huwiliated, 
grieved, and loving heart.———Verses 18 and 
19 clearly refer to Peter’s death by violence. His 
martyrdom was to be the clearest testimony of 
his love to his Master. The tradition is tbat he 
was crucified the same date as Paul under Nero, 
Origen states that he was crucified with his head 
down, unwilling to suffer the same death as his 
Lord. 

Instruction.—While the disciples were waiting 
for their Master to appear they worked. Are 
vou eager for the accomplishment of any noble 
purpose, the purifying of politics, total absti- 
pence, or the evangelization of your town or 
city? Your business is to work as vou wait, 
vbouch it be dark. The dawn will come, and 
Christ with it. It was tor Paul and Apollos to 
plant and water. God alone can give the in- 
crease, 

The disciples did not recognize Jesus. Itisa 
common thing to pass him over blindly when 
he comes to heJp. You can train your spiritual 
eye by constantly keeping a jookou: for him. 
Look for him in prosperity and adversity alike. 
Yes, look for bim all tbe time. Soon you will 
be surprised to find yourselves reeogn zing 
Jesus’s hand here and there in everyday life 
where you uever suspected it before, Try it 
this week and see. 

It was personal love that Jesus demanded of 
Peter. He claimed tbat bis whole heart should 
be centered upon bim who is “ one altogetuer 
lovelv.” It is net love of church, of communion, 
of visiting the sick and poor, aud of a thousand 
and one other good pursuits, he wants first, Not 
at all. He demands as tirst requisite the entre 
surrender of your heart. True love lke tbis 
wil fiod s»me work to do for him, never fear. 
That wilt be a good test of your Jove to tind out 
opportunities of feeding Corist’s sbeep. 

It naturally follows that working tor Christ 
will increase our love for him. 

Jesus asks no protestauons of love, no loud 
words, no vain life service of you. He wants & 
simole, loving ministering to his blind and 
hangry sheep. They must ve guided and fed. 
‘Tne lambs especially must be cared: for. Tbe 
most successful church is generally the one that 
bas the most active Sur duy-school 2 

No une is exewpt from following Christ. [bis 
consists of a personal loyalty to him. It is to 
step in his foots.epa and go his way. The fol- 
lower is to share the hardships as well as the 











oxide of cerium which they contain. 






nation forty-nine years ago. 


joys and rewards of an active campaign. 
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School aud College, 


Ir is announced, under the auspices of the 
Arche >logical Institute of America, that the 
sum of $25,000 required for the erection of a 
proper building for the School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, founded by the Institute in 
1881, having been secured, the lot of land offered 
by tne Greek Government as a site for the 
school, adjoining the plot of ground given to 
the Prisish School of Archeological and Classi- 
cal Studies was accepted, and will be proceeded 
with as soon as poseible, under the direction of 
Mr. 8. B. P. Trowbridge. The school being 
thus p-rmanently establishei, the Council of 
the Institute, at their annual meeting, resolved 
to proceed at the earliest practicable moment to 
procure for the school a permanent endowment 
of $100,000; the temporary arrangements under 
which it is now carri-d on having sofficed to 
prove its usefulness, as well as the existence of 
an active demand among the more advanced 
students of the history, literature and arts of 
Greece for the facilities which the school is in, 
tended to afford. 





...-Ata recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Cornell University the subject of conferring 
honorary degrees, of which the Alumni of the 
Uaiversity, with but very few exceptions, have 
recently expressed their disapproval, was con- 
sidered. The action t:ken by the Board last 
June, which favored the granting of honcrary 
degrees, was uvanimously rescinded. Te 
Board bas decided on a two years’ law course, 
with a Faculty comprising a resident Dean, a 
Professor and Assis ant Professor, and special 
non-rerident Professors, This Faculty is to be 
chosen at the next meeting of the Board, in 
January, 1837, when the public announcement 
of the law department will be made. The re- 
port of Presicent Adams shuwed the institution 
to be in a flourishing conditioa in regard to the 
number of scudents aud the efficiency of the 
Faculty. The whole number of students is 794, 
of which 470 are new 8 uden‘s. The total pum- 
ber of Freshmen in full standing is 804, There 
are thirty-three post-graduates., 


-+.-Toe magnificent stone building of the 
Case School of Applied Sciencesat the East Ead, 
Cleveland, O., which was completed and opened 
about a year ago, at a coat of $200,090, was 
burned Oct. 27.h. The discovery of the fire was 
followed by an explpsion iu the chemical labor- 
ators, which blew out a portion of one of the 
walls. The flames soon made short work of the 
fine structure. The building was fuur stories in 
hight, aud built of eandstove. It was furnished 
witha all the latest appliances for the demonsrra- 
tion of science. ‘I'he total loss is estimated at 
$200,000. The physiological and chemical ap- 
paratus and the geological collection were among 
toe finest inthe country. The chemical appli- 
ances were valued at $20,000. The geological 
collection was very flac. It is thought that the 
building and 1ts contents were insured for about 
$75,000. There were from fifty to sixty students 
in the echool. 


....Ln the department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts (vbe collegiate) of the University of 
Michigan, 316 persons applied for admiasion 
this fall, of whom 300 were admitted. Of these 
$00, 10 were graduates of other colleges, apply- 
ing fur post-graduate work ; 48 were undergrad- 
uates of other colleges, entering on advanced 
stand ng, 242 were freshmen or select students. 
The total number registered now in that depart- 
ment 13 644. The total registration now 1s as 
follows: Literary department, 644; medical de- 
partment, 312; law department, 304; homeo- 
pathic department, 59; pharmacy depariment, 
62; dental department, 90; tota!, 1,471. Judg- 
ing by past years, 100 more will be enrolled dur- 
ing the year. 


....The number of students in the various 
classes of Harvard Coliege, as announced Oct. 
27.b, was: S-:miors, 240; juniorr, 238; sopho- 
mores, 225; freshmen, 279. This 1s the largest 
freshman class, the previous highest number 
having been 263 in the class of 1884. The total 
in the Collegiate Department is 932, against 958 
last year. There are 95 special students, mak- 
ing the grand total 1,077. Of these 339 are from 
Boston and vicinity, 216 from Massacuusetis, 
exclusive of Buaton, 133 from NewYork, includ- 
ing 70 from New York City. 


....Dr. Atticus G. Haygood delivered the ad- 
dress on the formal “ opsaing day” at Gammon 
School of Theology, Atlant, Oct. 27th, The 
school begins ite fourth year with a larger at- 
tendance than ever before. Prof. Edward L. 
Parks has entered upon the work of the new 
chair of systematic theology. 


....The corporation of Yale College has di- 
tected the edi or of the anoual catalogue to use 
the name of Yaie University bereatter in that 
and simular official publications. 


-.--Some $800,000, it is announced, has been 
subscribed for the new Catholic University in 
Wasbinogton. 


..+.Williams College has an unusually large 
no class this year. It numbers 118. 
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isis 


MisstonaRies in Madagascar are rejoicing 
over the completion of a happy quarter of a 
century since the reopening of that ieland to 
the Gosp2l. For twenty-five years (1836 —1861), 
during the reign of Ranavdlona I, the Bloody 
Mary of Madegascar, the island was closed 
against the missionary. On her death, late in 
the summer of 1861, her son and succeséor, 
Raddma IL at once welcomed the missionary 
acd gave liberty to his subjects to worship God 
as they chose. He wrote an autograph letter to 
the London Missionary Society aeking them 
tosend out missionaries. A company of mis- 
sionaries, of whom Mr, Ellis was,the best known, 
at once set sail, They carried with them 10,600 
copies of the New Testament and portions of 
the Old, the gift of the British and Foreign 
Bible Suciety, London, 3,000 reams of printing 
paper granted by the religious Tract Societ y 
London, and 20,000 volumcs of tracts and Chris- 
tian books. The increase in adh+rents to tbe 
churches presided over by missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society in Madsgascar 
after it was reopened to them was wonderful. 
In 1367 there were 92 congregations, 5.255 
churchbmembers and 13.632 adherents. In 1869 
they had risen to 468 congregations, 10,546 
cburcbmembers and 153 000 adherents. In 1879 
they were 1,142 congregations, 30,125 church- 
members and 253,182 adh: rents. 


...-The following interesting note comes to us 
from the Rev. H. G. Appeozeller, of the Meth- 
odist Mission in Seoul, Corea, under date of 
September 13th: 

Western medical science has reached the throne 
of Corea and both the King and Queen are now 
treated by foreign doctors. The**Corean Govern- 
ment Hospital,” in charge of Drs. H. N. Alien and 
J. W. Heron, has been such a success among the 
natives aa to recommend itself favorably to the at- 
tention of His Majesty. Tne King, from the begin- 
hing of the medical work here, has taken a lively 
interest in it, and the doctors had but to make their 
wishes known to him and their requests were 
grauted. For some months past the King received 
medicines from Dr. Allen at his private office. Dur- 
ing toe recent cholera epidemic His Majesty sent 
for alarge supply of carbolic acid. Dr. Annie J. 
Ellers came to Seoul under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Missionary Society, in July. In Au- 
gust the Queen was taken sick, and Miss Eliers was 
sent for and has been very successful in her treat- 
ment. The native sourt physicians have been dis- 
missed from the Palace, and our doctors have thus 
a clear path before them. 


...-Tbe London Missionary Society has suf- 
fered a heavy lors in the death of the Rev. J. E. 
Payne, of Calcutta, He labored in connection 
with the Calcntta mission for twenty-five years. 
“He had, in an extraordinary degree, the pro- 
verbial ‘ Englishman's love of work.’ After hav- 
ing been laid atide awhile, he said with empba- 
sis, ‘Won’t 1 work when I'm up again?’” He 
taught, examined, preached in Bengali and in 
Eogtish, wrote articies, translated, examined 
manuscript for the Tract Society, acted as pas- 
tor, and was Secretary to the Bengal Auxiliary 
Society. He also directed the work of a num- 
ber of colporteurs, and was apt at throwing off 
large quantities of leaflet Christian literature. 
He had a principal part in preparing the late 
Statistical Tables of Indian Missions whicb have 
done so much t9 silence forever the taunt that 
‘‘ missions are a failure.” 


..--The loss incurred by the English Baptist 
Missionary Society through the recent fire at 
Artbington Station, Stanley Pool,Central Africa, 
iz, according to de:ailed information recently 
received, a little over twenty thousand dollars, 
The committee having issued an appeal for 
special help toward a fire fund, a remarkable re- 
sponse was elicited. Gifts came in from richand 
poor, the widow and the fatherless, the blind, 
the halt and the lame; from eailors, soldiers, 
bargemen, scavengers, co:liere, castermongers, 
watercresé-sellers and laborers. The Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon sent one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-five dollars from bischurcb, The treas- 
urer of the society, Mr. Tritton, gave a thousand 
dollars. Withiu a few days more than half ot the 
otal loss was received. 


...-The Rev. G. H. Rouse, Indian missionary, 
writes: ‘*‘Even in the last few years we have 
made considerable advance, Not very long ago 
people in Injia did not care to hear the name of 
Jesus. We might preach against idolatry and 
men would listen; but as soon as we b:gan to 
mention the name of Christ our congregations 
would disperse. It is different now. People in 
the sireets are more d-sirous to hear of Chris:, 
It is puw rather an advantage than otherwise to 
have the name of Christ on the books we seek to 
sell. People will buy a Gospel called ‘Tne Life 
of Jesus Christ’; bus if offered Isaiah or 
Daniel or Acts, will cay: ‘Wedo uot want that 
book.’ ” 


...-Tbrough the intervention of the German 
Government the Cameroon’s Mission has been 
purchased from the Baptist denomination by 
the Mission Society at Basle for the sum of two 
thousand pounds. This money is to pay for the 
buildings and lands at Victoria, 





Pebbles, 


-» After all it is the bad child that gets the 
palm. 


--..When a@ man buys a porous plaster, 
whether he likes it or not, he generally sticks to 
hia bargain, 


.-+-Marketman: ‘Why, did you return that 
pair of fowls yesterday?” Customer: *B.- 
cause I thought you had better send them to a 
home for aged couples.” 


....A New York paper is discussing the ques- 
tion: ** Who invented the word dude?” What 
we want to know, though, is whv invented the 
dude himself. That is the man to be killed. 


-.++»Here is the latest hotel paradox: In look- 
ing for your apartment in a hotel, the only 
thing you can go by is the number of your room; 
and yet, if you go by the number of your room, 
you will get into the wrong room. 


.-.-fapa: *‘No, my dear, I would not wear tan- 
colored gloves; they do not match your dress,” 
His Heiress: “Dear me! Neither toey do (bright. 
ening); but then, you know, Papa, I can get a 
dress and a wrap and a bonnet and a parasol to 
match the gloves.” 


....'* Have you license in Pennsylvania?” asked 
a Buffalo young lady, deeply interestedin emper- 
ance work, of a Pittsburzh visitor. ** License!” 
replied the latter, ‘* I should just think we had. 
Why, you can’t even get married without one, ’ 


..-.-Chronology.— Old Gentleman (putting a 
few questions): “*Nuw, boys—ah—can any of 
you tell me what commandment Adam broke 
when he took the forbidden fruit?” Smail 
Scholar (like a shot): * Please, sir, th’ worn’t 
no commandments then, sir!” 


....‘* Who is your favorite author?” asked the 
literary writer. Maggie quickly replied: “ The 
author of my being, of course, dear papa.” It 
is unnecessary to say that papa immediately 
came down with the cash for the new dress 
which Maggie had set her heart on, 


...-Burdette’s way with tramps who refuse 
to work for their victuals—When they ask for 
something to eat ‘‘for poor laboring man,” 
I give them some biscuit my cousin Edith 
baked, and some tripe that I cut off the kitchen 
door-mat. If they eat it, labor wiil be scarcer 
than ever in this land. 


....“* Bailiff,” said an Arkansas judge one day 
last week, to the officer in charge of the jury, 
«will you please inform the jury that there will 
be a horse-race in Merrick’s pasture at three 
o'clock?” The jury had been outs for forty-eight 
hours, but in kess than thirty minates they came 
into court with a verdict. 


.--»A man entered a Little Rock bank and 
presented a check which read: ‘‘ Pay to bearer 
the sum of ten dollars.” Tne cashier took the 
check, looked at it and said: ‘‘The check is per- 
fectly good, but yuu’ll have to get some one to 
identify you.” ‘*‘ What is the use?” the man re- 
plied; ‘*don’t you see that it says ‘Pay to bear. 
er?’” °* Yes, but you must prove that you are 
the bearer.” 


....Mr. Isaacs had enticed Mr. Treustein into 
his Chatham Street store and was trying to sell 
him a pair uf trousera when there was a great 
shaking of the building, and Mr. Treustein fled 
shouting: ‘‘ Earthquake! Earthquake!” ‘Kom 
back !”’ called out Isaace. ‘*Kom back! Dotvash 
no earthkvake. Dot vash nothing but Shakobs 
ub stairs, lettin’ down de prices on de summer 
goots.” 


...-When the Tenth Regiment, United States 
Infantry, was ordered to New Mexico from the 
** Lake Region,” the little son of a captain did 
not approve of the orders of the general of the 
army, and, indeed, seriously objected to the 
change. He had heard much of the dreariness 
of the wild West, and the Sunday morning be- 
fore the departure of bis father’s company said 
to bis parents: ** Come, now, let us gu to church 
and say good-by to God.” 


.... Tourist; ‘‘An’ now me letter of credit is 
cawshed, can you direct me to some spotin 
this blawsted country that will equal Pipe- 
weed - under - Tay - copse - Herefordstire -heath, 
North Staffordsbire, Eogiand, for a flip ata sal 
mon?” Banker: ‘I seldom fish myself; but 
understand that Mud-creek over-against B:ll- 
Simmonee’s-Mul-pond, Knox Cvunty, over-the- 
left-and-under suspicion-Maine, Unaited States 
of Awmerica-four-hands-’round is a fair sporting 
ground.” 

....Most everybody bas his pet phrase 
which he is apt to use upon all occasions. Mr, 
Hayseed’s 18 “*met with some success.” “ How 
are you getting on with your stock-raising, Mr. 
Hayseed?” be was asked receatly. ‘** Weill,” he 
replied, **I’ve met with some success in raisin’ 
calves.” ‘How ia your oldest boy doing at 
school?” ‘Well, be’s meetin’ with some suc- 
cess ag @ scbolar.” “He ought to, tor he bas 
been well brought up. Your wife is a splendid 
womav, Mr, Hayseed.” ‘ Well, yes, the old 
lady haz—er—met with some success as a fe- 
male,” 





Ministerial Reguster, 


BAPTIST. 

ALLEN, A. Jupson, removes from Gorham to 
Gilbertsville, N. Y. 

BOWMAN, B.L., Marble Hill, Mo, accepts call 
to Clarinda, Ia, 

BRAISLIN, Gisss, Barlington, N. J., called to 
Keysville, N. Y. 

CARMAN, J. N., Portland, Mich., accepts call to 
Circleville, O, 

CROSBY, D., Penn Yan, called to East Aurora 
) A 

DOUGLASS, F. A., Middletown, N. Y., resigns 

DUN>FORD, A, G., called to Lee Street ch., 
Balumore, Md 

MARIN, Manvst C., ord. in Boston, Mags, 

NASH, C. H., accepts calito Cable Street ch., 
Louisville, Ky. 

KEMP, G. H., Easton, Conn., accepts call to 
Niagara Falis, N. Y. 

RAUSCHENBUsCd, Water, ord. in New York 
City. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, Leonagp Wootsky, Post-office address 
changed trum Norwich, Conp., to Savannah, 
Ga. 

BUTLER, 8. R., Mill River, Mass., resigns, 

CULLER, C. H., Farmington, accepts call to 
Bangor, Me, 

DEPEW, W. A., East Weymouth, accepts call 
to Concord, Mass. 

DOLD1, James, Canterbury, N. H., resigns on 
accuunt of ill-health. 

DOWNs, A. O., Brookiyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Cadiliac, Mich, 

EMMONS, A. 38., Morrisville, accepts call to 
Puilasxi, N. Y, 

GRAY, M. 38., Paris, Mich., resigns, 

GREELEY, 8. 8. N., Giimanton, N. H., resigns, 

GULICK, ‘l'nomas L , Las Vegas, N. M., accepts 
call to Sunawich Isiands. 

BALL, A. H., Meriden, Conn., accepts call to 
Great Barrington, Muss, 

HILL, J. L., Lynn, accepts call to Medford, 
Mass. 

HOGES, J. G., Solon and Glen Arbor, Mich., 
Irsigue. 

JOHNSTON, J. B., Storrs Church, Cincinnati, 
O., resigus. 

LANE, N. W., Galt, will supply Fourth ch., San 
Francisco, Cal., for taree monthe, 

MANSFIELD, F. A., ord. in Otto, N. Y. 

MOORE, N. 38., E. Granville, Mase., .esigns, 

NOYES, 8. W., Gilmore, Mich , resigns. 

SLAPLECON, Kopert, accepts call to Imlay 
City, Mich. 

STEVENSON, J. O., Shenandoah, accept call 
to Waterioo, Ia, 

STEVENS, ALFRED, Westminster, West Va., re- 
blgus O01 account Of advanced age, 

SCUDDER, Jno. L., ord. in Jersey City, N. J. 

SWING, A. [., Fremont, Neb., resigns, 

TAYLOR, C. F., accepts call to Ceresco, Mich. 


VaN CAMP, A. J., accepts call to Bridgeport, 
Mich. 


WAKNER, 8., ord. in Dundee, Mich, 


WES! Ropert, eaitor Advance, died suddenly, 
last week. 

WILION, Kk. T., Ridge, N. H., resigns, 

WOODS, F. P., Acton, Mass., accepts, call for 
Six mooths tv Pemoroke, N. A, 

WOODRVDFF, A. E., ord. in Augusta, Me, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, A. W., ord. in Camden, N. J. 

BLAYNEY, J. b., Tiro, O., died recently. 

DRaK#, L. L, D.D., Holden, Mo., accepts call 
two Humvoiat, Kan. 

DUFF, A.J, Denver, Col., died recently. 

DaLE, Geratp F., died Oct. 6.h, at his home 
iu Zauieh on Mouut Lebanon, Syria. He 
was 1n Syriafor tuirteen years. He was tae 
son-in-law of President Bliss, and leave a 
wife aud three little daughters, 

EDWARDs, J. H., Eri«, Penn., removes to 109 
East 734 8t., New York City. 

GRAHAM, W. M., Awantic, Ia., died recently, 

GREENLEE, I. B., Minneapour, Minn., accepts 
Call to A:ta, la. 

HYATT, W. H., accepts call to Iola, Kan. 

LEE, E. T., Portiand, Ore., accepts call to 
Pueblo, Vol. 

LOWRY, 8. G., Austiv, Minn., died recently. 

MoGODNEY, A. Z., accepts call to Caivary ch., 
Peoria, Ll. 

STEVENSON, A. R., Easton, accepts call to 
Hazelton, Penn. 

WILLIAMS, N., Ciunton, Kan., died recently. 

WOODS, J., Vacaville, Cal., died recently. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CRAWFORD, C. B., Virginia Ci y, Nev., accepts 
Cail wo Port Tuwovend, Wash, Ler. 

CHAPMAN, Epcar T., Greenbush, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

DAVis, Joux, Lexington, resigns and accepts 
call to Hannibal, Mo. 

DELEW., Lewis, St. Paul’s, Calvart Co., Md. 
TerigDs. 

FAIR, Campset, D.D , Baltimore, Md., accepts 
cail to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRIFFITH, C. C., Wasbing‘on, D. C., resigns. 

HUBBARD, J. B, called to Marlboro, Md. 

McKING, the Kev. Dr. Raspoups, New York 
Ci-y, accepts cali to New Orieans, La. 

NASH, F. B, Jr., accepts cali to Fargo, Dak. 

PECK, Isaac, Anacostia, D. C., resigus. 

TUGECIE, J. P., Metucnen, N. J., resigns, 

WRIGHT, R. G., Jr.. Brandywine-bundred, 
Del., accepts call to Newtown, Penn. 
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Ziteat 


The prompt mention in owr lst of “Pook: of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr put - 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gcleottv® Of works 
for further no ice. 


TODD'S LIFE OF JOEL BARLOW.* 


Tue city of New York has no monu- 
ment to commemorate Hamilton or Jay, 
and until lately the Life of Joel Barlow had 
not been written. Of the first point we have 
no explanation to offer andcan only confess 
judgment and bear as we may our part in 
the general shame. 

As to Barlow, his career was meteoric. 
He shot up brilliantly into fame and died 
with his star still in the ascendant; but 
now for many years,and particularly in that 
part of the country where the reputation 
of men in literature is made or unmade, it 
has been the fashion to smother Barlow in 
the particularly faint praise of his poems. 
To a small few his name has continued, 
nevertheless, to be high on the roll of 
honor. A collecticn of Barlowana made 
by one of their number has been under- 
stood to have grown to imposing dimen- 
sions. Dr. Griswuld spoke of him with 
temperate appreciation among American 
poets. In his youth he was the leading 
spirit in the choice company of the ‘‘ Hart- 
ford wits.” Jefferson rated him high. 
Madison trusted him. He held important 
commissions from the Government and ex- 
ecuted them successfully amid great diffi- 
culty. In company with Washington and 
five Englishmen he was made by vote of the 
French National Convention a citizen of 
France, and died at last on a public mis- 
sion from our Government to Napoleon, 
then in the thick clouds of bis fatal expe- 
dition to Russia. 

All this, and much more of the same tenor 
which might be added, seems to plead for 
a reopening of\his case, and for a basis of 
favorable assumption on the ground of 
which Mr. Charles Burr Todd introduces 
in his goodly octavo the first ‘* Life” of this 
versatile ‘* poet, statesman, and philoso- 
pher’’—a work which he has done so fully 
and so well that we doubt whether any one 
will have the temerity to attempt to do it 
again; or, at all events, to do it better. 

Joel Barlow was born Marc’ 24th, 1754, 
in a long-roofed farm-house in Redding, 
Fairfield County, Conn., the fourth son of 
his parents, who belonged to what was 
known as good, but not patrician stock. 
He got his first teaching from Parson Bart- 
lett, at home, was fitted for college at 
Hanover, N. H., matricu!ated at Dart- 
mouth, afterward went to Yale, where he 
was graduated with honor in 1778, in the 
most distinguished class the college had 
yet had, Oliver Wolcott, Noah Webster, 
Zephaniah Swift, Uriah Tracy, and Josiah 
Meigs being his classmates and friends. 
The poetic passion was strong in him from 
an early date. He expected a tutorship in 
the college, and the disappointment of fail 
ure is said to have rankled in his heart 
longer than his biographer finds trace of it. 
He lingered on at New Haven, and the 
house is still pointed out where he courted 
and ultimately ran away with Ruth Bald- 
win, fair then, destined to become fairer 
and famous, and to whom his devotion 
never cooled. The relation between the 
two is a romance in real life which one 
loves to look on amid the troubled scenes 
which afterward surrounded them. The 
correspondence between them has many 
delightful examples preserved by Mr. Tudd 
in this volume; some of the letters area 
nervous, busy man’s chronicle, some play- 
ful and witty, some the happy sport 
of a poetic mind, some the passionate 
politics of the former New England Fed 
eralist who had now gone over to the French 
Girondins, but all on the freest, most af- 
fectionate and equal terms with his wife. 
Mr. Todd prints an amorous ballad of his 
student days, addressed by Barlow to his 
love, which would make a high impression 
of promise at that time were it not plainly 

‘an imitation. 








*Lirz anp LETTERS OF JOEL BaBLow, 
Poet, Statesman, Philosopher, with Extracts from hi® 
works and hitherto unpublished poems by CHaRLEs 
Burr Topp. “The author of the Columbiad and the 
Hasty-Pudding wasa man of might in his day. and 
will not pass out of literature or history.” Stedman: 
New York and London. G. P. Putnams’ Sons. 8vo, 
PP, iv, 806. $2,5v. 
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It is not easy to say which of three or 
four was the predominant passion in Bar- 
low. He was a man of wit and letters, 
loved verse and, with good models to study 
and concentration, might have proved the 
morning star of American poesy. But he 
shared quite as much in the political pas- 
sion of the times and divided his life with 
other interests. Two brothers were in 
the army. On a visit to them it is said 
that he had once some taste of actual com- 
bat, though his personal connection with 
the army was only as a chaplain. 

He was regularly ordained for this ser- 
vice and passed the usual examinations, 
but his mind was not at rest in the minis- 
try. There is a tradition that he had a 
touch of heresy or something more alarm- 
ing and that his application was at first 
looked on by the sedate clergy with dis- 
trust and refused. There is some hint of 
this in the ** American Cyclopedia.” But 
if true it must have escaped Mr. Todd, who 
says nothing about it. The only trace of 
such a feeling which we have discovered 
appears in the rather over.anxious pains of 
his older clerical friends tokeep him in the 
ministry, which give the impression of there 
being some danger that he would fall out, 
as in spite of all he very soon did, and was 
admitted tothe bar at Fairfield, but did 
not succeed as a lawyer. 

He must, however, have stood weil with 
the churches of Connecticut, or he would 
not have received from them the important 
trust of remodeling the Hymn Book, which 
he took up after he bad been admitted to the 
bar, and performed the service so well that 
the volume held its place until his relations 
with French infidels and the National Con- 
vention in France created too great a scan- 
dal, and it was supplanted by President 
Dwight’s book. His best piece of work in 
the collection, however, survives on its 
merits. It is the beautiful rendering of the 
137th Psalm, which for some reason, Dr. 
Watts had been unable to versify,and which 
stands now in our books in the unapproach- 
able form given to it by Barlow: 

** Along the banks where Babel 8 curient fcwe. 

During all this period Barlow’s heart was 
notin the law, but in letters and poetic 
plans. The law was to him only a means of 
subsistence into which he gravitated rather 
than the ministry becauze his mind was 
a secular one and glowed with politi. 
c.l interest, even though political ambi- 
tion was not with him a strong vassion. 
The ambition of his life, if he had a definite 
one, was tc achieve a national epic. His 
two poems, ‘*The Union of Columbus” 
and ‘‘ The Columbiad,” were essentially 
one. They were two in execution only be- 
cause he never was able to train and concen- 
trate his powers far enough really to achieve 
the one he dreamed of. It is the fashion to 
refer to these poems and all that Barlow 
wrote with unmerited and not over-credit- 
able scorn, as if they were not génuine 
milestones, planted on the actual course of 
American poetry, but milestones set up 
in the wilderness before that course began, 
and useful only to show how far the self- 
complacent critics of our day are beyond 
them. Mr. McMasters, among a great deal 
of other cheap wisdom of this nature, has 
emptied a full stream of it on Barlow’s 
muse. Dr. Griswold, on the contrary, and 
Mr. Stedman, are more just, and have pro- 
nounced the opinion to which we adhere, 
and which in general is reflected in Mir. 
Todd’s pages. 

Barlow’s life, though an exceedingly in- 
teresting one,in the variety of its pic- 
turesque and almost romantic elements, 
does not depend on what is thought of 
him as a poet. But ifit is the best 
work which tells, and Barlow’s rank 
as a poet is decided on the merits of 
his ‘‘Hasty Pudding,” he will be read 
and enjoyed long after the jaunty critics 
who pronounce him only dull are forgot- 
ten. 

Mr. Todd intimates that politically he 
himself stands in the opposite politics with 
Barlow. Sodo we; yet we must admit 
in the review of his life that what makes 
it interesting to us now is largely the 
very thing which broke him up so badly 
at the time with his old friends. 


space allowed them for repentance. A man 
born a Federalist and an orthodox Congre- 
gationalist was not expected to forsake his 
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days men fared like Esau, and bad small 





friends. If he did so he must take the con- 
sequences. In Barlow’s case these conse- 
quences never amounted to enough to sup- 
press the exuberance of the man; but 
they told on his fame in those literary cir- 
cles of the country which have had the 
most to do with making and unmak- 
ing the fame of our public men. At a 
time when public opinion ran so_high that 
a lady of the first social rank could let 
down her long tresses in her carriage be- 
fore the door of the President’s house in 
Washing‘on, and exclaim, as she held them 
up in a menacing pantomime, that she 
hoped to live to see them made into a rope 
to hang the President—at such a time it 
was enough to decide the case against Bar- 
low that, having been a Federalist, and the 
bright center of the “ Hartford wits,” he 
was now aJeffersonian. He went further 
even than that. Rumors came home from 
Paris that the French magnet had drawn 
the Christian faith out of his heart, and left 
him an iofide] with the rest. 

This last poiat was very much exagger- 
ated at home. He may have wavered for a 
time; but if the testimony of his letters and 
of his reply to the Ab‘é Gregoire is to be 
accepted, he retained his early faith sub- 
stantially unmoved. It is not strange that 
common fame was against him. He was 
implicated in the land speculations of the 
Scioto Company. He ran into all sorts of 
political imprudences. He was carried off 
his feet in the passionate enthusiasm of the 
French Revolution. He was voted a ciii- 
zep. He stood for the National Assembly 
in Savoy, and was beaten, though thecor. 
trary Opinion seems to have prevailed at 
home. He translated ‘Volney’s Ruins,” 
was mixed up with ‘‘Tom Pain*,” wrote 
the rather bumptious ‘‘ Conspiracy of 
Kings,” and was abused by Mr. Burke in 
Parliament for it. He undertook to lecture 
Washington, aad proposed himself as a 
mediator with the D:rectory in a let'er 
which provoked John Adams t> declare 
that he was ‘‘ worse than Tom Paine,” and 
the Columbian Centine! to compare him to his 
discredit witb Judas Iscariot. His former 
standing supplied a contrast that was oaly 
too obvious, avd which the excited public 
took up and pressed in a thousand forms to 
his hurt. New Haven was full of witti- 
cisms at bis expense, which for the most 
part turned on this contrast, and many of 
which have lingered on to the preseot 
time. 

America has given its public mer, from 
Washington down to his last successor, a 
hard training in the school of scandal. It 
is in no sense to our credit. It bluats the 
public conscience and makes public virtue 
more difficult. Barlow at least bore what 
fell to him with good nature and dignity. 
It does not seem to have injured him with 
the party which came at last into power, 
nor to have prevented him from baving a 
considerable reputatiun both in France and 
in Great Britain. 

Wha'ever changes he underwent, they 
neither cooled nor diminished his patriotic 
fervor. He held two commissions from the 
Government, both of them to his cost; tke 
last at the cost of his life, for he died in the 
exposure of it, as he apprehended he should ; 
the first, the mission to Algiers, which 
brougbt him into great dangers, but was 
completed with address and success. 

Barlow’s miod was one of great activity 
exercised in many different ways. It was 
peculiarly American in type, andis interest - 
ing assuch. It had lines of poetic endow- 
ment in it, and wes enriched both with the 
love of song and the power to produce it. 
He was a man of practical capacity, ab'‘e 
in business and who built up for himself a 
substantial property. He was far enough 
in advancs of bis age to foresee the revolu- 
tion which steam was to make and to give 
Robert Fulton an effective support both in 
his projects for steam navigation and for 
submarine torpedoes which are only now 
attracting the attention they deserve. 

In his retreat at ‘‘Kalorama,” near 
Washington, he devoted himself at last to 
the life he loved best, and had made good 
progress in collecting material for the 
political history of the country. From 


this studious and elegant retreat he was 


summoned to undertake the mission to 
Napoleon I, which cost him his life. 

How much we have lost inthe failure to 
complete his political history cannot be 





known. Perhaps not as much as one who 
had not considered well the weak spots in 
Barlow’s intellectual make up would sup- 
pose. But none the less he was one of 
those men around whose pergons there lies 
a sort of radiance, and who move always in 
an atmosphere of brilliant interest. In the 
hands of Mr. Todd he proves the very in- 
teresting subj-ct of a very interesting biog- 
raphy. We are glad to have it, and are per- 
suaded that so long as it remained unwrit- 
ten another blank stood open, and not a 
small one, in the row of American Biog- 
raphy. 


RECENT FICTION. 


WE scarcely expected ever to praise a purely 
“society ’’ novel, and especially a society novel 
with an ominous sub-title alluding to financial 
elements introduced into its course But for 
all that we have no hesitation in calling Mr. T. 
Wharton’s Hannibal of New York: Some Ac. 
count of the Financial Loves of Hannibal St. 
Joseph and Paul Cradge, a decidedly superior 
piece of work. The superiority is, to a certain 
extent, irrespective of the kind of novel, espe- 
cially American novel, in which the book must 
be included. A good deal has been said about 
its being a ‘‘financial novel.’ That depart- 
ment in fiction is one in which there have been 
divers amazingly unfavorable specimens. The 
worst have been written, we regret to say, on 
this side the Atlantic. The ‘‘ commercial 
novel”? has been done admirably, notably Mrs. 
Riddell’s ‘‘The Senior Partner”’ among rather 
secant British instances. But for the novel, 
pure and simple, of Wall Street and stocks and 
bonds and *‘margins” and ‘puts and calls”’ 
and the uprising and downfall of new-richdom 
away with it! The title of Mr. Wharton’s book 
is very vulgar. Jt is unnecessarily so, though 
he doubtless catches a larger circle of readers 
by it. There is more in his story than be would 
let us infer. In the first place, the study of 
character is excellent, even if our respect or 
admiration for them is quite another matter. 

‘the fact that humanity is humanity, whether 
the fortune be millions of dollars or asixpence, 
and the truth that love and happiness are in- 
dependent of the style in which men and 
women come to live, are things well brought 
forward, Furthermore, aspects of, essential 
American life and character are cleverly bit off. 
The localism of Newport in the summer and 
New York in the winter has not been so sharply 
and neatly handled, even by Mr. Bishop or Mr. 
Lathrop in a couple of books that will be re- 
called by the reader; and New Yorkers, who 
are fond of their own city’s uptown atmos- 
phere, will enjoy Mr. Wharton’s photographic 
passages to the full. The tide of fashionable 
existence here in cei:tain ‘‘sets,’’ its aimless- 
ness, hollowness, excitement and ostentation 
are capitally shown. The book is distinctively 
American, distinctively New York and New- 
port. As to the actors, the two “money- 
kiogs’’ are typical. Cradge is less definitely 
drawn than Mr. St. Joseph; but Cradge is 
clean cut enough, and as for Mr. St. Joseph, 
he is of photographic lifelikeness. The ques- 
tion of portrait-drawing from any well known 
originals we do not propoze to discuss here. 
Some seem pre‘ty conclusively recognizable ; 
but in the majority of instances we see types 
of the average rather than particular individu- 
alities, It isin this that a distinct ability of 
ihe author iz evident. There are three threads 
to his plot. The first is the long bondage of 
Mrs. St Joseph to her tyrannical and brutal 
sort of spouse—a bondage so hard that one 
forgets her fault in the severity of her penance, 
and her calm endurance of it; which bondage 
is intimately connected with her seciet mar- 
riage in early years, and her final discovery 
that the hero, Roger Lynton, is herson. With 
this last one has less interest ; for it is merely 
working over a threadbare mystery under new 
conditions. Still it gives opportunity for the 
delineation of a curious nature in Mrs. St. Jo- 
seph—a compound of obstinacy, compliance, 
tact and its want, deception and truthfulness, 
which leaves her a good deal of an uncertainty 
first and last. The second thread is, of course, 
the love-affair between Constance St. Joseph 
and Roger Lynton; Constance a girl of no 
small force and nobility of spirit, unconsciously 
uneasy in its fetters of artificial life, and hence 
turning with a kind of puzzled admiration to 
Roger’s honest, frank nature. Lynton isa fine 
fellow. One cannot but admire his vigor and 
his boyish freedom from affectation, and a sort 
of Spartan simplicity of judgment and taste 
that makes him a man, whether he is amusing 
himself at the Casino or having his fling in 
town after his Montana experiences. The 
third chief strand of the story is, of course, 
the financjal one, pledged by the ominous sub- 
title—the coalition of St. Joseph and Mr. 
Cradge, in their capacities as money-kings, in 
a “great scheme,’’ in which neither trusts the 
other, in which each strives to ruin his part- 
ner, and which culminates in Mr. St. Joseph’s 
being badly victimized by the astute Mr. 
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Cradge. With some originality, Mr. Wharton 
does not at all beggar the worsted party, 
merely leaving Mr. St. Joseph, in bad temper 
and very much out of pocket, to recuperate 
himself in the public opinion. This Wall Street 
commenplaceness is managed with remarkable 
skill] and taste. It is not allowed to be too 
predominant, to turn the story into a column 
of a financial paper and keep *‘aticker”’ click- 
ing always in the reader’s ear, but maintained 
as the undercurrent of action and incident, 
although in it all the ;ersons and incidents are 
concerned, and unconsciously or consciously 
swayed and swept. This is a course of treat- 
ment for which the author deserves praise. 
His book is, we repeat, purely an American 
“society”? and ‘‘financ‘al’’ novel, intense'y, 
narrowly local, appealing chiefly to people 
who know this city and its summer paradise, 
Newport—people who are acquainted with the 
somewhat peculiarconditions of sudden wealth 
in this country, where fortunes and social 
standing are made in a night and lost in a day, 
where people who have been used to eating 
with their knives find that they must learn to 
use solid silver forks, and exchange railroad 
brakemanship for corporation presidency. This 
material is not romantic, not inherently artis- 
tic—far from it ; but it is not unavailable, after 
all, nor all knobs and sharp corners. It is 
truth, too, and in this case is forcefully em- 
ployed. Mr. Wharton has a nervous, graphic, 
abrupt style, which at first is not agreeable. It 
is decidedly manneristic. He hurries head- 
long through bis narrative, condenses and over- 
crowds matters, and seems to like his reader 
to use his own imagination and perception to 
fill up gaps. He is careless in even the ar- 
rapgement of bis book, and in making clear 
essential facts in the storyin their proper place 
and relation. Minor characters are now too 
prominent, now not distinct enough in motives 
and general personality. But he tells his story 
briskly and powerfully, passes quickly from 
incident to incidcnt, personage to personage, 
His book is not what at first thought, or on 
reading its opening pages, it might be expected 
to prove—superficial, and the realism of com- 
monplaceness. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Leisure Season Series, No. 2.) 





.... Lhe latest contribution we bave seen to 
the eschatological question is Probation and 
Punishment, by the Rev. 8. M. Vernon, D.D., of 
the Methodist Church. It is a full and temper- 
ate discussion of the subject, which 1s all the 
more convincing for the author’s quiet tone and 
disposition to be fair. It brings out the large 
principles which underlie the eubject and pu's 
the extreme conservative orthodoxy on the 
strongest ground to which it is entitled. On the 
vital and essential points of law and penalty 
there will be little disposition anywhere among 
evangelical believers to question the validity of 
Dr. Vernon’s reasoning, which, so far as the 
serious facts of God’s retributive judgment go 
puts the subject on s'rong and conclusive 
grounds. Dr. Vernon accepts, in its fullest 
sense, the theory of probation as the turning 
point of his argument—a theory which is hard- 
ly older than Bishop Butler and no trace of 
which can be fouad in the older Calvinistic or- 
thodoxy, if it is not really inconsistent with the 
doctrine of decrees, election and reprobation 
contained in the entire mass of the older the- 
ology. This older view of the subject took too 
high a view of the sovereignty of God and of 
his relation to bis creatures to admit that the 
destiny of his creatures turned on their own 
volitions and accordingly made it hang onan 
intcrutable decree whose wisdom and justice, 
though concealed from us, will be revealed 
among the dieclosures of Jeternity. The sense 
of this method of defending the divine prac- 
tice is that it postpones the solution, and for the 
present rests on an appeal to faith io the supreme 
wisdom and goodness of God, even amid appar. 
ent contradictions. There are, however, difficul- 
ties in this view, which the probational theology 
has undertaken to meet by representing man as 
the arbiter of his own fate and removing the re- 
sponsibility of his perdition from God to him- 
self. Bishop Butler’s method of doing this was 
a grand achievement, which has in it at least 
elements of truth that it was immensely to his 
credit that he saw and brought forward. It put 
the whole matter of personal salvation on new 
and practical ground, and has proved, in the 
bands of the faithfu!, to be a new and most ef- 
fective way of addressing conscience and per- 
suading men to devote themse!ves to the settle. 
ment of their personal relations with God. And 
we cannot doubt that as a working dogma it 
has been a great boon to the world, and that it 
will continue to be ueed as the most effective 
Jine on woich to address conscience and per- 
suade men to attend to their soul’s concerns. 
As a universal dogma it requires for 118 validity 
that all men have a fair chauce to accept or re- 
ject the Gospel, and the consideration of this 
point has brougu! new difficulties into the dis- 
cussion, which have not b-en settled yet. We 
must agree with Dr. Vernon in the opinion that 
tue New Tes'ament gives a tufficient support for 
the preaching of the theology of probation, and 

t is wholly futile to attempt to discover in the 





inspired Word any definite revelation of a proba- 
tion after death. On those points —and they are 
the considerations which must always control 
the practical presentation of this subject—Dr. 
Vernon is entitled to a verdict in his favor. He 
does not, however, discuss the speculative diffi- 
culties which arise when we inquire whether all 
mien have a fair probation. These speculative 
difficulties are all the greater as scriptural help 
seems to fail us at this point, and we are left to 
fall back on the answer of the old theolugies, 
and find our final solution in faith in the jus- 
tice, wisdom, and goodness of God. (J. B Lip- 
pinco't & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


cane The grand-niece of Mrs. President Madi- 
eon, who withholds from the title page her well- 
known name, has made of her Memoirs and Let- 
ters of Dolly Madison a volume whicb, except for 
size, would rank beside the ‘‘ Letters of Mrs. 
Jobn Adams.” The little book, printed and 
manufactured in the best Riverzide style, isa 
delicious glimpse of American hfe in its highest 
public circles during the early days of the Re- 
public ; and a better figure to illustrate it in its 
purity, beauty avd simple dignity, could hardly be 
imagined than Mrs. Madison, who, with nv court- 
ly training, a very slender education of any kind, 
and emerging into life from the plain seclusion 
of a Quaker bome, shines through this little 
memoir, 4s she did over all ber illustrious station» 
“every inch a queen” and every irch a woman, 
The first value of the memoir is its portraiture 
of American life as it war, generous, strong, 
dignified, ata time when dinner tables reminded 
one, aS was said by some Evglish visitor of 
the day, of a harvest home feast, and when 
American life followed laws of its own rather 
than French manners. Historically thsee letters 
tbrow light on some points. They seem to sct- 
tle the questicn lately raised as to how the 
Stuart portrait of Washiogton was saved 
when the President’s house was burned by 
General Ross in 1814. Mre. Madison writes 
to her sister that when the British 
troops were approaching, and people around 
were pressing her to fly, and, after uhe state pa- 
pers and private valuables bad been secured, she 
remained to take the portrait from the wall to 
which it was fastened with screws. As moments 
were few, and to wait perilous, the frame had to 
be broken. The canvas was not cut out, but 
taken from the broken frame, and, as she writes 
to her sister, ‘* placed in the hands of two yen- 
tlemen of New York for safe keeping.” Pre- 
sumably it was these two gentlemen who carried 
it ia a hack toa woman named Baker, beyond 
Georgetown. The letters give a thrilling ac- 
count of the President’s wandering in the night 
and storm in vain search for arefuge. His 
party were actually turned from the door of a 
house occupied by political opponents, into the 
woods, Another incident preserved in these 
memoirs shows the violent animosities of the 
times. A lady famed for her beauty and the luxu- 
riance of her hair drove to the door of the Pres- 
ident’s house, and let down her long tresses, 
and, holding them up, exclaimed that she hoped 
to live to see the tame when they should be 
wound into a rope to hang the President with. 
It is some comfort to know that she lived to 
change her mind and make her apology. A let- 
ter from Thomas B, Jobnson, postmaster at 
New Orleans, written the day after Jackson’s 
victory, to describe the action and the disposi- 
tion of the troops, gives no countenance to what 
is now considered the mythical theory of the 
cotton bale ramparts. Nota word is said of any 
such method of defense. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, $1.25 ) 


...-From A. J. B. Vuibert, Professor of 
Rhetoric and History in the Roman Catholic 
College of St. Charlee, Ellicott City, Md., we 
have a comperdium of Ancient History from the 
Creation to the Fall of the Western Empire in 
A.D. 476, which we can very heartily commend. 
The author began his work with Fredet’s Ancient 
History for his basis. The defects of this work, 
however, proved too many and too great. It 
especially required rewriting in the parts relat 
ing to Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. The 
arrangement of the new manual is simple, and 
allows the several streams of national or race 
development to flow on uninterrupted to their 
natural end. The work is throughout of the 
most elementary kind, and the material of which 
it is composed is drawn from standard author- 
ities rather than from the author's original in- 
vestigations. The work stands on a pretty con- 
servative basis as a whoie. At least the con- 
clusions of the older writers have been left 
undisturbed except where the later researches 
of such students as G. Rawlinson, Grote, 
Merrivale, the two Sn.ithe, Lenormant, and others 
have made a reconstruction of opiuion necessary. 
The whole work isdone on a religious (but not 
at all ecclesiastical or marrow) basis, and 
with a religious theory of history in view. 
The balance between political or military 
events and the progress of civilization and the 
life of the people hae been carefully preserved, 
so as to avoid the defect-of romantic superti- 
cialism on the one hand, and of philosophic 
dullness on the other. ‘Lhe ‘‘ Prehistoric” chap- 
ter in this manual is drawn from the Bible and 
not from the data of a conjectural anthropolo- 





gy. Geographical details and physical history 
are introduced with a sparing hand, but enough 
to give the reader an intelligent hold on the 
country. The manual is provided with maps, 
and the entire manuecript has been carefully re- 
vised by Mr. J. B. Tabb, an advantage whose 
importance will be at once understood by per- 
sons who know the reputation of Mr. Tabb for 
large and accurate scholarship. The manual is 
manufactured in a cheaper form than it de- 
serves. (Foley Brothers, Ballimore.) Top- 
ics or References in American History, with Nu- 
merous Search Questions, by Geo. A. Williams, 
is made on the best method and helpful. The 
lists of books to be read are rather too popular 
in their character and not closely classified and 
discriminated. The introduction is excellent, 
and contains a first rate sketch of the best meth- 
od of study. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. )}——The 
same publisher brings out a series of ‘ 8chool 
Bulletin Publications,” containing among 
other things a sketch of John Locke’s theories 
of education and of Rousseau’s on the same 
subject—both popular and useful as a reaction 
against the extremes of a barren pe'legogy, but, 
on the whole,'as used at present, an unnecessary 
contribution to the modern illusion of educat- 
ing youngster, wi'hout teaching them to obey 
or to work, 





....We have spoken with considerable warmth 
of the sermons edited by the daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Mortimer Blake, of Tauntor, and 
we are glad to see that he left behind him an 
addition to that kind of book in which literature 
is most deficient, good religious books for young 
readers, The volume to which we refer is Bible 
Children, a collection of bright, imaginative, 
and effective sermons for young people. They 
are couched in simple and often homely phrase, 
and give loose rein to fancy in filling up the 
silence of Scripture. But they stick to the 
maip path and the main point, and are rich in 
illustrations. (Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society. $1.25.) Everything 
from Mr. Spurgeon bears the stamp of bis per- 
sonality. It is remarkable to what an extent 
this is true of My Sermon-Notes, a relection 
from outlines of his discourses, which in the 
hands of most men would be little more than 
barren skeletons waiting for the reanimating 
touch of genius. But, as published by Mr. 
Spurgeon, the genius is already in them. They 
come vitalized and suggestive from his hand, 
and are all the more he)pful to the preacher, as 
they are not worked out into finished form for the 
pulpit, and he can use them without running into 
plagiarism. (Robert Carter & Brothers, $1.00. 
All of Grace, also from Mr. Spurgeon’s 
pe», is a first-rate collection of little tracts to 
be put into the hands of those who can be 
helped by an earnest word. It throws a vivid 
light on some of the steps of early Christian ex- 
perience, and addresses conscience in that wise, 
gentle, and yet firm tone for which the great 
preacher is remarkable. (Carter & Brothers. 
Price, 50c.)———_The, same publishers briog out 
a very different, but not less useful volume, in 
the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton’s Bible Warnings ; 
Sermons to Children, It is a book of elementary 
principles in duty ; stern but not unkindly, and 
not narrow. It contains a wise preaching of 
the law which might be employed in most of 
our families to tone their discipline up to a 
higher level, and raise it above the sentimental 
good-nature which is so close an approach 
to good-fur-nothingness. (Price $1.25.) -——— 
In a modified form which fits is the better 
for the general reader, Dr. Peabody's Harvard 
baccalaureate on “Strength and Beauty ” is pub- 
lished in a dainty booklet bearirg the title 
of Character-Building. It is distinguished 
throughout by the mellow wisdom, the genial 
simplicity,and literary brilliancy of the venerated 
author and bas the charms of style and substance 
which never fails to prove attractive to young 
men. (James H. Earle, Boston. Price, 30c.) 








....Two revised and enlarged editions of Her- 
mann Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of 
New Testament Greek have been issued since the 
publication of the large English edition in the 
year 1878; and the new editions contain, as 
might be expected, much new and valuable mat- 
ter. But the English edition being stereotyped, 
the publishers, Mesers. T. & T. Clark, of Edin- 
burgb, deemed it necessary to embody these ad- 
ditions in a supplement. This involved the task 
of gathering up and rearranging alterations and 
insertions under words already discussed, to- 
gether with the simpler work of translating the 
articles upon newly added words, the latter num- 
bering rather more than 300. This work bas 
been done by the original translator, William 
Urwick. The work, thus, is not the translation 
ofa supplement made by the original author, 
but a supplement compiled from the later edi- 
tions, and intended either to be incorporated 
with the edition of 1878, by means of cancels and 
directions to the binder, or to be used after the 
manner of a supplement, simply. For facilita- 
ting the Jatter purpose, the translator has added 
a copious index of the whole work, and also an 
index to the Hebrew equivalents added by Dr. 
Cremer in the later editionr. The supplement, 
with the indexes, fills 354 quarto pages ; and to- 
gether with the editions of 1878, furnishes the 





only complete English reproduction of the latest 
original ; though, it must be admitted, not in 
so convenient a form as a translation of the 
new edition would be. This work is not a lexi- 
con in the ordinary sense, being not even ex- 
haustive of the New Testament vocabulary ; but 
it consists of lexico-theological discussions of 
the important words in the New Testament, but 
not even arranged in alphabetical order, but ac- 
cording to wo1ds of cognate derivation or kin- 
dred meaning. Its use, of course, is for the 
theological student rather than for the linguist, 
though not to be neglected by the latter. Many 
of the new discussions supersede the old; and 
on the whole, improve upcen the latter. Among 
the larger discussions, that on LdpF, on, “Ayzoc, 
and a few others of the class everywhere much 
discussed, In discussing the word "Opforouéw, 
which occurs in the New Testament only in II. 
Timothy ii, 15, while the author is on the right 
track, he seems to force alittle the meaning of 
réuve in the classic passages cited. But in any 
great work of the sort it is easy to pick up idio- 
syncratic exaggerations ; and they do not detract 
from the value of the book. (Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark ; New York, Scribner & Welford.) 


.... Among recent commentaries on the Firat 
Epistle to tbe Corinthians, that by Thomas 
Charles Edwards, M.A., principal of the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, is worthy 
of special mention. It expounds the original 
Greek, and cannot be used without a trapsla- 
tion alone. Noting and following the Apostle’s 
argument, in the divisions of the commentary, 
its main characteristi¢ is its nice comments and 
disquisitions on the precise force of word and 
phrase, in which, though the autbor is some- 
times pedantic, he is generally excellent. It is 
a book by no means to be passed by by the bet- 
ter class of biblical students. (8vo, pp. xxxix, 
491. New York, A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, 
2 2.50.) Another good commentary on the 
same Epistle, but directed to a very different class 
of students, is that which appears in the series 
called *‘ Cambridge Greek T: stament for Schools 
and Colleges,” whose general editor is J. J. 8. 
Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborcugh. This 
volume is edited specially, or rather composed, 
by the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., vicar of St. Ed- 
ward, Cambridge. Like the rest of the series, it 
ia accompanied by the Greek text, which follows 
Tiechendorf and Tregelles where the two agree, 
anc, where they disagree, either the consensus of 
one of them with Lachmann, or, that failing, 
the Stephanic text according to Scrivener’s edi- 
tion. The work is one for schools or private 
studente, with maps, introduction, and appen- 
dices; and is to be’considered as an edition of 
the text with notes, rather than a complete 
commentary. Though very good, it is too often 
non-committal where the student would be glad 
of guidance. (Cambridge, at the University 
Press. New York, Macmillan & Co.)———The 
Jatest volume of this ‘‘ Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools and Colleges” contains the 
Epistles of St. John, especially edited by the 
Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D., master of Univer- 
sity College, Durham. Its plan is, of course, like 
that just stated above. It is one of the best of 
the series thus far; full of knowledge and dis- 
crimination. In America, the volumes of this 
series would be very profitable for the students 
of theological seminaries, as well as for schools 
and colleges. (Cambridge, at the University 
Press. New York, Macmillan & Co.) 


.... The Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers re- 
publisb, with no date, in three volumes, duodeci- 
mo, The Life of Christ, by the late Dr. William 
Hanna, son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers, and his bi- 
ographer. The work is more than thirty years 
old ; and, though it lays no claims to a critical 
and schoiarly character, and hes long rince been 
superseded by numerous better worke, still has 
a permanent practical value as a devout study 
of the Saviour’s life, which will always make it 
a profitable and edifying book. We should like 
the edition better had the publishers put on it 
some note of its age and history, as they very 
well might have done, without damaging the 
sale. As a new publication, such a book as this 
has no chance atajl. Asatried book from an 
honored autbor, and which has proved i's claim 
in Christian use, it is well worth republication, 
and well worth reading. (Robert Carter & 
Bros. 3 vols, %3.00.) An example of the 
kind of honest note introductory that should go 
with such a book, we havein Thomas Whittaker’s 
republication of True Words for Brave Men, by 
Charles Kingsley, a capital little collection of 
practical, helpful, personal addresses, as old as 
the Crimean war, the stress and suffering of 
which drew it from the author’s sympathetic 
heart. The publisher does not put it on the 
market, without note or date, to let it take its 
place and run its chances among new books; 
but prefixes a brief note which puts his book 
in its right relations, really improves its chances, 
and removes the possibility of any deception. 
(Whittaker. 75c.)——-- Another example of the 
same honest and judicious frankuess in the re- 
publication of a well approved book leads us to 
notice the new edition of Poems of Religious 
Sorrow, Comfort, Counsel, and Aspiration, 
selected by Prof. Francis J. Child, of Harvard 
University, which was first issued in 1866, and 
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is now published in a neat 16mo edition, by the 
Riverside Press. In the twenty yearsit has been 
before the public notking has appeared to super- 
sede it, and it remains to-day a classic compila- 
tion of Eoglish religious poems, not bymns, It 
bas not been outgrown in its clase, and will 
not be, any more than Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury,” and for the same reason, (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


...The Messrs. D. C. Heath & Oo, publish a 
littls manual of Studies in Greek and Roman 
History; or, Studies in General History from 
B.C. 1000 to 476 A.D., on the now familiar plan 
of Miss Mary D. Sheldon. The manual is not 
designed for readers, but for students. We 
hope the distinction is apparent. It is nota 
history, but a collection of materials and methods 
for the study of history. It puts the student on 
the path to collect the materials of which history 
is formed, and to learn to value, interpret, and 
combine them for himself, Tunis manual covers 
the period from tbe beginning of definite history 
to the fall of the Roman Empire, and must form 
an eminently useful directory. (Price, $1.10.) 
———The plan of compiling a consecu'ive his- 
tory of Evgland in a series of selected extracts 
culled from a medley of writers, and from the 
best on the subject, has been left for Professor 
Wheeler of Yale to execute, who has achieved 16 
in one of the manuals of the Chautauqua edu- 
cational course, entitled Sketches from English 
History Selected and Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Arthur M. Woaeeler, Professor of His- 
tory in Yale College. The introduc ion pro- 
vides the volume with an historic chain on 
which to string the extracts which compose the 
volame, It covers the period from the Romain 
conquest to the revolution of 1688. It is notice- 
ably well done for its purpose. To execute such 
a plan a3 we have descrived requires knowledge 
and judgment—original knowledge of the his 
tory and of the books in which it has been writ- 
ten, and even more the ability to say on what par- 
ticular point each author is at his best. For tbis 
work it is safe to trust Mr, Wheeler, who ina 
casa involving to him far more hard work than 
high renowa, has made an excellent collection 
and welded its miscellaneous eloments into a 
systematic whole. (New York: Chautauqua 
Press, 805 Broadway.) 


... Not widely differentin plan from thestand- 
ard elocution books and readers is Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s Book of Eloquence. Its merit hes 
in the koowletge aud judgment disp'ayed in 
making and arranging the selectious, The 
standard treatise on declamation, dialogues and 
colloquies is omittsd. A good riddance. In 
deference to a growing teudency of our age, 
the prose selections outbalanca the poctry and 
pieces of home autborship largely replace those 
from foreign sources, As a rule, the sslections 
are short, and consequently there is an increase 
in sumber and variety. The manual contains 
364 selections in its three parts, of which the 
first is devoted to examples of American Elo- 
quence, the second to European Ek quence, 
Ancient and Modern, and the third to Selections 
of Poetry. Mr. Warner’s taste and judgment 
are conspicuous throughout the selection, and 
these are the principal points to be looked after 
in such a collection. We have waited long in 
vain for a complete compilation of this nature, 
issued solely and simply on the merits of tne ex- 
tracts 1t contains and which does not attempt to 
make its way by some fus ian or impertinent 
claim of novelty or knowledge in the editing. 
Mr. Warner’s Book of Eloquence seems to meet 
the requirewepts of the case, (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; C. T. Dillingham, N. Y., 31.50.) 
A very different plan is followed by the compilers 
of Guvod Reading for School and Home, who 
have introduced only ten prose articles into 
their manual, and several of these have been 
prepared originally for the purpose. The col- 
lections are in'eresting and taken from authors 
of standard reputation. A few poems are added 
atthe end. Toe last prose chapter is composed 
of selections of ‘*Ethical Teachings.” (Leach: 
Shewell & Sanborn. Price 60 centz.) 





....-Among recent illustrated books of com- 
bined romance and humor we notice Mr. J. A. 
Mitchell's Romance of the Moon, a comic ex” 
travagaoza in which a great deal is mads out of 
a very little, and a very droll astronomical row 
of the Kinokilly sort is made to quiet down at 
last into the gentlest piece of sen imental come- 
dy. The positions are highly amusing. The lust, 
of the Moon returning to visit her lover when 
Sol is asleep, is most cleverly imagined. Old 
Sol’s eye turned back on the weeping earth as 
he rid¢s off with the Moon in his chariot, is as 
funny as anything we have seen for a long time, 
Mr. Mitchel: is the editor of Life, the brightest, 
sharpest, and, we add with plcasure, the most 
refined of our comic illustrated weeklies, 
(Henry Holt & Co, $1.00.) A bright, 
illustrated juvenile for the coming bholi- 
day season is The Children of the Week, Be- 
ing the Honest and only Authentic Account of Cer- 
ain Stories as related by the Red Indian and 
Alexander S-lk rk, Jr, herein truthfuly set 
down by William Peters, with Pvrctures there- 
uno by Clinton Pebrs. The storics are each 
aud all cleverly introduced and based on the 
successive lines of the the old nursery rhyme: 








* Monday’s child is fair of face ; 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace,” etc, 
They are well told in a good style for young 
readers, with jokes which they will understand. 
The book is well printed, well made, and the il- 
lustratious are done in a rich, expentive and 
spirited style. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50.) 


..The prominence of politico-economic 
subjecta in the discussions of the magazines 
and quarterlies is most significant and encourag- 
ing. The special discussion may often be bad, 
and must be still more of it on the wrong side 
of the question. But free intelligent discus- 
sion wili accomp!ish its purpose, and by point- 
ing out the facts in our experience and fixing 
the right meaning on them, will build upa 
souad public opinion. The last journal of this 
ba’ure added to thelistis The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, published for Harvard Uviversity 
by Geo. H. Elis, No. 141 Franklin 8St., Boston. 
The Sajutatory number comes quietly before the 
public, and commits its case to the merits of the 
striking papers it contains. It will discuss 
economic history, criticism, and speculation, 
questions of the day, documents, statistical 
matter, and current economical publications, 
and be published 1n the middle of the quarterly 
months, beginning with Oct. 15th. The first 
pamber coutains a paper on “The Reaction in 
Political Economy,” by Charles F. Dunbar, a 
discussion of the burning question of ‘‘ Private 
Monopolies and Public Rignts,” by Arthur T, 
Hadley, and of ‘‘Silver Before Congress in 
1886,"’ by 8S. Dana Horton, Fully bulf of the 
number 1s occupied with notes and memoranda, 
correspondence, recent publications on econom- 
ics, of which the cl.szified list given 18 ad- 
mirably full and putin a usable shape. The 
appendix contaius a resumé of ** Professor Wag- 
ner On the Present State of Political Economy,” 
and a paper on ‘Prices in Ireland.” In 
convection with the avove we note The Polit.cal 
Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of 
Po.itical Science of Columbia College, No. 3 
of whica lies on our table.——-—We have only 
time to mention, in addition to the above, The 
American Catholic Quarterly Review; The 
Presbyterian Review: Tne Lutheran Church Re- 
view; The Baptist Quarterly Review; The A. M. 
E. Church Review, edited by the Rsv. Dr. B. T. 
Tanner, and the Popular Science Monthly. 





..+.Miss Francs E. Willard is generally wises 
always bright and absolutely sincere in her re- 
cent book for girls—How to Win, published with 
a brief imtroduction by Miss Rose Euzabeth Cieve- 
land, which is a model of its kind; the kind, 10 
this case, being dictated by the fact that there are 
things in the book which Miss Cleveland may 
not believe in, but that she does recogaize i’, 
earnest sincerity and other merits, especiaily iv 
suggestiveness and general stimula‘izg charac- 
ter. We cannot commit ourselves to all Miss 
Willard bas written of the ideal woman, We 
have serious reasons for doudiing her assertion 
that, pbysica'ly, woman is the more ‘‘ untainted 
bait” of tne race and, as sucb, leas affected with 
aisease than the male sex, and we are in doubt 
as to other points ; but the general aim and tone 
of the book raise it high above the need of praise 
aod it cannot fail to make a strong impression 
in bebalf of pure, simple and natural hving, and 
a Cbristian philosophy of life. Miss Willard re- 
calla with gceatitude that she was not allowed in 
girlhood 10 read novels. Jvhn Ruskin does the 
same. We fear that forty hears Lence the same 
opinion will get a support on the other side, in 
the lamentations of women who resd what they 
pleased as girls and were transformed into 
dreamers before they were sixteen years old. 
(Fonk & Wagnalls, $1.00.)—-—- What Miss Wil- 
lard attempts 1n the way of serving girls on the 
ethical side of Jife, ‘‘ Some friends of the Girls,’ 
not otherwise named on the title-page have at- 
tempted todo for them on the wsihetic side, in 
A Girl’s Room, with Plans and Designs for Work 
Up- stairs and Down and Entertainments for Her- 
self and Friends. It 1s @ bricfly written manual 
of hints how to make all sorts of thiogs a girl 
bas use for, ending in a chapter on “* What to Do 
in Emergeacies.” I+ is neatly printed and illus- 
trated with working drawings and diagrams 
(D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


+...We have had to administer a mild disci- 
pline to our caustic correspondent, Dr, L. W. 
Bacon, fer the terms in which he has seen fit to 
wage war d [outrance ayaiost Prohibition in the 
November number of The Forum. It is but 
fair to add that his,very briiliant and ex- 
plosive paper is designed to clear the ground 
for a second paper in which he will bring for- 
ward bis views as to the scheme that ought to be 
adopted—viz.,as we suppose, High License. In 
the same number David Dudicy Field pruposes a 
substitute for our present system of no:nioation 
by caucus, which is a new tbing, and certainly 
werth considering. The point of it 1s that along 
wi'b the previous registration should goin every 
district a system of free pominition by private 
citizenr, and that no vote should be counted in 
the poll which is not cast for a candidate who 
received in the nomivation at least one-tenth of 
the votes of his constituency. There is much to 
be said fcr such a plan, though we fear it might 
still fail through the apathy of the citizens, A 





more important measure that should be joined 
with it isa return to the system of election by 
mejority, and not by plurality, accompanied 
with the provision that where no choice is made 
in the first ballot, only the three highest im the 
poll shall be admitted to the second, and that, 
in case no choice is made in the second, the 
third shall lie between the two highest in the 
second, The altogether charming paper of the 
number is President Timothy Dwighit’s reply to 
the question ‘“‘How I Was Educated.” Mr. 
Bland’s paper on the restoration of silver pur- 
sues & line of argument which reminds us of the 
Mrs. Partington saying that it is a surprising 
indication of divine Providence that the great 
rivers run by the great cities, 


...-The first of the annual harvest of calen- 
dars, one entitled A Calendar of Brave Deeds, 
comes to ua from D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, 
in its design and coloring as tasteful as any we 
have ever had occasion to commend, and cer- 
tainly original in the choice of its material. Tne 
idea of daily seeing before one’s eyes or carrying 
in the thoughts the heroic speech of a Gonsalyo 
de Cordova where the powder-magaziae blew 
up, or the heroism of an Israel Putnam, or the 
memory of a Kate Barlasz, was not an infelic- 
itous one; and although the compiler of the 
calendar, rather excusably, seems to confound 
gallant ep2eches with gallant actions, and to be 
less appropria‘e in poetical quotations than 
an‘ cdutes, her Jabor has more than novelty and 
a pretty color of the card-board to recommend 
it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘THe Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs, Aleshine,” by Frank Siocktop, has been 
issued in a tasteful httle volume, of which the 
reade1s of the story during its serial course in 
The Century will probably be glad to possess 
themeelves. 





. Alarge number of the members of the 
Arche logical I catitute of America, have organ- 
ized themselves into a committee (co-operating 
with the University of Pennsylvania) tc pro- 
duce in this city during the coming winter, the 
Greek play performed by the students of the 
University at Philadelphia Jast year. The date 
for this interesting representation will be an- 
nounced shortly, with other particulars for the 
information of the public. 


....*J3.8. of Dale,” the author of *‘ Guern- 
dale,” has in press a collection of his most suc- 
cessful short stories, a number of which have 
so considerably added to his reputation. The 
volume will be namei ** The Sentimental Calen- 
dar,” a sketch being allotted to each of the 
twelve months of the year, with regardto the 
appropriateness of the tale. Several new stories 
will also be incluced in the book, which the 
Scribners are to bring ou: asa holiday volume. 


.-.-Mr. Thomas Whittaker at the Bible House 
is publisbing *‘ A Half Hour Library of Travel, 
Nature and Science.” Itis handsomely gotten 
up and illustrated. Among the vo'umes are 
** Haif Hours io Field and Forest,” and “ Half 
hours wih a Naturalist,’ by the Rev. J. G, 
Wood, and the ** Half Hoursin the Holy Land,’’ 
by Norman Maciecod. Tho series is especially 
adapted to young people, and is designed to give 
them both pleasure and profit. 


....The distinctly literary flavor of the forth- 
coming Scribner’s Magazine will be maintained 
by the editors and pubiishers very carefully ; 
while, on the other hand, the new periodical 
will be kept free from that class of articles 
which makes the specitic gravity of a magazine 
too formidable for the general reading public. 
The iliustratcd matter will leave nothing to be 
desired, and although there will be no scarcity 
of it, pictures will be kept in that due subordi- 
nation to print, which has seemed lately a policy 
as desirable as it has been rare in our leading 
illustrated monthiies, 


.... The Keynote has discontinued publication. 
The present year has witnessed the appearance 
of a new German monthly called Thre Sphinz, 
devoted to the scientific investigation of spirit- 
ualism. The abler class of German advocates 
of spiritualism have combined in the enterprise, 
and it is edited by Dr. Von Hiibbe-Scheiden, of 
Leipzig, in which city the monthly is published. 
Ocber assistants are, Dr. M. Du Paul, of Mu- 
nich ; Professor Wallace, of England; Barett, of 
Dublin; Coues, of Wasbington, D. C., and the 
two Brahmans, Chatterdje, of Calcutts, and 
Dharbagbiri, of Madras. These gentlemen are 
associate -editors, The program of the 
monthly says that its aim is “to combat ex- 
perimentaliy, scientifically, and impartially, 
from the standpoint of spiritualism, the mate- 
rialism of the day.” 


...-The late Dr, Thompson, whose death in 
London was regretted by so wide a circle of 
clerical, scholarly, literary, and professional 
men, was @ person of whom a good many ex- 
cellent anecdotes are current. A flattering 
‘‘ tuft-bhunter” named Day, being mentioned in 
Dr. Thompson’s presence, some one said that he 
might properly be called **The Lord’s Day.” 
«* Would it not be equally just, and a little more 





decorous, to call him ‘the weak Day?’” asked 
Dr. Thompson. Conybeare & Howson once 
published together a very successful book. A 
little later Mr. Howson preached before the 
Uoiversity and Dr. [Thompson heard the ser- 
mon. Some one referring to it, “‘ I never knew be- 
fore what a clever man Mr. Conybeare must be" 
was his dry remark. A stately expression char- 
acteris‘ic of him, and als» showing how lightly 
athletic sports were held in colleges in England, 
is quoted by a friend of the Doctor’s wbo heard 
it uttered. When Dr. Thompeon was a tutor, he 
ueed to make his first lecture to bis freshmen 
pupils an address upon the ways and perils of 
college life. Wishing to speak of boat clubs 
whica it would have been derogatory, according 
to the ideas of that time, to name direct-y, they 
were introduced as ‘‘Associations for the pro- 
motion of gymoasiic exercis+®, perbaps DO’ un- 
suited to a maritime people.” Atanocber fresh- 
man’s lecture an upfortuoa'e gentleman s-t on 
toconstrue and goiug, hedge-and-ditcn fashion, 
through a passage of Thucydides rendered it: 
‘*The enemy were utterly d-scroyed.” ‘No,’ 
blandly interposed the Doctor, ‘they would 
have been destroyed but for the mereifal inter- 


position of a semi-colon. Pivase observe it, 
sir.” 
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BORE: Beek ] GO .crcsvesccresecene-apecses 2 00 
The Marquis of Fonalte, A “Realistic Social Nov- 
el. maudo ~alacio Vaides, .Trans- 
ish by Nathan Haskei! 
e. 736x4%, pp. Iv, 442. New York: rhomas 
Y. Orowell & C0...0.. ..-cccrcccccce seccnvecesece 1&0 
House-Plavts as Sanitary Agents; or, the 'ela- 
tion of Growing Vewxetativv to Health gue: 
Disease. By J. M. Anders, M.D.,Ph.v,. 73¢x- 
%& pp. 334. "Ptalaidelphia: J. B. Lippincott &. 
Pm Tusculan Disvutations. Translated, 
ie au lutroduction and Notes, by Andrew 
P. Peabody. Ye pp. xxui, é Boston: 
Little, brown & C 
Grefesbars People. Ficdou. but Fact, By Reu- 
fhomas. 74x, Ppp. 2s. Boston: D. 
Tachnee BGG. 0 cvcccc.cocccsvcsscvscossecce ereece 
Ginoves; “+ bs Old Oak Caest. A Christmas 
ory. By Susan E. Wallace. lilustz ated. 
bux6%, Die Ww. New York: Worthington Co. 
B of Orange Bibbos. A Rouance of 
™ 4-4 By Amel a E. Barr, author of 
“Jan Vedder's Wite. _ etc. ees pp. = 
New York: Dodd. Mead & Wo..........-+ = 
he Life of Benjamin F. Wade. i A. id- 
. dle, author of * Students and ae etc, 
Wait: pp. 3lv. Cleveland, Cale: William W. on 
BINGE. ccc cccccccsssee ERE AE GST ° 
F. Ricchie, 
Rivipgtous. 
Praise. 


20 


Jisb Gramma~ and Antlysig By F 
=e 6x4, pp. xi, 215. London yo 
of 

« "By Bengy F. Darnell D. 4 = author of “Songs 

of the Seasons.” etc. 74x44, pp. 60, Avon, 

Y., H. Fr ”De TDCI ,...ccccereces ecececcsecesce 

The Pastor in his Closet; or. 8 © the De- 
votions of the Clerry. 


8. ©, P iA: DD 6x4, pp, viil, 92. 
A c, Potter, D.D., pe. . 
ae 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


Yew Novels by RENRY JAMES, J, & SHORT: 
HOUSE and CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


By the Author of “* John Inglesant,”’ 


SIR PERCIVAL, 


A Story of the Past and Present, 
BY 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 


Au‘hor of ‘‘John Inglesant,” “The Little 
Schoolmaster Mark,” etc. 12mo. $1. 











By the author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 


A Modern Telemachus. 
BY 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” *‘ Hearts- 
ease,” etc. 12mo, $1.F0. 





A New Novel by Mr. Henry James. 


THE 


Princess Casamassima. 


A Novel. 
BY 
HENRY JAMES; 


Author of **The Eurupeans,” ‘The Portrait 
of a Lady,” **The American,” etc., etc., 12mo, 
$1.75. 





“In ‘The Princess Casamassima’ Mr. James 
has been fortunate enough to discover a phase 
of society which, despite the fact that it is at- 
tracting the most eager attention throughout 
the thinking world, is still fresh and untouched 
in fictuop, at least in the sensein which he has 
employedit. Tne volume is marked byall Mr. 
James’s wonderful fidelity to fact and by a cer- 
tain impressive dignity and pathos which places 
it at the head of his works.”— Arlo Bates, Liter- 
ary Editor Boston Courier. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, RECENTLY PUB- 
LISHED. 


The Bostonians. 


BY 
HENRY JAMES. 


Author of ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,” *‘ Daisy Miller,’ 
etc. 12mo, $1.75. 

** So clever that a thoughtful reader can hard- 
ly wish any part of it unwritten. The treat- 
ment of the subject which joins the centra) 
theme, the * Woman’s Problem,’ is masterly, and 
‘The Bostonians’ is in many respeets a most 
impartial and convincing argument on the con- 
servative side.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

*‘No writer of our day excels him in the art of 
presenting his characters with perfect distinct- 
ness. Without waste of words he sketches pice 
tures that for vividness are unsurpassed. Nota 
line is blurred. Not a feature 1s lacking.”— 
Hartford Courant. 

“Mr, Jum: s’s skill, cleverness, and delicacy in 
describing the heterogeneous characters that 
cluster around the chief ones cannot be toomuch 
admired. He paints upon ivory with an infini- 
tesimal touch as light and firm as Miss Austen’s, 
and he has abundant felicity of phraseology of 
which Miss Austen never dreamed.” — Evening 
Telegram, 

Macmillan & Company’s New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of books suitable for Presents will be sent 
free by mail on application. Apply to the pub- 
lishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
112 Fourth Ave., New York, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Mistakes of Henry George. 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, 
in his new work NOW READY, 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE, 


gives the true answer to George’s radical 
social theories. Friends of social order 
will find in it a weapon of great power. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








A Brilliant Piciure of a Remark- 
able Period. 


KATY OF 
CATOCTIN:|% 


OR THE 


CHAIN-BREAKERS 


A NATIONAL ROMANCE. 


By GEO, ALFRED TOWNSEND, 


“ GaTH.” 

“Katy of Catoctin,” now just published, is a 
stirring national romance, opening with the raid of 
Jobnn Brown at Harper’s Ferry and closing with the 
death of Lincoln. It isa picturesque and romantic 
story, partly historical and partly domestic, full of 
dramatic incidents, and marked by vivid delinea- 
tions of character. 

Ready Nov. 4th. 12mo, cloth, 567 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


*,"* For sale by alt bookeellers: or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on recerpt of p 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


EDCE-TOOLS 3350. ows Peat; ctoneate i 
quotations, the brushseat sayings ofthe wise and fa- 


mous. Invaluable for debatiag societies, writers 
and NiU speakers, A treasure for libraries. 








Io Sunshine za Shadow. By M. M 
BALLOv. $1.5 0. A book of piquant 
anecdotes a20ut the wo'}d’s heroes, rages and nota 
b es. jnicooettanen and of permanent value, 
Either book sold st boo or senton receipt of 
price by TICK NUR « CO-. Bostou. 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 


PLAY alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. Jamns G. Bare from U, 8. 
Senator WARNER a of New York. 


D STATES SENATE, 2 
W. une ’ 
My Dear Sir —Mr. F. E. ae ant, of 5 West 424 Street, 


-, 18 @ very conscientious and painstaking book- 
own him well fora number of years 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 





to purchase apy books at any time you — ine Mr 


Grant. in every eee ~~ and ws 
ours Res: 
Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, Wan IY ean, 
Augusta, Me 
tw Whenever you, need @ book of any description, 
call on or ogee. 7. 


West 42d Nitrect New York. 
BARN EW’ NATIONAL INK. 








» DESIRING TO MAKE 


ALL THE LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY 


We have printed 
nearly 1,000,000 copies of 
@ delightful story 


TRESSY’S CHRISTMAS, 


By Marcaret Sipngy, 












We want 
the address of 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


who wishes to obtain 
without expense, games? 
toys, watches, knives, and 
many other articles of value 
for presents, Send a postal, 
with your ad » an receive 
our large Illustrated Premium 
List and instructions as to getting 
subscriptions for BABYLAND, 50 cts.; 

IpeE AWAKE, $2.40; Ovux LitTLe 
Men AND WoMEN, $1.00, and THe Pan- 
SY, $1.00 a year. 


D. LOTHROP & 00., 32 Franklin Street, Boston, 


with two full-page illustra- 

tions, and will send a cop 
to any child whose ade 
dress is sent to us 
with a 2-cent stamp 
for mailing. 





READ 


The Volcano Under the City. 


A sraphic history of the great New York Riots ef 
1863, in which over 1,400 men were killed; and an 
AL vals of the same elements which still unidertie the 
dail | e of every considerabie American city. A 
boo vital importance to-day. Ready Saturday, 
Getober 8uth, in bookstores, or Mnailed by the pub- 

shera, 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, N.Y. 


QECONP HAND SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 


CATALOGUE, Way O ANY ADDRESS. 
CLARK, &% Park Row, N. Y. City. 


“ WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER, 
6! Library, 5 SO cts, 











proportionate rates. Provident Book Clubs 
organizing everywhere. The Literary Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 132 pages, may be had for 4 cents, 
or Condensed Catalogue, and particulars, free. 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 893 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper, 


OUR INDIA MISSION. 


A graphic and thrilling history cf the Sialkot Mis- 
sion (one of t ful 





‘urkey morocco, gilt, $5.r0. 
d,on receipt of the price. 


piesieer Kadrees 
R.- ANDREW GORDOY 


914 Filbert st.. Philadephia, 
Save this advertisement, as it may not bere ia, Pa. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


FALL CATALOGUE READY, 

i re editions and artistic bindings bi 
ny A be Thibaron, Cuzin, Lortic, ae : 
a SF collection oO valuable new and old 

All the latest French novels received as soon 








—_ FROM WALDEGRAVE COTTAGE, 


y Rev. W. Nichol +9 Of t! 
ag Soers "begutiful. inte : nesting” v4 ime. 9. iivas: 
Fann Bang brasieiares As ce fs fe 

a Norwalk, Conn. predict 





v 


JOHN DELAY, 
23 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


f new catal of a vast and varied col- 
as hag gk A mes — New at Way 


fowaLE HOHDE & ‘ie ?Oourtlasdt Bt Ne 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Great Debate. 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 


By Eutzantte Stuart PHELPs, auth me 
Gates nails. * Beyoud the Gates.” ete With fo on 
three page «nd smaller Tesretons. A 

a) pe. end ginerine eubjects. by 
tastefulls bound, $1.50 — Son 


A touching stor, sdmisable pictures, and tasteful 


mechanical execution make 
Ptapennive nile beak” make this a very attractive, yet 


Roland Blake, 


A Rovel. By 8. Wr: ag aoe ” 
War Time," etc. \6mo, $1.25, Ee 


Applied Christianity. 


By WasHINGTON GL‘DDEN, author of “The pe 
raver, "etc. Uniform with “The Lord’s we: 


ae: 





modern suciety yand imperatively demand serious con- 
sideration. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, New edition. $1.00, 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucy Larcom, 
editor of “Breathings of the Retter Lifes” etc Bi.w, 
Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very wide 
Tange of authors, passages of special vaiue for help, 
sugges: ion, encouragement, and consolation. 





*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the pu lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0, Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 
R. CARTER & BRO.. BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


NEW ETCHINGS, 


“Chorister Boys,’ an original etching by 
F. M. Spiegle. 











‘6 
The Welcome Step,’’ arter » painting 
by Jennie Brownscombe (a companion to “ Watching 
and Waiting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘‘Proofs aud 
Prints.” 


I7 East 17th Street, New York. 
SELECTIONS AND D POEMS FOR FUNERAL 





“ Mrs. Farmer's style is -risp and entertaining, an 

she writes ike a trus hero worshiper, aes AS h r story 

@ color of es — romance it woul 

~ young prople ig wortha 
wns, 





The iia Book of Famous Rulers. 
BY LYDIA HOYT FARMER. 


Lives of Agamemnon, Julius Cesar, Churle- 
magne, Frederick the Great, Rich. 
ard Ceur de Lion. Robert 
Bruce, Napoleon, 

And other heroes of historic fame. 





Fully Illustrated with Portraits and numerous En- 
gravings. 
12mo, price, $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.,, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


WONDERFUL 


SUCCESS. 


| Deomorest Monthly. 


Containing Stories, Poems and other Literary at- 
tractions, combining Artistic, Scientific and House- 
hold matters. Illustrated with Orizinal Steel En- 
gravings, hotogravures, Oil Pictures. and fine 
Woodcuts, makicg it the Model Magazine of America. 

We also propose to give considerable attention to 
the‘irand PROHIBITION Party movement as one 4 
the most important and live moral issnes of the da 

cach number contains an order, entitling the hold- 
er tothe selecion of any pattern illustrated in he 
fasbion > in that number, in any of the 
sizes manufactured, making patterns during the year 
or the value of over thr. e dollars. 

Send twenty c+nts for the current number with 
Pattero Youren. ,2nd yuu will certainly subscribe Two 

or Ww SEs, and ‘get ten times its value. 
NINGS LEMOR ty % PUBLISHER, 


‘n bt., N. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Poet 
Rous agente Wanted Am. Puh’e Oo. Hartford Con, 


EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. » 


A eee 
118,000 Words, 3000 
Gazetteer of the eri 


Titles, anda 






























oe Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
“iy Allin one Book. 





A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. © 








HARPER'S MA AZINE, One Year.... 

HARPEK + WEE KL eae. 

HA RPER'S. 5 SOU OtNG fainenias LE, “ 200 
6@- HARPER'S CATA LOGUE wit be sent by mail 


on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, WN. Y- 
ELSON’S 
unday-schoo! Books and Cards 
PPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGA 


DENOMINATIONS, 
BEXD FOR CATALOGUE, 








Compiled and arranred bs by ae ee. Christopher 
R. ae ot and yd A ere 0, cloth, 235 pp. 

» 81.25 eorge H. Ellis, “i vPenklin Street, 
Boston, or of Ws B. Clark & Carruth, Bos' 


T. NELASUN & SONS, 
AB Rieecker “tree Yow Verk 








The Predic- 

THE MESSIANIC PROPHECY, tion ort 

Fulfillment of Redemption Through the Messiah, 

By CusrRLEs AvuGustTvus Briaes, D.D., Professor 

in the Union Theological, Seminary 1 vol., 8vo 
$2.50. 

Dr. Briggs, who gives us in this book a critical study 
of the Messi ies of the Old Testament in 
the order of their - devolopment, belongs to that nflu- 
ential group of religious scholars and thinkers who 
approach the Bible and all religious themes in a thor- 
oughly progressive spirit. This book is the result of 
profound study and high scholarship. and is sure to 
attract universal attention among Biblical scholars. 





With a View of the State of the Roman World at 
the Birth of Christ. By Prof. GzornGr P. FisHer. 
Crown 8vo. New £aition. $2.50. 


one new edition of one of Prof. Fisber's most im- 
t books is ‘ssued in a uniform st ie and Pues 
of the Reformation.” and 


OUR Anon PROVINCE, “ALAS, AND 
THR SBAL ISLANDS, 22,2222, B12. 


oTT. illustrated by 
drawings from Nature by the author, and maps- 
1 vol., 8vo, $4.50, 


uring the it few years qeeeythieg relating to 

ale sake bas been revarded with interest, and 
3 see iott’s book comes at to pI it 18 most needed 
The author pment six orseven years in studyiug the 
count ts people, traveling from the most south- 
erly P pala ot rd tne province to the most northerly alonx 
the islands, extending heyy d 
3,000 Soules to the west. His treatment of the seal in- 
terests - particularly full, and just now of especial 
momen 


of new bo. ke. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


SCRIBNER’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 





THE HOGUENOTS AND HENRY OF 
N AVARR | = Professor Henry M. barRD. 


Author of the “ History of the 
Rise of the Huguenots of France.” 2 vole., 8vo, 
with maps, $5. 

George Bancroft says: “ The subject of the volame 
is of the utmost importance, and it is treated by the 
author with research and care, worthy of his high 
reputation.” 


A HISTORY OF GREER LITERATURE: 
From the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Demosthenes. By Frank Byron JEVONS 


M. A., Tutor in the Univers- 
ity of Durham. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 
“ Beyond all question the best history of Greek 
literature that bas hitherto been published.”—London 
Spectator. 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: tin titer" “Sy 


JULIUS STINDE. Translated from the Forty-ninth 
Edition of the German by L. Dora ScuMitz. Crown 
Svo, 81.25. 

A book which has attracted extraordinary and well 
merited attention first in Germany, where the faith- 
fulners of its pictures ot social life was keenly arpre- 
ciated, and then in England. This sdmirable edition 
will introduce a most charming book to American 
readers. 

“Our author has singled out one tiny group for 
study of an almost scientific accuracy and thorough- 
ners, and has then fused his observations into such 
aliving picture as only atrue artist can create.—" 
Blackwood's Magazine, 


THE AGE OF ELEuTRICITY: 


pbone. By Park BENJAMIN, Ph.D. 


From Amber- 
Soul to Tele- 
Illustrated. 





1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


The Book Buyer for November contains a new full-page portrait of Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
the new President of Yale College; some practical suggestivns for book plates, illustrated; reviews 
illustrated; an entertaining London lett r; 
It will be sent free asa sample to any one mentioning 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


7143-745 BROADWAY, New York. 


literary news and noteg, etc., 48 pages. 


this paper. $100. year. 








PERRY & C2 








SAMPLE BOX containing 
1:2 pensdifferent styles for trial, 
on receipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6 A. 


Ivison, Biaxeman, Tarcon, & Co., 
Sole Agents, 753 B'wax, N.Y 


STEEL 
PENS 
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THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


Be WIDEAWAKE ana 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
Three Extra Numbers 
FREE!! 


The success which has attended our offer of WIDE 
AWAKE to clubs at reduced prices has been so 
great that we have decided to give the former 
wholesale price TO EVERYBODY !!! 


Frem this date subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE 


Jor 1887 will be received at the net price of only 
SB2R.4A0 (former price 33 00). 


The Publishers of WIDE AWAKE will 
sena the three numbers Sept. Oct. and Nov. 
FRE to every new subscriber remitt: 
$9.06 .40 ay see early subscription BEFO 

Vv. with a request for the extra 
at Th ‘his time will not be extended. 
-- Wh... must be sent direct to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Sates. 


HODGE ON ROMANS, 


$3 00 


* We know of no more gahsetnanory commentary on 
Romans; none that ¢o fairly and fully and clearly ex- 
hibits the outlines of its arguments; none that so 

ustly apprebends its 4octrives; none more ricb in 
oO — bfereuce and pooetiee! +] spplication, than that 


of Hodge.”—St. Louis 
Hodge on emene. Senne, 
12 “n, - 
Hodge on Ephesians. 12mo, - i 75 
Redge on Corinthians. 2 vols. -3 50 
Hodge, Dr. A. A., Outlines of 
Theology. 8vo. New edition. - 3 
The Crisis of Missions. By the 
Kev. Arthur T. Pierson D.D. 16mo,1 25 
Henry’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 3 vols., 4.0, clotv,- - 1000 
Another edition in 5 vols., 4t0, cloth 15 00 
Sull another edition, 9 vuls., 8 vo, cloth, 20 00 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a circular sent them withou 
charg, giving a specimen page from each of 
hese editi ns, by eendipg us their address. 
“ King of Bible explorers yet."—Cuyler, 


“iret among the mighty, for general usefulness 
we are bound to mentius Matthew Henry.”—Sypur- 





Unabridged. 8vo, new edition, - 


“Sparkles with rye of wiohomn and incisive hu- 
Dr. W. M, Tay 


mor.” —Kev. 
Ryle on the ipenaie. 7 vols, - 10 50 


—" Bits Iilustrations. 8 


° 
_ Henne’ 3 "Life of Christ. 3 
vols... - 
Fraser’s Synoptical Lectures 
on the Books al the agen 2 
vols. - ° 4 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,” Anv of the above, ements Henry’s Commentary 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. on receipt of the price, 


The Andover Review 
FOR 1887 


Will continue to represent progressive 
thought in maintaining and devel ping 
Evangelical Theology, and to promote 
Coristianity in its prictical relations to in- 
dividual and social life and to the work of 
the Courch. 

C wistianity and its Modern Competitors 
will be treated ia Editorial articles, b-gin- 
ni g with the November nu mher, and later 
special topics uf Applied Christianity. 

Among the imp rtant subjects which 
will be dis :ussed are: 

Fiduciary and Commercial Morality; 

City Hvangelizativn ; 

* The Nw E tucation” ; 

Eminent Literary Men ; 
and special attention will be given to the 
departments of 

Missionary Intelligence ; 

Sociological Notes ; 

Are@vogical Nites ; 

Biblical and Historical Criticism ; 

R-vi «of Impo tant New Books, 

Terms: $4.00 a Vear, Postage free; Single 
Number, 35 cts. 


ga" The October, November and December numbers 
will be se t free of charge to new subscribers whose 
subscriptions are received before December wth. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 


and, therefore, remittances should b¢ made by money- 
order, arast or registered leller, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON; 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
A DOOK Of lWW pages. The 

PAPER best beok for an advertiser 

° copeats, be } be he experi- 

NG: ay iste of aie or 

Si and ne ed of cost 

Theadver- 


tiser who wants to spend om ie ae in it the 
inf le for 














uirement, or can be made to ao 60 oy ot bia changes 
coat arrived at by correspon ne bun 
fty-three editions have been iscued. ut 
pa to any address for | EM AEE cente. on FIN GE 
NE DTISING 
BUREAO, lo Spruce St. econ Goan Suuare),N, 
EDUCATION, 











THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bend ier clrenlar. #.0.Fisk, 1% Fase ts Vremen’ Pla + Pl a4 Poet ston, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ rudy, _ —? of these 
languages sufficiently for ev business con- 
versation, by Dr. Kicu. S. ose tna celebrated 


pans 
Parr’ 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to ow 
Herald . , Mass 


HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, Basiness Forms, 
Peqmaventp, ¢ Shorthand. etc., thoroughly auey WY 








COLLEGE, Oberlin, C 
offers both sexes the beet 




















Low tes. Send for "Announcement 
BRYANT, Prest., _ 
educational advant 
os the lowest cost. 
fui; no saloons; best “2 
ltixious influeuces; elective studire in ees students last 
year. Calendar sent free by VV . Sec’ y. 
NSERVATORY OF bee —Under the Go 
agement. New building. Superes Seareowen 
in in Theor 3, Voice ul- 
Stringed instrament | * 
etc. Addexss, Prof. F B. 4 be in. 
Rrog. Director 
—= OAKS, LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
thorough is, tative School for Young Ladies 
ont Little aie ative teachers for the languages. 
Gymnasium. arten, Traioned Teachers 
Special course ny Tavelie girls. For circulere ad- 
dress, Miss E. T, FakRINGTON, Lakewood, N. J, 
OUNG LADIES SEMINARY, Freehold, 
A tew vacancies. Address F OHANDLEK, D. Ny 
MUSIC, 
oa . 
Liberty Music. 
LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 
A splendid! lithographed e edition has been printed in 
six colors, showin soe flags of France and the United 
Srates, portraits of Washiogtono and Lafayette in vig- 
nettes, the great pedestal, with Liberty's Statue in 
bronze color, ther with a bird's eye view of 
she parbor and the adjacent shores and Brooklyu 


‘e, being a most effective picture; the whole, with 
words and music, mailed upon receipt of 2 cents, 


also the 
RANGED AS A DUBT........... 10 cents. 
ANGED FOR MALE QUARTET 10 cents. 
RRANGED FOR MIXED VOICES. 10 cents. 
SONG & ¥ AROS to for SMALL ORCHESTRA. 580 cents, 






































LIB — .% cts, 

LIB 25 cts. 
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BY THE REV. GEO F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


WHEN our Lord ascended upon high he gave gifts 
untomen. * And he gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for tne edifying of the budy 
of Christ.” “And to every one is given grave ac- 
cordiug to the measure of the giftof Christ.” In 
this passage the apostle gives us a summary of the 
ministerial gifts proviced for the gathering and per- 
fecting of the pody of Christ. It is presumable that 
the list 1s complete; and it would seem after careful 
study, that, in enumerating these ministerial gifts, 
he “ begins with the ministry, which is highest ip 
rank, and descends, by regular gradations, to the or- 
dinary ministry of the Church.” But no invidious 
distinction is implied, as to worth or importance, 
when I say that the gifts are graded from that of an 
apostle to that of a pastor and teacher. Rather itis 
an enumeration of the gifts of ministry in the order 
of service. The first was that of the “‘ apostle” who, 
because of bis personal knowledge of the risen and 
heavenly Christ, was vested with a testimony which 
was peculiar both in kind and authority. The next 
gift was that of the “ prophet,” to whom was im- 
parted an extraordinary illumination of mind in 
order that he might see “‘ as ordinary Christian men 
could not, the divine ideas revealed and still in pro- 
cess of revelation in Christ in relation of the Chris- 
tian life to Gud and in the divine government of the 
Church” and communicate the same to the Church 
while as yet the canon of the scriptures was incom- 
plete. We may safely say that these two gifts have 
ceased in the Church, not because of having fallen 
into desuetude through neglect, but because they 
are no longer necessary. The apostolic testimony 
and work were completed in tne firm establishment 
of the “ faith” am: ng all nations where the Gospel 
was preached, both among Jews and Gentiles. The 
prophetic gift has ceased because the scrip‘ures of 
the New Testament, given by inspiration and pre- 
served to the Church, are in themselves our perma- 
nent and complete rule of faith and practice, so that 
there is no longer any need to appeal to a prophet 
for a communication of the mind of God on any 
point of doctrine or government. The remaining 
giftse—viz.: ‘‘ Evangelists,” and * pastors and teach- 
ers,” are preserved and continued to the Church. 
Of these two gifts only a word is necessary in this 
place. The evangelist is the missionary or Gospe! 
herald, whose work is to effect the conversion of 
men by preaching the good news, and to bring them 
into the fellowship of the churches already estab- 
lished, or to establish new churches where none are 
inexistence. The pastor and teacher is he who is 
placed over the flock of God to care for them ano 
build them up on their most holy faith, and train 
and direct them into the workofGod. No doubt in 
the early Chureh these gifts were more or less 
blended in the same persons; that is, inere 
were pastors and teachers who were also 
gifted in the work of effecting the conversion of 
men; and no donbt there were evangelists who, in 
the absence of pastors and teachers, or besore these 
especial gifts were raised up among converts in 
new communities, were able to impart to them dc- 
trinal mstruction and build them up and extend 
over them the shepherd’s care. Nor do we doubt 
that such combinations exist now. Mostof our pas- 
tors and teachers are to a certain extent gifted with 
the power and skill to win souls, some of them ina 
remarkable degree ; and we know evangelists whu 
we are sure would make eminent pastors should 
that work betbrown upon them. But our present 
point is that the distinct and aggressive work of the 
evangelist has beeu allowed to fall into disuse, and 
that the work of evangelizing the unconverted i- 
largely lost sight of in our churches as at present 
organized, and that therefore it is the paramount 
duty of the churches to give themselves to the re- 
viviog of the gift of “‘evangelists.” and to the vig- 
orous work of evangelization. Hence the question 
which is be ore the Council to-day: *‘ The Relation 
of the Congregational Churches to the Work of 
Evangelization,” and we might add, the responsi- 
bility of the churches in their relation to this work. 
The very fact that this question is proposed for dis- 
cussion is proof that the work of God in this direc- 
tion is not satisfactory to the conscience of the 
Church. We belheve that the work of the pastor 
and teacher has been magnified to the neglect and 
discouragement of the work of the evangelist. The 
fact that an effort has been made to merge the gift 
and work of the soul-winner with those of the pastor 
and teacher has tended to paralyze, crib, curtail’ 
and circumscribe that work, and to divert the 
Church from its first great business of winning 
souls. Hence the meager and unsatisfactory re- 
sults of the preaching of the Gospel in the conver- 
sion of men, and the loss of evangelistic fervor and 
enthusiasm in our churches. 

Itis an ungracious task to point out the defects 
and failures of the charches inthe matter of its 
evangelistic mission ; but I do not well see how we 
are to correct our mistakes without first looking 
them squarely in the face. I must therefore give 
some attention to this branch of the subject and 
note several puints that to my mind are painfully 
apparent. 

The poverty of results in theconversion of men, as 
recorded in our Church statistics, An examination 
of the Year Book last published by this Council 
gives us tne following facts, errors and mistakes 
excepted: Number of cnurches, 4,170; number of 
ministers, 4,048; nnmber of churchmembers, 418,- 
664; number of additions on confession of faith, 
21,729. This gives us but a little more than five per 
cent. of conversion on the basis of our membership, 
andan average of a little more than five souls to 
each church; and these figures show a large excess 
in conversion over those reported for the last ten 
years, But Iam sure that no intelligent and earn- 





est-hearted Christian .minister or layman, will pre. 
tend that such a showing is at al! satisfactory, or in 
any /eastwise an adequate result, from the num- 
ber of churches and Christians who are ostensibly 
banded together for the purpose of sounding out the 
Gospel and winning men from sin to salvation, from 
the power of Satan unto God. 

There are a few further facts out of a mass I have 
sifted from the study of the Year Book, which I fee} 
constrained to give. In the largest churches, presided 
over presumably by the ablest ministers, whose 
means and organization are the greatest and best, 
whose location is in the densest and most populous 
fields, the ratio of conversion to tne numerical 
strength of the “hurcn is the least. For instance, 
in Massachusetts, the stronghold of Congregation- 
alism, there are sixty-four churches, with a mem- 
bership in each in excess of 250. These sixty-four 
churches combined, report a membership of 27,068, 
and the number of conversions last year a8 981, a 
fraction over fitteen conversions to each church, 
but orly alittle more than three per cent. upon the 
membership, which istwo per cent. less than the 
average ceported by all the churches. Next comes 
New York, with twenty churches, having eacha 
membership of over 350, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 11,111, reporting 538 conversions; which 
is twenty-six plus to each church and little more 
than four per cent. of the membership, still below 
the average. Then comes Ohio with nine churches, 
whose membership is more than 350, and aggregat- 
ing 5,349, reporting 219 conversions ; which is twen- 
ty-two plus to each church, but a per cent. still 
less than the general average of all the churches. 
Then comes Illinois with seven churches, esch hav- 
ing a membership in excess of 350, with an aggre- 
gate of 4,859 members, reporting 227 conversions 
which is an average of thirty-two plus to each church 
but still less than the average per cent. for all the 
charches, In Massachusetts there are 160 churches, 
which report no conversions at all, and ninety-one 
which report a solitary conversion, or, at most, two 
the low figures predominating. I have not space 
enough to follow this line of inquiry into other 
states; but in the whole country there are 13 
churches, each having a membership of over 500, 
which report only ten conversions and less to each 
church. Or as follows: 13 churches with an aggre- 
gate membership of 7,302, re ort only 64 additions 
by professions, orless than one-eighth of one per 
cent. Enough has been shown to establish this 
fact—that as vur churches grow large and wealthy 
they cease to be effic'ent in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, just as it is true that as laymen grow rich and 
increased in goods they cease to be efficient spirit- 
ually. The exceptions to these last two statements 
only go to prove the truth of the rule. 

Some time ago I wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in TH& INDEPENDENT, and which called forth 
a good deal of criticism, entitled “* Almost a Lost 
Art,” suggested by figures of this character 
culled from our Year Book. By the title I wished 
to show that the ministers of our denomination at 
least, bad almost lost the art of effecting the con- 
versi Dn ofmen; and I submit to this thonghtful 
body of Christian men, when the facts and figures 
of our Year Book show that the combined labors of 
more than four thousand ministers have resulted in 
the copversion of an average of about five souls 
each, whether we may not fairly say that the con- 
version of souls is almost alost art. And when wesee 
that in a denomination numbering close onto a half 
millions souls, all professing to have been regenerated 
and made partakers of the Spirit of Christ, our best 
showing 1s that it takes about twenty of us, with 
the aid and nelp of our pastors, to effect the con- 
version of one soul in a vear’s time, who shall say 
that we are even measurably fulfilling the com- 
mission of Christ to preach the Gospel and make 
disciples? If we compare the gross number of con- 
versions with the number of ministers and churches, 
we find legs than three souls as the net result of the 
combined evangelistic labors of each church and 
minister. If we subtract the number of deaths, 
6,592, plus the number of exclusions, 2,759, (9,351) 
frem the number of conversions, 21,729, the pet 
gain of conversions over the deaths and loss by 
discipline is 12,318, or a little more than two per 
cent., or less than three soulstoeachchurch. What 
are these among so Many? What minister is there 
among us who does not deplore the barrenness of 
our ministry in this direction? Or what one of us 
does not come to summer vacation, or pass the 
movtbs in the year when the church is supposed to 
be the most active and the character of our preach- 
ing to be the most incisive aud earnest, with a sigh 
of disappointment over the fewness of souls won to 
Christ? And yet there are optimists among us who 
find satisfaction in the contemplation of what they 
call the rapid strides of the Gospel and the glorious 
victories of Chnst. 

Notwithstanding the Congregationalists were the 
first Christians on this continent —the original 
stewards of the manifold grace of God and the 
first preachers of the Gospel—three other Christisn 
bodies have outstripped us in this work, leaviog 
us far in the rear. The Presbyterians have pushed 
ahead of us inthe work of evangelizing, and the 
Baptists and Methodists (who are conspicuously the 
evangelizing sects) Lave left us so far behind in 
this work tnat we are but a handful compared to 
them. We number our converts by the thousand 
—they by the million. Even the Episccpalians are 
forging on to the front in this work and displaying in 
certain directions far more activity than we. U) ess 
we change our policy and take up this work with 
wisdom and zeal, we snall come to be known .. - 
and to be in fact, the hermit sect among the 
Churches, 

The tendency among us to make the Church an end, 
rather than a means to an end, is one of the causes 
of our failure in the work ofevangelizing. 1 do not 
say that tais isa delibera’e policy, but it is a habit 
into which we have fallen. Churches are estab- 
lished and maintained more as folds for the flock tran 
as bases of operation for the great work of evangel- 
ization. Of course, the church is and ought to be 
afoid for the flock, and in it they ought to be shep 
herded and fed; bat the mission of the church ough 
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gnot to end there, indeed, it ought not to begin with 
hat idea. The church ougnt to be the home of be- 
lievers only in the sense that the camp is the home 
of the army; a place in which the army 1s gathered, 
drilled and cared for, in order to the great work of 
conquest. If our Churcno isin any sense an army, 
it is more so in the sense of an army of occupation 
than of quest. Wer ble more the camp of 
McClellan on the Potomac than the army of Grant 
on the tame field. McCleilan fed and drilled his 
army there for many long,weary months, receiving, 
indeed, an occasional prisoner wno voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself, or a few straggling enemies 
brought in by scvuting-paities. Grant, on the otner 
hand, fought his army, feeding and driliimg them 
while he fought them. The one generul barely pre- 
vented the enemy from marching on to Washington 
and destroying the Union, while the other drove 
the enemy befure nim, destroyed the Rebell.on, and 
restored the Union and the people of the South to 
citizenship, We plant caurches in the new fields 
more as @ home for believers who have removed 
from religious centers into the suburbs or the out- 
lying wards, or on to the frontiers, than as advanced 
guardso aconquering army. More thought and 
care is bestowed upon the question, ‘How can we 
best promote tue prosperity of oar Church?” than 
upon the question, “How can we make 
our Church more efficient in the work 
of evangelization?” In the cities vastly more 
care and work and anxiety is expended in 
building finer and larger churches than in aggres- 
sive evange istic work. The weult 1 and social posi- 
tion of a Church is more remarked tnan its efficien- 
cy im winning souls to Christ. I am fearfal of pro- 
vokiog a harsh denial when I say that I have had 
many invitations to preach or hold evangelistic 
meetings in churches whose pastors have urged 
this as areason: “If we don’t have arevival and 
gather in some new people, our church must go 
down.” But such has been repeatedly the case. No 
doubt there was desire that souls might be saved; 
but the primary motive was to build up and save the 
church. On tne other hand,I have known more 
than one case in which a chureh, large and wealthy, 
has refused to engage in evangelistic work with 
other churches in the city or community where it 
was located, for the reason that their church was 
already in a prosperous condition—meaning by that 
that they had a house full of people, and that they 
were in good financial condition ; in other words, 
were rich and increased in goods, and had need of 
nothing. And yet an examination of the Year Book 
revealed the fact that for years, with all their 
wealth, numbers, and social position, they reported 
fewer coaversions than many asmal! and obscure 
church with not more than a tenth oftheir re- 
sources. The trutn is, that, the church being the 
en and not the means, when it becomes large ano 
flourishing as to members and resources, the end is 
reached. Anxiety for souls ceases for the reason 
that the church does not stand in need of more 
members or more means. In a recent able artic.e 
on the function of the local church, the writer, 
noting the weakness of many of the smaller 
churches and the vast masses of unconverted and 
non-church-going people in the communities where 
these weak churches are, uses this language: The 
churches which most need these people are the 
churches which cannot reach them. The writer 
referred to is really discussing the question of evan- 
gelization, and yet so common is the idea that the 
church 1s an institution to be built up that he 
speaks of the charch as being in nerd of the people, 
rather than of the church ag a means appointed by 





theirs; and between us the non-churched people 
get little or no attention. If they do not seek us 
cut, we are too busy taking care of var churches 
tolook after them. Two hundred years ag» Rich- 
ard Baxter uttered a bitter cry saying: ** The work 
of the Church is exceeding retarded by an un- 
worthy retireness.” In otner words he charged 
upon the Church of his day the sin of living a her- 
mit life. Christians,” he said, *‘live like snails in 
the shell, ana look but litle around iuto the world, 
and know not the state of the worid nor of the 
Church, nor much csre to know it: but think it is 
With all the world as they faucy itis with them- 
selves.” ‘ Many ministers are of such retiring dis- 
Positions that they scarcely ever look beyond the 
border of their own parishes.” We fear that there 
are pastors among us now wh), if tnere are a half- 
score or jess auinber of souls converted to Cunrist 
out of their famities, toink that all is going on well. 
If their houses are full of people, woich is seldom 
the case, if the floancial statement of the church 
t1 easurer is satisfactory at the end of the year, which 
is also seldom the case, they are content to dismiss 
the matter of the world’s evwngelization to the con- 
sideration of the American Board, the Home sis- 
sionary Society, the superintendent of the City 
Mission, or the various otuer societies organized to 
take care of the unsaved. In fact, at present the 
averaxe church is intent on taking care of itself and 
commuting all responsibility for the evangelization 
of the world by paying a meager amount of money 
annaally to various outside societies which tuey 
have appointed to do this work for them. 1 am sure 
that the various secretaries wili agree that they 
have much more work todo in stirrmg up the 
churches to furaish them with means to carry on 
their work than they have in doing the work itself. 
In fact, the churches have lost the evangelis.ic 
spirit, and are not themselves urgent aboutthe work. 
The Church itself, and not tne unsaved people, is the 
Object of chief corcern. It is as though the light- 
house-keeper and men of the life-saving station 
should be more interested in their station than in 
the safety of wrecked people out atsea. Whereas, 
if, instead of being taken up with the church and 
its local prosperity we knew and “considered the 
fewness of Christians, the huge multitudes of io- 
fidels, ’ and the teeming maeses of people all around 
us who are living carelessly and recklessly without 
God and without Christ und without thought of 
death and eternity, we would be mourning and 
praying over their lost estate and stirring up all our 
energies and putting forth all our resources to ac- 
complish their salvation. Our care would not be 
for the church as an institution, but for the souls of 
men; using the church meaowhile as an instru- 
ment aud means to that and not regarding it as an 
eud. If we gave ourselves tothe work of saving 
souls, G d would take care of the church. No in- 
dividual Christian can make substantial progress in 
spiritual life by forever dwelling upon his own re- 
ligious weli-being; so neither can any church make 
progress toward the divine ideais by concentrating 
her energies upon herself ; and yet,this is the very 
blunder we are making. 

Another cause of tne decline of the evangelical 
spirit and work ia the churches 1s to be found in 
the fact that paste:al theology has largely sup- 
planted evangelis'ic theology. It has come about 
io this way. We have ignored or set aside the dis- 
tinct evangelistic gift as provided for by the risen 
Christ and sought to merge it with that of pastor 
and teacher. This has resul:ed in its utter subor- 
dination, and almost total neglect. The work of 





God for the salvation of the people. I think lam 
safe in lating down this proposition: “* When any 
church ceases to be administered as a meaas for the 
evangelization of the city or community in the 
midst of which it is located, and becomes self-cen- 
tered in its own prosperity, or makes its own estab- 
lishmeut the chief end of its work, it ongnt to go 
down; for it has ceased to illustrate and manifest 
the spirit of Christ.” Let us make the case plain by 
supposition. Suppose the Master himself should 
descend from Heaven and come to dwell for a sea- 
8 nin any one of our churches, aod should say to 
us; **I nave «ome to abide with you for a year and 
personally direct your work.” Does any one of us 
suppose for a moment that he would be contented 
with the state of shings or the line of policy we are 
pursuing? Would he spend the time discussing 
the question of how we might bulld up our 
Church and establish it on a more prosperous basis? 
On the other hand, would he not lead us out to sur- 
vey the vast multitudes around us who “are as 
sheep without a shepherd,” and say to us at once, 
“your mission is to tuese”? And would he not 
call us fosth into the largest activity in order to 
bring these unsaved masses under the power of the 
Gospei? No doubt he would be sending us forth by 
twos into the city, bimself daily frequenting the re- 
sorts of tne people and preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom to them. Well, if we are true churches of 
Christ, does not his spirit dwell amongus? And 
does his Spirit urge us to do otherwise than he 
would himse:f if he were here in person? We 
have taken our eyes off the people and fastened 
them uponthe church, and so we have fallen into 
the pit which selfishness, consciously or uncon- 
sciously tndulged in, always digs for itself. By 
not watering others, we ourselves are suffering 
from drougnt. Anxiety for the welfare of the local 
church leads to church isolation, and that to the 
beg ect of the people. We plant our churches and 
they each become the center of a small circle of 
families to whom we have a pastoral mission, but 
whom we are relying upon to seek us out ratner 
than oarseives seekiog them out. We know little 
or nothing of what is being done by the other 
churches around us. In the meantime, the more 
circles we are describing, the more interstices are 
being made in which no church is working. Our 
interest is centered on our own circular field; our 
motion is centripetal and not centrifugal ; we make 
Ro comoinations; we have no way of finding out 
what is veing done by other churches and they have 
nO means of finding out what we are doing. We 
ttend to our charch and other pastors attend to 








teaching and edifying has beea carried forward at 
the expense of evangelizing. It is safe to say that 
oine-tenths of the preaching of our pulpits is pas- 
toral rather than evangelistic. Ido not say that 
evangelical truth ts not preached; but that it is 
preached rather from the standpoint of tne pastor 
than from that of the evangelist—rather with the 
intention of grounding the believer in the truth 
than of leading the unconverted to repentance and 
fauh. I have hetened to not a few sermons which 
were able, clear, and pointed ¢xpositions of the 
Gospel, and which, if they had been preached with 
the intention of producing immediate faitn o: con- 
viction in the hearers, would have been powerful 
evangelistic sermons. But that they Were not so 
intended was manifest from the fact that no op- 
portunity was given to the hearers, either by way 
of an after-meeting or invitation to meet the pastor, 
and from the absence of all effort to f llow up any 
impression that might have been made upon the 
unconverted persons who listened io it. These ser- 
mons were edifying and streng'hening to believers, 
and the pastors were praisea and commended for 
their soundness and earnestness; bur no inquiry 
was made as to whether the preaching resulted mn 
any one’s conversion. More tha. three-fourths of 
our congregations are already believers, and of the 
other fourth more than half are men and women 
who have sat so long unconverted under our min- 
istry that we have ceased to look for their conver- 
sion. Besides these occasional evangelistic ser- 
mors, tne bulk of the pulpit preaching is intended 
for the edification and comfort of the saints, aod to 
further their growth in grace. Ne doubt many ser- 
mons are preached in which the church is aroused, 
or ought to be, to the great importance of saving 
souls; but as no special ways and means are de- 
vised to put the instruction into practice, it falls 
npon hearts that have become more or less hard- 
ened by the frequency of such appeals. Nothing is 
more deadening than to have the consci¢ nce aroused 
to a sense of duty, and yet leave the duty undone. 
Tbas many Christians become hardened to the call 
of duty in this direction, just as unconverted peo- 
ple become hardened to the call of the Gospel to 
repentance, from the fact that the message has 
been often heard and as often unbeeded. 

As aresult of this neglect on the part of the 
church and pastor to make the ministry distinctly 
and immediately evangelistic is the mzmbers of 
the church lose the evangelistic spirit, and drop into 
the habit of looking upon the church as a place 
of religious resort, for their own comfort and edifi- 
cation rather than as a training school for Christian 
activity in the direction of soul-saving. The life of 








the church becomes a social rather than an aggres- 
sive one, and that life is arranged upon natural 
rather than spiritual lines. New people coming 
into the church are measured by their wealth aua 
8>cial position, and not by tne spiritual forve they 
bring with them and their availability fur the work 
of evangelization. A worldly courtesy rather than 
Spiritual aoxiety prevails in the church’s inter- 
course withthe world, Strangers arerarely greeted 
or sought out with the view of inquiring into their 
spiritual condition, or indeed spoken to ai all, unless 
they are persistent in coming, and then they are tov 
often «ultivated with a view to securicg them as 
pew-hvlders rather than with that of saving them to 
Gud. Indeed, Paul’s plan of seeking them and not 
theirs is reversed. These are hurd things to say, 
but I am reluctant!y forced to believe that they are 
true to a greal extent: and more generally true 
than exceptionally. 

This ztagnation of evangelistic life veacts upon 
the members of the church in another way. Since 
they are not taught and trained to seek for the con- 
version of men, they are lef: almost uninterruptedly 
to the pursuit of voridiy ends, and thus the ascend- 
ency of secalar and personal interest over the things 
of the kingdom of Gud is almost everywhere seen. 
As a rule our laymen are so absorbed witu the pur- 
suit of wealth and personal interests that they have 
little or no time to give to spiritual matters; they 
have not been trained to work for the conversion uf 
men, and since they cannot find spiritual occupation 
with themselves alone, they become easily the serv- 
antsofmammop. A portion of their time they will 
give to the secular interests of the church; but it is 
noticeable that even the temporal affairs of many 
churches are allowed to fall into a condition that 
would disgrace the men who are members of it if 
they allowed tueir own business to be cared for and 
Managed in so slovenly a manner. Of iheir money 
they will give a moiety in diminishing ts as the 
object is distant from th: immediate inte rests of tue 
particular church to which they belong. There isnot 
one layman in twenty in our churches whom we 
may call upon to do work in an inquiry room or 
send to make a visit to an unconverted soul with 
the view of leading him to Christ. The whole 
burden of the spiritaal work is thrown upon the 
pastor and the very few brethren who may be 
found to help in these things. The great mass of 
the membership shirk ail responsibility in the work 
of evangelizing—indeed little provision is made by 
the churches for any such work—and if there is a 
season of what we call evangelistic work in the 
church, this dead mass has to be carried, and is a 
hindrance rather than a help. Tnus ate we suffer- 
ing, and compelled to eat the bitter truit of depari- 
ing from the New Testament ideal of the church’s 
work. 

The attempt to combine the evangelistic with the 
pastoral gift has buried that giftand put addea re- 
spunaibilities and burdens upon the pastor and 
teacher which are greater than he can bear The 
fewness of conversions leave many of the churches 
weak (especially in the country and sparsely popu- 
lated districts where the deaths and removals are 
greater than the corresponding gain by conversion 
and letter) and so far imperil thew very exis'ence 
that the energy which should be expended in the 
aggressive work of saving soule is devoted to tue 
task of saving thechurch. This natural anxiety for 
the church has led to a wiong conception of its 
missiou and an inverted method of work, which ip 
turn has nada tendency to make it an end rather 
than a means and 6o far set its members free from 
spiriteal servive. 

I do not desire to be understood as criticising my 
brethren intve pastorate when I say that, as a rule, 
they are not evangelistic in their preaching and 
methods, I do not see how they very well cap be 
with allthe care and burden of their pastoral office 
upon them. The enormous demands that are made 
upon the average pastor for new and fresh sermons 
twice a week, with a prayer-meeting address and 
perhaps a lecture sandwiched in durivg the week, 
have driven them to the study, from which they 
may ovly e~cape to wake necessary pastoral calls. 
This life habit of study, and their practical exclusion 
from all people except members of their own flock 
and congregation, have vut them out of touch with 
the great mass of mankind. The exclusive and 
scholarly habit throws them much ip upon them- 
selves, and so far unfits them from dealing easily 
and vigorously with the men of the world. In my 
judgment it is an utter impossibility for apy one 
man to do what 18 required of him in the way of 
pastoral oversight, the work of teaching, and the 
general care of tne church, both as to its spiritual 
and temporal interests, and at the same time give 
himself efficiently to tae work of effect ng the con- 
version of men. If Paul groaned under the care of 
the churches which was thrown upon him in ad- 
dition to his apostolic and evangelistic work, how 
much more mast it be difficult, if not impossible, for 
us, at the same time, to have the pastoral care of 
the churches and to do the work of the evangelist? 
Nevertheless we are all oppressed, year by year, 
with tne lamentable and indisputable fact that, asa 
great body of Christian people, we are not even 
measurably discharging our obligation to Christ and 
the world in the direction of evangelization. Let 
it be our concern now to make some inquiry into the 
question before us—viz., What is “the Relation of 
the Congregational Charches to the Work of Evan- 
gelization,” and, if possible, indicate some lines 
upon which we may hope so to reconstruct our pol- 
ity that we may go forward with greater vigor and 
atruer method to the accomplishment of our mis- 
sion as an evangelizing Church. 

I. THE WORK OF EVANGBLIZATION IS THE FIRST 
AND IMPERATIVE DUTY OF THE CHURCH. It scems 
safe to cay that “the Relation of the+ ongregational 
Churches to the Work of Evangelization” w pre- 
cisely the same to-day as was the relation of the 
first disciples to that work; and that our respons'- 
bility is co-ex*ensive with the relation. In otber 
words, we must put ourselves back to the begin~ 
ning, and commence our work Just as though the 
commission had come to us to-day for the first 
time. In fact, the commission: “Go preach the 











Gospel, and make disciples, and teach them” is 
eontemporaneous with all ages. and every duy and 
ofail time, I. is as obligatory upon us now as it was 
at first upun those disciples who received it fresh 
fron the lips uf the risen Christ upon the Mount of 
Olives. Nineteen centuries of Chrisuan progress, 
and Church organization, and ecclesiastical and 
theological conflict hus not weakened the im pera- 
tive force of tha command. However unfauhtal 
we way Duve been in ihe past, howe er much we 
may have aliowed Cnourch 1.fe 10 take preceaence 
Over tae initial aud pioneer work of evanytlizing 
(he world, tue work 8 sull ihe urst and paramount 
duty of all Curistiau people and cummuunities. That 
coumissiuL Musi be the starting-point aud daily in- 
cenlive to all persunal and church work. The 
question oef sre us, Laeu, Must be studied uot frum 
vul surroundings; uot fom oar tradiiivnal policy, 
or from the course and trend of Cuuren history cr 
life, but from tue commission given on Olivet, and 
from the upper room at Je:usasem where the first 
discipies were eudued with power to carry out the 
Lord's commands, The lastchapters of Matthew, 
Mark and Luke and Juhu togetuer, with the wuole 
bovk of the Acts of the Apustics, mast be the 
sources of our study and isyiration, Tre words 
of our Lord, “Go preacu and make disciples ” 
still ring outclear and distinct above all other 
words which be has given us to cousider, as far as 
our work is concerned. It is as imperative that we 
should obey that command at howe amoug the 
Oristianized heathen a8 abrowd among the Pagan 
heathen. I thas been sugyesied tnat in Curistian 
countries the necessily of evangelizing is Lot now 
a8 imverative us it was in tue beyiuning; that here 
Christianity is established ; that the people are ace 
quain ed with the Gospel and are nominally believ- 
ers in ita truths. Butit seems to me tuat sucha 
position isa faise one. The mau at hume w.o is 
not converted and regeneiated by the Word 
and Spirit of God, is as utterly unsaved 
and lost, and that without excuse — as 
the heatnen who has never heurd the Gospel ; and 
with al) nis Knuwledge of tne Gospel he is us heip- 
less to save Nimself as tne heathen who knows not 
the Gospel, unless we are to adopt some of the cur- 
rent thevries of cunversion by evolution. There are 
more unconverted iduiaters in New York, Chicago, 
Bo.ton, Philadelphia, or St. Louis than there were 
iv Athens when Paal first went 'o that city and had 
his spirit stirred witnin him. With all t .e piogress 
we have made, witn all the triumphs of Christianity 
behind us and presenc wi-h us, there are more un- 
saved people in the world to-day than there were when 
the disciples first begun to preach the gospel. 
‘Lhere a.e more iu tue heathen world, and there ure 
More in the civilized world—wuich means that 
Christianity is not keeping pace with the world’s 
population. WhenIsay that there are more souls 
born in New York anu Brooklyn every year than 
there are souls converted, J am only giving facts 
which are easily verified by statistics. It is the 
same with the deaths; more people die in these two 
cities than are converted. Because Christianity 
counts its converts, and Curist his disciples, by the 
million, must we therefore relax all efforts and 
grow comfortable over past resuits when so much 
remains to be done? After all we nave done in 
nineteen centuries, we have not yet turned the tide 
in the stream of the world’s population. The ma- 
jority 1s still against us. To relax our evangelistic 
effort and allow it to fall into the rear of toe 
Church’s work is as though a rescuing band, afrer 
saving a few souls from tue ruins of acity buried 
by an earthquake should stop the work of rescue 
while kuudreas were yet unsaved, and begin to 
building of houses for the saved ones and holda 
jubilee over their safety. Let the work ot edifica- 
tion go on by all means; but, instead of slacking the 
work of evangelization, let us rather increase it. 
Feed the tlock, by all means, and edify the body of 
Christ, but continue with ucflagging entnusiasm the 
work of rescuing the perisn'ng. 

I need not say more on tois point. We all agree 
that we are bound to continue the work of evan- 
gelization. Ithink aiso that we agree that .hisis 
our fret duty; that it is the pioneer work of all 
Christian people, and that the necessit ’ for it is as 
imperat:ve to-day agit was on the day of Pentecost, 
and thatthe command of Christ is as binding as 
ever. 

Il, THE FIELD OF EVANGELIZATION. In this dis- 
cussion we take no account of the foreign field, 
though we are not unmindful of it, nor do we 
underrate the importance of tLe villages and 
smaller towns of our: country, nor the frontiers 
where the great tide of emigration is breaking. 
The pressing need jist now is in the large cities, 
tne great centers of population. If we had no 
other fact to guide us, we would find in the ex- 
ample of the firs! disciples and apostles the mdex 
finger of God pointing us to cities as tne true cen- 
ters of our work—fiom Jerusalem to Antioch, from 
Antioch to Ephesus, to Pailippi, to Thessalonica, to 
Corin:h, to A hens, to Colosre, to Rome, aod go on, 
taking the country and villages by tLe way. More 
than twenty per cent. of our population is massed in 
cities. The city is the strategic point in the battie for 
the world’s evangelization; every other fleld sinks 
mto iusiguificance; and yet the cities are more 
neglected than any other portion of the country. 
There are wards in the cit.es of New York and 
Brooklyn in waich tiere are more people than the 
aggregate population of some of our tertitories 
and which we have either abandoned or neglected, 
waich are cities in themselves. Yet we plant 
scores of churches in the sparse populations of the 
frontier. We would not have our churches do less 
1 the country, nor on the frontier, but more in the 
cities. 

The point has been well made that the city gives 
the type as well as the name civilization, The city 
was criginally some bill where men defended them- 
selves against sudden attack. Then it became the 
nome of social order and government against the 
onorganized people. Thus civil, civility anc civiliza~ 
tion all come from city. The city nas always 
dominated the country and it alweys will. To the 

ty all people gravitate. It is cosmopolitan, and is 
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beconing more and more so. In New York and 
Chicago the Gospel may be preached to representa- 
tives of every nation and tongue and people under 
Heaven. The city is the seat of int-lectual activity 
and the stronghold of infidelity andcrime. Here 
we must Sight and turn tne tide of battle; here we 
must gain our victories, if anywhere. The cities 
are to us what Jericho and Mount Zion were to 
the Israelites in the land that God gave them 
strategic points of attack and defence. The 
cities of this cuntiuent are destined 10 be the great 
est centers of the world’s population. New York is 
already more densely populated than London, and 
the degradation of its slums is unsurpassed by any- 
thing in the Vid World. Middle-aged men present to- 
day will, uo doubt, live to see a greater population 
within a radius of five miles trom New York Cuy 
Hall than is now eounted in London, the world’s 
greatest capital. Moreover, it has been pointed out 
thatin all history the greatest cities have been in- 
land andnot on the seaboard. London 1s greater 
than Liverpool, Pari: than Havre, Berlin than Bre- 
men, Dublin tnaan Queenstown. For the present, 
New York 18 larger than Chicago; but it does bot 
require a seer to prophesy that Chicago, or some 
o’her inland city, is destined to be the ceater of pop. 
ulation on this continent. This outlook should weke 
up our breturen ere. As goes our work in the 
cities, so will it goin the country. If we will allow 
the city churches to become mere centers of social 
religious life, and not tue pulsing centers of evap- 
gelistic life, the church will fail in its great mission, 
and the country districts will never be evangelized. 
Already the disintegrating influences of infidel 
thought are making alarming progress in the cities, 
and the church of to-day as at present administered 
is utterly unable to stem it. It is because we have lost 
our hold upon the masses, by allowing the evangelis 
tic work of Christianity to fall by the way. We have 
moved our churches away from the masses of the 
people, and practically surrendered the ground to 
unbelief and the forces cf sin 1m order that we may 
establish them among the homes of tne wealthy and 
well to-do; not 89 much for their evangelization as 
for their comfort and contenience aad the suppoit 
socially avd financially which we may get from 
them. An interesting paper might be written on this 
topic, ** Tne Church in Retreat from the Masses.” 

III. THE METHOD OF EVANGELIZATION. There 
are two theories as to the method of evangeliza- 
tion: one makes the local church the unit, the 
other, the evangelist, Undoubtedly in the beg:n- 
ning the evangelist waa the unit, forthe evangelist 
was before the church. He, indeed, ga'hered wu, 
and, in a certaio sense, he must always be the unit, 
Great forward m>vements have ever been led by a 
man rather than by an organization. 1 believe tnat 
it will be some man whcm God wi'l raise up amorg 
us who will Jead us out intolarger work than we are 
now doing or have ever yet done; if the Church, 
however is the true base of evangelistic work. 
Iftne Church com.prehends bota the membership 
and the ministry, wnich is true of our churches, 
then the Church is the unit; and practically at pres- 
ent we are shut upto that view of the case. Cer- 
tainly the early churches sent forth evangelists, 
The Church at Antioch sent forth Paul and Barna- 
bas, its two foremost ministers, as their evangelists. 
And Paul says of the Church at Thessalonica that 
from them sounded out the word of the; Lord not 
only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every 
place their faith to Godward was spread abroad. 
(I Thess. i, 8.) It must have been sounded abroad 
by traveling preachers. And this was true of 
others of the early churches; each church became 
the center of an evangelistic movement. They were 
fountains rather than reservoirs. The Church 
shouid do in its collective capacity what every disci- 
ple is obligated to do in his individuai capacity. 

If we are to return to the primitive type, we must 
enlarge the function of the church so that it shall 
at once become responsible for the spiritual care and 
edification of its members, and for the evangeliza- 
tion of the community in which it is located. In 
order to this, several things must be changed; in 
fact, a revolution of our whole polity in this respect 
is necessary. 

(1.) Concert af action among the churches, The 
isolation of our churches from each other must 
cease, and concert of action must be instituted. As 
it now is each Congregational church acts by it- 
self, practically regardless of what the other 
churches of its own order are doing. In the six 
years Ihave been the pastor of a Congregational 
church in Brooklyn where there are eighteen Con- 
gregational churches, there has never been a con- 
terence between their pastors and representatives 
touching the state of our work in that great city; 
especially has not the question of the city’s evangel- 
ization ever been considered, notwithstanding I 
think that all of us feel that the evangelization of 
that great city of 800,000 souls ought to be the 
question of first importance among us. In ten 
years the city has gain d more than 200,000 inhab- 
itapts, and yet scarce a new Congregational church 
has been o1gavized, and I know of but two or three 
mission chapels opened. Our membership bas 
slightly “increased, but we have done notning 
toward the evangelization of the city as Congrega- 
tional churches. Whether the case is different or 
better in other cities, I am not able to say. 

(2.) The city ought to be districted or divided into 
parishes, There are many thoughiful students of 
this problem who are disposed to make the par. 
ish the unit inthis work of evangelization rather 
than the church. There is much to be said in 
favor of the parish system without putting itin 
place of the church. As it is, wi"hout some arrange. 
ment of this kind, itis utterly out of the question 
for us to carry out the command of Christ in the 
way of evangelizing tne city. What is everybody’s 
duty is novody’s duty. Nocity miasion society cau 
do tne charch’s work for her. We all know the 
value of definite bounds duly appointed, in which to 
do our work. An Episcopal bishop boasted re :ently 
that *the parish remuined doing its work in the 
lower wards of the city, while the Congregutiona; 
and other churches had fied to respectable veigh- 
borhoods.” Our Episcopalian brethren gloryfy the 





parish ; no doubt they have great reason to think 
well of it and to hold on to it; for though the church 
may move, as they say, “the parish always re- 
mains.” Now, if our cities were divided in parisnes, 
and by concert of action a local church placed in 
each parish—the stronger churches sharing the bur- 
devs with the weaker ones, so that the question of 
support should never come into hinder and cripple 
ts evangelistic work—it woald be possible to cover 
the whole city and heep it covered and, so to speak, 
under the ** guns of the Gospel.” Of course, we do 
not forget that certain complications would arise 
from the fact that other Christian bodies are on the 
field with us, ostensibly doing the same work. Not- 
withstanding this fact, itseems to me tnat it ia our 
duty to see that nu part of the city is unevangelized» 
entirely apart from the responsibility of others; and 
this duty may becarriedon without danger of vio- 
lating Christian courtesy. The details of the plan 
here outlined could easily be wrought out, but I 
have not space in this paper to give them. 

(3.) The ministry of the Church must be enlarged, 
Ia most of our churches, even in the very larges', 
there is, in fact, but one minister, and that is tne 
pastor and teacher. Ina few there is to be founda 
welper in the person of a pastoral assistant; and 
sometimes what we call a missionary is empluyed to 
visit among the poor, thus relieving the pastor of 
that part of the work. The plan of associate or co- 
pastors has never worked well, for the reason that 
the work of the pastor and his associate has too 
often conflicted instead of being differevtiated. The 
missionary is usually a man, however good and 
earnest, to whom the church gives but scanty rec- 
ognition, and who is looked upon as an inferior. 
His standing in the church is tentative aud 1ncident- 
al; he does not huld such a place, for instance, as 
the superiptendent of the Sabbath-school. He is 
not a part of the church organization, as the pastor 
is, or as the deacons are. He is not called or elected 
by the church and installed into his work. He is 
hired by the church committee, or by the trastees, 
at the suggestion of the committee, and dismissed 
in the same way. I do not know of a single church 
in which there is a recognized evangelist as well as 
a pastor and teacher, though there is scarcely a 
leading churchin any city where such a minister 
wculd not find ample scope for his work; and, in- 
deed, the same mignt be said of many of the smaller 
churches, 

In many of our New England churches the second 
service has been given up for several reasons, 
among which the following have been assigned: 
(a) The preparation of two new sermons for each 
Sabbath is more than the pastor car do and do 
justice to both, and at the same time attend to his 
many other duties; even those of pastor and 
teacher combined are too great to allow him to pre- 
pare and preach two new seimons every week. 
(b) Again it is said that one well-prepared sermon 
ig ag much as any Christian can digest during the 
week, or at least it is sum@icient for him if he will 
give attention to it; and that to such the second 
sermon often neutralizes the effect of the first. 
(ec) This view of the case is supposed to be borne 
out by the fact that the second service—whether in 
the afternoon or evening—is very poorly attended. 
The latter fact is almost universal. Now suppose 
that, instead of two pastoral sermons on the Lord’s 
Day, there should be one evangelistic sermon, and 
all the effort and energy of the Christian peuple 
should be exerted to bring their unconverted 
friends and neighbors, and any and all peopie 
whom they might induce tu come to such a service. 
There are a few churches that have adopted this 
plan in part, and made the second service distinctly 
evangelistic, and the effect has generally been that 
the house has beep filled with people, many of 
whom were either non-church-goers entirely, or at 
best occasional attendants. Such services have 
been particularly successful in bringing out the 
young peopie. It is objected to this that few pas- 
tors feel equal to such a service, either because it 
involves too much work (with its attendant inquiry- 
meeting), or their training and past habits have not 
fitted them for such a service; which goes to prove 
two things: jiret, that it is impossible to combine 
the evangelistic gift, so as to make it fully efficient, 
with that of the pastor and teacher; and, second, 
that there is great need of associating with the 
pastor and teacher an evangelist who shall be fully 
recognized as a part of the regular ministry of the 
Church, and whose traiving is such that it will fit 
him for direct work among men. Ifit is objected that 
the doubling up of ministers would involve tou 
great an expense, it might be answered that the 
increase in the number of Christians would provide 
for this, or a larger beneficence would be developed. 
No one can look at the signs of wealth that are 
manifest in the homes of many of our people and 
doubt our ability; or, where it is necessary, the 
present salary of the pastor might be divided with 
the evangelist. At any rate the financial question 
ought not to enter here, but be left for its own 
solution in the practical wcrking of the new order 
of things. Certain it is, however, that the function 
of the Church must be enlarged so as to provide for 
amore distinct, more direct evangelistic work in 
our city churches. 

(4.) The number of public services must be increased. 
At present we open our churches twice only during 
tne week for preaching services; both on the Lord’s 
Day, and for the rest of the six days the church is 
closed. The only exceptions to this rule are the 
occasioval bricf series of services usually held dur- 
ing the week of prayer, for which the small prayer- 
meeting room is amply sufficient, or at some set 
time when a spirit of revival is developed in the 
church, leading to special evangelistic services. 
This is a most disastrous and unscriptural practice. 
We cannot imagine the early churches giving them- 
selves to the active work of saving souls by means 
of preaching the Gospel and personal testimony on 
the Lord’s Day only, and remitting all public effort 
tne rest of the week, To them all days of the week 
were alike; the Lord’s Day was only a special day 
on which the church assembled for the breaking of 
bread, and fellowship, and prayers. It was the 
habit of Paul and his fellow-laborers to preach in 





the synagogue on the Sabbath days, and between 
tne Sabbaths in the market places and other resorts 
of the people. The necessity for this kind of ag- 
gressive work is as imperative to-day as in his time. 
When we see the forces of infidelity and sin actively 
employed day and night in a hundred places and 
ways compared with every one of our churches, it 
ought not to need an argument to prove that we are 
pursuing a wrong policy. Our churches ought to be 
opened, if not daily and nightly, certainly during 
the week several times for the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. If it is urged that it is impossible for the pastor 
to take upon himself the additional work involved 
in such a plan, we agree. But this onty furnishes 
another argument for the enlarging of the ministe- 
rial forces in our churches. 

(5.) Our preaching places ought to be multiplied. 
The places of secular amusement, the concert sa- 
loons and the common saloons abound on every 
side, and are open day and night. There is scarce- 
ly a whole block im our cities in which one such 
place is not located, or that is not within easy 
reach of one. There is not one of tne twenty thou 
sand saloons in the radiusof which New York City 
isa center which is not visited by from one to 
five hundred persons daily ; and yet we are con- 
tent with five handred, or at most a thousand- 
places for the preaching of the Gospel, and they in 
the main only open for a few hours on a single day 
in the week. If we were fully alive to our respon- 
sibility, we would seize on a thousand places— 
empty warehouses and stores, small unoccupied 
halls an] other places, that might be secured tem- 
porarily, if not permanently, and so confront these 
multiplied forces of sin. A thousand euch places as 
Jerry McAuley’s Cremorne Mission might be milled 
with people every night in New York City as ea:i'y 
as that is, if we were only in dead earnest in this 
work, 

(6.) We must break the caste which prevails in our 
churches, especially in tne larger and wealthier 
ones, Tnere are churches in our large cities in 
which there can scarcely be founda singie working- 
manor woman. There is literally no place for the 
poorinthem. They have fiist been moved away 
from the proximity of the poor, and so entirely 
parceled out to the well-to-do and the rich that 
there is no place fur the poor within their palaces. 
We area democratic country, where tre rich an@ 
poor are supposed to stand on the same footing ot 
equality as to citizenship ; but the equality of the 
poor citizen of the heavenly country with the rich 
}8 Only recognized in theory or in Heavenitself. In 
p litical assemblies the wealthy merchant and the 
poor laboring man stand or sit side by side and par- 
ticipate in the matter of int«rest to whicn their at- 
tention has been called. But in the house of God, 
the caste that obtains on account of riches and 
social position prevents the artisan and working- 
man from feeling fiee to come. In this respect the 
division between the classes is sharper with us 
than in the monarchical and aristocratic countries 
of Europe; and these divisions are sharper to- 
day, and the gulf that divides deeper than ever be- 
fore. The Church has gone after the rich to the 
neglect of the poor, and thus we have lost our hold 
on the workingman and the poor in general. Un- 
less we take prompt measures to recover our hold 
upon them, they will be permanently alienated 
from the Church, if they are not so already, so far 
as the present generation is concerned. We must 
win them back. The mission chapel which we oc- 
casionally build for the poor whom we have left 
(to go M parsuit of the rich),and which we fling to 
them as a spiritual charity, much as the old Bar- 
ons used to fling the bones of their feasts to the 
dogs under their tables, does not meet the emer- 
geney. For the most part, mission chapels are re. 
sented by the working people, especially by work- 
ing-men. If itis answered that the churches are 
open to ajl aud that there are hundreds of them 
where the poor would be welcome, we reply that 
this is not the case in the larger and leading 
churches in our cities; and these give the impres- 
sion of the whole spirit of the Church to the poor. 
If it is argued that it is the poor themselves who 
indulge a diffidence, and give way to a false pride 
which prevents them from coming to the churches 
where thejr wealthy, well-to-do brethren worship, 
andthe best preachers are to be heard, and that it is 
not the rich who will not welcome them, we reply 
that the facts are against such a theory. Tne 
artisan, the workiogmar, and the poor will come 
to hear the Gospel gladly when the conditions are 
such that they may come. ‘They are not opposed to 
the Gospel; the quarrel of the workingman is not 
against Christianity, but against the church which 
gives him the cold shoulder. In demonstration of 
this, let me illustrate. I have in the last ten years 
conducted evangelistic meetings in as many 
different cities. In these meetings I have seen all 
classes mingling as fieely as if they were political 
or secular gatherings. Ihave seen the millionaire, 
banker, and merchant, sitting by the side of a hod- 
carrier, and singing from the same book; and his 
wife, arrayed in silk ana sealskin, sitting beside a 
charwoman and sbaripg her book with her; and 
they both seemed to like it. This has been true 
when the meetings have been held in a rink, a 
music hall, or astately church. For the time being 
Christianity has held ascendency over churchanity. 
There are those who hear me to-day who remember 
such scere3s when ten thousand people, rich and 
poor, in this city assembled daily, for the space of 
three months, to hear the Gospel preached by Mr. 
Mco1ty. For four years I have preached the Gospel in 
the Academy of Music in Brooklyn in the afternoon. 
It has usually been crowded to the roof with all 
classes—the rich and the poor,the high and the 
low—the majority of the audience being composed 
of workingmen and others who, for the most psrt, 
were non-church-goers. And yet I find it almost 
impossible to get any of that same class of 
people into my church. The same difficulty 
has been experienced by pastors avd churches 
after the close of the evangelistic meetings 
referred to above. Now why is this? It is 
because in the one case—that of the evangelistic 
meeting and Academy service—they were arranged 





and ordered with reference to the perfect equality 
of all before God. The poor man in rags and un- 
shaven, the poor woman in the solitary dress she 
possessed, were met as cordially by the ushers and 
shown to a seat—the best one vacant at the time— 
asthe rich man in his broadcloth and the grand 
dame in her silk. Butthe moment these same peo- 
ple present themselves at the dours of our best 
churches, they are met with cold courtesy, com- 
pelled to wait till the well-to-do pewholder is seated 
and then perhaps shown toa seat near the door 
under the gallery, or under “‘ my lord’s”’ footstool. 
It is not to be denied that the man with a gold ring 
is more welcome and courteously entreated at the 
door of the church than the man in vile rai- 
ment. If we are ever to win back the poor to the 
Church and to Christ, our whole policy in this re- 
spect must be changed. Of course, this means revo- 
lution, but it must be done ; and whenever we are 
willing to do it, we will be able to find out howit can 
be done. It can be done, and yet the family feeling of 
the church be preserved. What true Christian man 
or woman ought not to be willing to sit on the pnl- 
pit stair, if needs be, or on a camp chair in the aisle, 
if the church might be filled with an eager multi- 
tude coming to near the words of life and salvation? 
I beiieve, if our Jarge churches would free their 
houses aad give them uv to evangelistic services at 
nght, letting their atle pastors pieach to the peo- 
ple, or calling an evangeli-tic associate to do so, and 
back up the service with hearty good will and per- 
sonal work, every churchin our cities would be 
crowded tothe door, and the work of evangeliza- 
tiun would go op uninterruptedly throughout the 
whole year. We have tried this plan in our church 
for four years, with a very meager backing of per- 
sonal work from ths churcn—the greater part stuy- 
log away anc but few doingany personal work—and 
yet with no one but myself for the preacher, we 
always have a house full of pecple, mostly non- 
churcbmembers, and rarely does a Sabbath night 
pass without conversions occurring. If the service 
was heartily backed up by the church,I have no 
doubt but that the result wculd be an hundred-fold 
greater. As it is, the bulk of our pew-holders give 
up their pews on Sunday night aud forsake the ser- 
vice. Ifear many of them give up their pews to 
please their pastor, rather tian because their hearts 
are thoroughly interested in the work of evengeliza- 
tion. 

(1.) Limit the stze of our city churches. I refer to 
the membership. There are at least four Congre- 
gational churches in Brooklyn with a seating 
capacity of from twelve to twenty-five hundred, 
wnich could not seat their members, should they all 
come at one time, and one-quarter of them bring a 
singie unconverted person beside with them. I 
presume that the same is true of Chicago and Boston 
and other large cities. Any church is too large when 
the aggregute of souls represented in the families 
of ite membership is in excess of its seating capacity. 
When a church grows large it usually grows torpid 
and unwieldy. The old members begin to lay off 
responsibility b there are new ones to take it 
up, and new ones refuse to take it up because there 
are 80 many Older ones to do the work. No church 
ought to be so large that it can spare a single mem- 
ber from its active working-force—always excepting 
those wives and mothers who have a house full of 
little ones to take care of and train for God. There 
is scarcely a church in our cities in which there are 
not scores, if not hundreds of men, who are little 
better than parasites, who add not an ounce to the 
spiritual and working force of achurch. It is not 
always their fault. If the church were smalier they 
would find work, or it would be thrust upon them, 
and they would be made to feel the necessity of 
personal service. Take my own church as an 
illustration. Its entire capacity istaxed twice every 
Lord’s Day, but this was so six years ago when our 
membership was less than three hundred, and now 
it is four times that. If one or two hundred families 
of them would colonize and take up a new field, it 
would put responsibility upon those who were left, 
and would redceuble the activity of those gone out. 
We have a mission chapel in a poor district (I fear 
it will be years before it is anything else); why 
should not one hundred members of our church, 
as a matter of service, go to that chapel, uniting 
with the poor people there, call a minister of their 
own, and goto work among the dense population 
around it? And why should not I be willing to go 
with them, if they ask me, and leave the home 
church to a new man who would perhaps, by reason 
of his freshnes#, bring new life to it?) Of course it 
might not be so pleasant for many of them to go— 
from asocial point of view ; but if we are to follow 
Christ we are not to please but deny ourselves and 
take up the cross. There are scores of Christians 
who walk or ride to church, distances greater than 
would take them to the moat ‘distant mission chapel 
in their city. Why should not Christians consider 
their possible usefulness in selecting the church 
which they are to attend, as well as their convenience 
and pleasure? 

(8.) Popularize the order and manner of our church 
service. I speak especially with reference to that 
service which is intended to be evangelistic in its 
character. The services designed for worship and 
instruction may be as quiet, and indeed as formal 
as they are now; for my part, I would not object to 
the introduction of a well-conceived liturgical ele- 
ment into our worship. But for evangelistic pur- 
poses and ends our service is too stiff, formal, and 
cold. I should say that a service somewhere be- 
tween that of a cathedral service and a Salvation 
Army meeting would be about right. Tne whole 
service should be natural, easy, popular, without 
too much attention to what we call churchlv deco- 
rum. If we wish to arouse men to activity in secu- 
lar or political matters, we popoilarize the a-sem- 
blies and leave the largest rsom for the play of 
emotion. The atmospnere generated by an ordinary 
church service is too cold; the freedom ef the Spirit 
is hindered by fear and regard for what we call 
propriety. The preaching should be extempora- 
neous in delivery, though not in thought; warm, 
direct, and simple, level to the comprehension of 
the common people. The singing should be con- 
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gregational, hearty, abundant, and set to easy and 
popular melodies. An after-meeting of some kind 
ought to be held always, and the unconverted urged 
to remain to it and make decision for Christ. 

(9.) The lay element of the church ought to be in- 
structed and encouraged in the work of saving souls, 
In the early Church t1e disciples went everywhere 
“talking of Jesus and the resurrection,” and by 
them multitudes were won to Christ. It ought to 
be so now. Every Christian ought to be made to 
feel that he has individual responsibility in the great 
work of soul-winning. I presume that, as it is, 
there is not one Christian out of every hundred who 
has set himself systematically to the work of soul- 
winning. It is very rarely that we see our regular 
pew-holders and church-goers of purpose bringing 
any of their unconverted neighbors or friends with 
them to the house of God. Even the habit of invit- 
ing people to church is almost av unknown one. 
There are probably not a dozen men in any one of 
our churches who are on the lookout for anxious 
souls, or who set themselves to the task of speaking 
Wo the unconverted concerning their spiritual and 
eternal interests. They have not been taught and 
trained to do so. The church 1g not organized with 
that endin view. The conversion of souls is inci- 
dental to the w rk of the church, and not the chiet 
end. And yet we knowthat in all the great evan. 
geli:tic meetings cf modern times it has been the 
personal work of private Christians which has lea 
to the largest results. I am sure, from extensive 
personal observation in Great Britain during this 
summer and in other years, that the best and larg- 
est evangelistic results are being accomplished by 
individual Christians, who, despairing of the salva- 
tion of men through or4inary church chaanels, have 
given themselves to personal work in this direction. 
In this respect the English, Scotch, and Irish Chris- 
tians are far in atvacce of us. 

IV. WE MusT REVIVE AND RECOGNIZE AND OSE 
THE EVANGELISTIC GIFT AS A DISTINCT ORDER IN 
THE MINISTRY. There have alwavs been evangel- 
ists, "ut for many generations they have not been 
encouraged and but by few churches recognized. 
No provision is made for their training in our sem- 
inaries, apd for the most part they have been looked 
down upon by our churches, discountenanced, and 
opposed as an unauthorized class of men who take 
the honor and work upon themselves and are not 
‘*calledof Godas was Aaron.” I can scarcely re- 
call the name of a single evangelist who has not 
been opposed in his work by the regular pastoral 
ministry and the churches. Event'iat burning and 
shining light, E. N. Kirk, had to fight his way 
into recognition ; so did Finney, and so did Moody, 
and so have all evangelists, so far as I know, from 
the Wesleys till now. It is urged by many that 
evangelists #8 a rule are not such men, either as to 
their ability ortraining as would warrant pastors in 
inviting them iuto their pulpits and giving them the 
direction of a meeting; that many of them are cal- 
low, with the crudest conception of truth and doc- 
trine,and are both anfit and unsa’e leaders and teach- 
ers, Tothis I would make answer that the systematic 
and persistent way in which evangelists have been 
ignored and ** sat upon” has largely prevented men 
of education, abiliry and consecration from enter- 
ing this work. If some of the evangelists in our 
day are not men who command respect and confi- 
dence and secure the co-operation of pastors and 
teachers, the fault lies largely, if not wholly, with 
the pastors and teachers themselves. It is worthy 
of note thatamong the Methodists and Baptists, 
who have been the great evangelizing sects, this 
order 1m the ministry has not only been recognized 
and encouraged, but largely used. I have not space 
to go into this brancn of the subject, but I wili out- 
line my conviction. 

(1.) The Congregational Church ought to make a 
placein her ministry for evangelists, and give them 
the fullest support, recognition and encouragement. 
Even our Episcopalian brethren are waking up to 
the necessity, and are beginning to call out and 
send forth their mission preachers, of whom Mr. 
Hay- Aitken is the foremost and best known. 

(2.) Young men entering upon the work of the min- 
istry ought to be trained from the beginning with this 
end in view, that is, suca of them as seem best 
fitted and gifted for this work. Ifthe Head of the 
Church has not ceased to give ‘* to some evangelists,” 
he will still be bestowing this gift upon men. To 
this end a chairor a department for the teaching 
of evaugelistic theology and methods ought to be 
provided for in our seminaries, and young men 
with evangelistic gifts specially instructed and 
trained for that work, 

(3.) Such of our pastors as have developed special 
evangelistic gifts ought to be encouraged to do the 
work of an evanyelist, as was Timothy. No doubt 
doubt there are meno to-day cccupying pastorates 
who ought to be evangelists, and who would have 
been if that order in the miuistry had been recog- 
nized at the time of their preparation for service, 
or at some subsequent period. 

(4.) As to the field and work of the evangelist I can 
only suggest an Outline. (a) There ought to be 
evangelists at large who should be at the call of the 
churches in apy part of the country. It pastors 
cannot do the full work of the evangelist in their 
own churches, as they cannot, there ought to be 
men, wise and well-trained,in whom they may re- 
pose perfect copfidence, and whom they might cal! 
to their assistance from time to time to hold evan 
gelisuc meetings. If there were a number of such 
wise and God-appoiuted men in the fleld, all the 
churches might enj»y the help and refreshment 
they would b.iog. (b) Every state association ought 
to have frum one to two : r torec evangelistsip their 
service wnuse duty it should be to visit the weak 
and feeble caurches and give them the help that a 
well-orvered and vig.nized evangelistic meeting 
wouli bring. Tnere are scores of such feeble 
chucches in New England and New York that 
Mi«Qt be revived and started on a new and vigor- 
ous caree’, if such help and enc »uragement were 
given thew. At preseot (hey are too weak and 
Povr to send for an evangelist, and there are 
Ret the evangelis's to go to thm if taey 
should send. (c) Where the local associations are 
large 10d siroug, they mignt employ an evangelist 
to work amvunyg tue churehes, ‘this is done to a 

at extent amoug the Baptists, especially in tne 
est and South, aud is being in isolated cases 
among the Congregatioualis.s inthe West, I am in- 





formed. These associational evangelists might 
exchange fields with each other, and thus the best 
gifts would be distributed among the charches. 
There ought to be enougn evangelists to allow of 
every church in our country being visited at least 
once a year. Such meruee under careful pastoral 
supervision, vigorously followed up by pastural and 
church work, would, in my judgment, result in 
untold blessings tu the churches themselves and in 
the conversion of many thousands of souls every 
year in excess of the pumber now reported amovg 
Our churches. (d) There ought to be evangelists 
under the direction of our Home Missionary Society 
whose work should be on the frontier where no 
churches are, to preach the Gospel to the unsaved, 
gather any possibJe Christians together and prepare 
the way for the Home Missionary pastor. 

(5.) In the sele:tion of evangelists special attention 
should be given to (a) the man himself. As we are 
bidden to lay our hands on no man suddenly, we 
should be specially careful in seleciing and setting 
apart men to this service; tor tne reason that it is 
not only a work arduous in itself but one that re- 
quires great good judgment an¢ no small amount of 
cunsecrated devction and industry, both of mental 
and mvral habit. Besides it 1s a work beset with 
perils for the evangelist himself. If he issuecessf 
and much blessed 1n nis labors, he is apt to be petted 
a'd flattered; and unless he is strong and full of 
grace he will become williul and arbitrary, to the 
great damage of his own work and scandal to the 
cause of Christ, and will do mischief where he ought 
only to do good. (b) Hismessage. The evangelistic 
me -sage 1s the simple one of the Gospel. He has to 
do wi'n the Gospel as ceciared by Paul: ** How that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
an® that n+ was buried, and that be rose again the 
tuird day according to the Scriptures.” He isthe 
nerald of the Gospel news; be is the vcice of the 
Holv Ghost to **convince the world of sin, of righ- 
teousness, and of judgment.” He must preach re- 
pentance and faith snd regeneration and declare 
tve whoie counsel of God astolite and death. He 
has ( othing to do with philosophic theology, or with 
speculative questions +s to the state of the heathen, 
por with meddling with quesiions concerning things 
not revealed, He needs, in his dealing with men, to 
assume the fact of sip, the deep needs of the human 
soul, and the tratn of God’s worau. He deals with 
the consciences of men ratner than with inteliectual 
tastes and philosophic tendencies. I do not say that 
he has pothing to do with ap logetics or etnics; he 
ought indeed to be an approved workman ready and 
able, if needs be, to defend the faith sgainst the 
assaults of infidelity. and as fearless and faithful as 
John the Baptist in reproving sin; but his main 
work is to preach the Gospel, simply and bol¢ly. 
(c) His meth ds, The evangelist ought to be a man 
whose manner is a' once dignified, yet accessible ; 
and woile he 1s never to forget that ne is God’s mes- 
sengec he must also remember that he is but a sin- 
ful man saved by grace. His methods shculd be 
popular without being sensational, in the bad and 
common sense of that'erm. He should 80 organize 
his work as to fall easily into the position of helper 
to the pastors, avd servant to the churches with 
whom he works. He snouid be enabled to call cut 
and use in tne work the lay element of the churches 
and start impulses in the church life which shall be 
lasting and efficient atter he has gone. 

(6.) Lvangelists should be under aythority. It 
would be better for them, and better for the 
churches, Where that authority may be located ac- 
cording to our polity is not for me to discuss 1p this 
paper. If the evangelist is from the state or local 
assocsation, that 1s easily settled; if an evangelist at 
large, it is a question more difficult. Perhaps he 
might b2 subject to admonition and certification of 
tne associaticn of which he is a member. I have often 
thought that a society forthe promotion of evargel- 
istic work among the churches might be formed 
ust as the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies 
are, or that the Home Missionary Society might be 
so enlarged as to include the work. Our American 
Board was primarily organized to send evangelis:s 
to the heathen. If such a society were formed, or 
the Home Missionary Society so enlarged, and 
evangelists sent out under its authority and with its 
indorsement, it would settle the question. It would 
certify men tu the churches; and if they were paid 
bs that society, it would prevent the scandal tnat 
often arises in connection with the collections that 
are made for the evangelists. For, in that case, 
the collections or offering at the close of the meet- 
ing would in every case be made on behalf of the 
society or the evangelistic department of the Home 
Missionary Society. At the close of such meetings 
also, the evangelist, if thus in close sympathy with 
the great missionary work, might make presenta- 
tion of Home and Foreign Missions, and thus in- 
duct the converts into the fellowship and work of 
world-wide evangelization. 

V. THE EFFECT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF A THOR- 
OUGH SYSTEM OF EVANGELISTIC WORK AMONG 
OUR CHURCHES. 

1. It woulda put our churchesin touch with the great 
unevang:lized masses. It would compel us to look 
abroad, and would awaken compassion for the un- 
saved, and indignation for God at the sight of the 
works of the Devil, as it did when Paul had his 
spint stirred wiihin him at the sight of the Athenians 
who were wholly given up to idolatry. 

2. It wo develop enthusiasm in our churches. 
Evangelistic work cannot be carried forwar’ with- 
out enthusiasm, and whenever it 1s carried forward 
it awakens it. There is nothing we need more in 
our churches to-day than a geuuine enthusiasm in 
the work of God. If I were asked to describe in one 
word whatthe baptism of the Holy Gnost consisted 
in, I would say enthusiasm. If {had twenty men in 
my church as full of enthusiasm for souls as they 
are for the organization of the Prohibition Party—of 
which I am a member—we could set our part of 
the city on fire with the Gospel. Says Canon Lid- 
don in a late remarkable sermon preached in St. 
Paul's: * 7 variety of blasphemy aud folly has 
its apostles. very negation, however audacious 
and desolating, bas its defenders on the platform 
andtne press. Every superstition, however gro- 
tesque or discredited, has its fanatical partisans 
and devotees. Moral and intellectual error stalks 
everywhere around us, now loudly advertising, 
now gently insinuating itself. Is the religion which 
our Lord has brought from Heaven alone to be with- 
out advocates and defenders? Are Christians to be 
the only people who so weigh and mince their 
words, who are so very fearful of sayiog too much, 
and of being too enthusiastic, that they say little or 
say nothing i their Master’s cause? 

3. It would up the dead formalism that is 
chilling all our church life, 

4. Itwould break up stereotyped methods and take 
usout of ruts, For evangelistic work can only ve 
carried forward by adapting itself to all the chang- 
ing moods of the pe »ple aod the coaditions existing 
in the must of the people among whom it is being 
carried forward. 

5. It witl preserve sownd doctrine in and to the 
churches. Ab emasculated theology can never pro- 
duce atrevival. ‘he three R’s only cau get hold 6f 
the hua an conscience avd awaken to a sense of a 
lost condition and of need of tse Uhbrist. Ruin, Re- 
demptivag and Regeneration must be constantly 
preached. There is no room between such tc pics fur 
the evangelist to get away into new and speculative 
drifts; fur, if he should drop one of them our, his 
huld on the sinper’s conscience 1s lost. ‘be Baptists 
and Methodists have developed no heresies. It is 
only when a Church becomes cold and Joses its 
evanyelistic spirit that heresy comes in. 

6. It will develop workers among the lay people 
of the Church. This has been so aoundantly proved 
that T weed only mention it; for all sucn work cab- 
not but throw ee sg | upon t.e individual 
Christian participating in it, and quicken otuers 
who were before indifi rent. 

7. It will break down caste and bring the common 

once more into sympathy and t with us— 
tuan wich (bere j8 uO greater vesiderat au. 

May the great Wealof the (nurch direct us into 
and make us perfect ucto every good work, and 
lead us out into larger acuyily and on to truer lines 
ol evangelistic work, pipcics 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, 


Tue missiovary meetings held in connec- 
tion with the General Convention bave 
brought out one great fact which the Con- 
vention itself has been quick to recognize; 
and thatis, that the mission work of the 
Church is not as strong, as vigorous, or as 
successful as it ought to be. Not that this 
could not be said of the missicn work ofall 
the Christian bodies; and not that the 
Episcopal Caurch is not deserving of great 
praise for many things that it has accom- 
plished. But granting all that, it is felt 
that a Cburch with the wealthy laity which 
the Episcopal has, aud with tne devoted 
meo and women which it numbers amoug 
its members, ought to be able to 
show grea‘er results in its missionary op- 
erations than are shown by the Episc pal 
Church. It has bad any number of noble 
ideas. S me years ago it started out to 
raise $1,000,000 for a Caourch Building 
Fund, the interest of which should be used 
forever in building churches in the mission 
field, and in makivg loans t» strugg'ing 
parishes. To-day, of tbat million dollers 
only a little over $68.000 is raised. Three 
years ago it started to raise the sum of 
$1.000,000, the interest of which was to be 
applied forever to the needs of its foreign 
and domestic missions. To-day only $78,- 
000 of this amount is raised, and deputies 
came to the General Convention who con- 
fessed that they had never heard of the 
scheme. 

Tbus haltingly and imperfectly has the 
Church carried out the plans which its de 
voted members have formed. It is no wor. 
der that the missionary meetings of the Con- 
vention felt the influence of these partial 
failures, and that in them was heard the 
lavguage of criticism rather than ofeulogy 
Nor is it wonderful that that criticism fas- 
tened upon the Board of Managers, as the 
most tangible representative of the causes 
that led to these failures, especially as their 
policy in locking up legacies while cutting 
down the stipends of the missionaries 
seemed to be unwise to those affected. But 
the ‘“‘long talk” which has been held has 
cleared the air, and all are determined that 
the next three years shall show a bitter 
record. 

The canon on marriage and divorce pro- 
posed by the Committee of canons differs 
slightly from that proposed by the special 
committee on the subject. It is as follows: 

1, Any persons joined together otherwise than 
by God’s word, their marriage is not recognized 
by the Church. 

2. The Church forbids clandestine marriages, 
and the public solemnization of marriage onght 
not to be dispensed with except for good cause 
and in special circumstances, 

3. No minister shall solemnize the marriage 
of any person under eighteen years of age unless 
the person having legal charge of such person 
be present or give written consent, 

4. No minister shall solemnize marriage ex- 
cept in the presence of two witnesses, the minis- 
ter or either one of the two witnesses being per- 
sonally acquainted with the parties. 

5. Marriage may not be dissulved except for 
adultery. 

6. The guilty party in the divorce for aduliery 
is prohibited from marrying again during the 
lifetime of the other party. 

7. If any miuister sual officiate, after due in- 
quiry, in violation of this canon, he shall be 
subject to trial, and be subject for a first offense 
to admonition, for a second to suspension, 

8. Persons who shall marry against the law of 
God shall be lable to be repelled from boly com- 
munion, except upon penitence, and after sepa- 
ration avowed to be fival. 

The following is from the report of the 
American Church Building Fund Association : 

The american Church Building Fund Commission 
has now been in existence fur six years, duing its 
work quietly, but as faithially as the limited means 
at its disposal would allow. While it may not have 
accomplished all that its most sanguiue friends 
had boped, it bas pruved clearly the value of such 
an agency, and, ii is hoped, has also won the confi- 
dence of tae Church at laige. 

Its precise ubject, as is well known, is to accumu- 
la'e a permaneut fund, the interest of which will 
forever be used to assist inthe erection of church 
edifices. This is in ended not only to 1ender the 
needed aid and encvurayement to chureh-builiing 
througaout the country which our Church has bere- 
tofore bad no organization to afford, but also to re- 
lieve the Church at large from tie consideration of 
individual applications for such help, apd the mis- 
siupary bishops from the necessity of using much 





time, and making long journeys, in search of pre- 
cisely this kind of aid. 

While the fund is still too small to afford much 
assistance in direct donations, yet avother branch 
of the work of the Commission has been very ac- 
lively and successfully ia operation. In investing 
the money of the fund,a sum not exceeding 75 
per cent. of the total amount received is loaned to 
churches, to assist in the erection of church edi- 
fices. 

During the last three fiscal years (ending Sept- 
ist, 1886), not less than seventy-nine loans have 
been authorized to churcbes applying for them; 
and to these may be added twenty-two, which were 
formally acted on during September. A list of 
these seventy-nine is appended to this report, and 
gives a very fair idea cf this part of the workof the 
Commission. It will be observed that they are dis- 
tributed in thirtv-nine dioceses and jurisdictions, 
extending from Florida to Oregon; and it will also 
be observed that the majority of them are of small 
sums not exceeding $5.0, showing the necessities 
of the applicants, Not all of these loans nave been 
actually made, as in some cases the churches have 
finally succeeded in raising the money without a 
loan ; and io others they have not been able to give 
sucht @ morgage as was satisfactory. As these 
loans are investments of part of the permanent 
fund, they have to be made with business care. By 
the regulations of the Board of Missions they must 
be on unencumbered property, with perfect title, 
and worth at Jeast three times the amount loaned. 
Every application must have the written approval 
of the Bishop. 

At the time of the last triennial report the 
sum of $48,721.52 had been contributed to the per- 
mate.t fund. The amount received daring the last 
three years is $19,672.39, making the entire fund on 
Aug, 31st, 1886, $68,493.91. 

We feel that the building fund should be actively 
increased as rapidly as possible. The calls both fur 
donations and loans are very numerous, and there 
isscarcely any limit to the amount of work which 
the Commission can do if furnished with the means, 
The country is full of localities where assistance to 
an amount not exceeding $520 wll insure the erec- 
tion of acnurch. Caxes of this kind are of constant 
occurrence, especially in the missionary jurisdic- 
tions. The calls for this aid are loud and continual, 
and it is important tnat they shail be met, not only 
for the material benefit thus rendered, but asa 
token of the loving sympathy of the Church at large 
and an eaocouragement to the feeble but faitiful 
congrega’ious that are dolug their utmost to pro- 
cure houses of worsbip. 

We ask a repewal of the recommendation that 
every parish make ap annual offering unti) the ful 
sum of $1,000,000 is perfected; and we tru-t that 
such recommendation will be regarded by the 
Cherch at large. 

We recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lu‘ion : 

*¢ Resolved, That the Board of Missions, comp sedl 
of both nous?s of the General Convention, renew the 
recommen¢ation made in 188", that every parish of 
our Church coptrivute anouaslly to the American 
church building fund until the full sum of $1,000,000 
be secured,” 


Tne Board elected Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, 
Treasurer, and re-elected its old Board of Man- 
agers, except that the Rev. W. Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, was elec.ed in the place of the 
late Rev. Dr. Schenck, and Mr. James M. Brown, 
of New York, was elected in the place of Mr. 
Cu:ting. In addiuon to the bishops who are 
members ex-officio, the following are the mem- 
bers of the Board: 


Rev. H. Dyer, D.D., Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D., 
Rev. Wiliam N. McVickar, D.D., Kev. J. Living- 
ston Reese, D.D., Rev. J. H. Eccleston, D.D., Rev. 
Thomas F. Davies, D.D., Rev. James Saul, D.D., 
Rev. George Williamson Smith, S. T. D., Rev. Hen- 
ry Y. Satterlee, D.D., Rev. Jacob 8S. Snipman, D.D., 
D.C.L., Rev. Cornelius E. Swope, D.D., Rev. Wil- 
liam R. Huntington, D.D., Rev. Octavius Applegate, 
D.D., Rev. Charies H. Hall, D.D., Rev. W. Law- 
rence, Mr. Lemuel Coffin, Hon. Benjamin Stark, 
Mr. Cornelius Varderbilt, Mr. Wilham G. Low, 
Hon. H. P. Baldwin, James M. Brown, Mr. Joseph 
W. Faller, Hon. Jonn A. King, Mr. Julien T. 
Davies, Mr. John H. Shoenbergtr, Mr. Alfred Miils, 
Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. Bache McE. Whiilock, 
Mr. Elihu Chauncey. Geo. Wager Swayne. Presi- 
dent, the presiding bishop, ex-officio; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hon. Benjamin Stark, of Connecticut; Kev. 
William 8S, Langford, D.D., General Secretary ; 
Rev. Joshua Kimber, Associste Secretary; Mr. R. 
Fulton Cutting, Treasurer; Mr. E. Walter Roverts, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


On Saturday evening quite a number of depu- 
ties left for home, Tne House indeed begins to 
show the effects of the long session, and the jong 
talkers are very apt to be shut cff in a eummary 
manner. Ono Satucday af‘ernoon and eveni. g & 
numb.rr of the bishops and deputies accepted an 
iuvitation to visit the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, situated in the western part of the city. 
It 18 a small imstiiution, which appears to be 
strongly under the i: fluence of the ex'reme 
High Crurch party. Its promoters have great 
hopes for it, and contideutly predict that it is 
going to be the great Citholic Seminary of the 
Church in this ce uvtry. Judging from what tbe 
visitors saw oo Saturday, these predicniovs are 
hkely to be r- alized, and the Protestant Episco- 
psl Church will at last have a theological semi- 
nary which will not on'y train its young men to 
trample upou and despise the distinctive Prot- 
estant charuc'er of their Courch, but will pro- 
vide them witb intellectual binders which will 
most effectually preveot them from knowing 
an) thing later than the middle ages. It remains 
to be sven how the intelligent laity of the Epis- 
copal Church will like such spiritual teachers, 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 25TH. 


The House of Bishops to-dav decided to rec- 
ognize the ecclesiastical body in Mexico, repre- 
sented by Mr. Rodriquez, a special envoy of the 
Mexican Commisrion, and concurred in the ac- 
tion of the Board of Missions, looking to th: 
sending of a presbyter down to Mexico to over- 
see * the Church of Jesus in the Valley of Mex 
ico.” This disposes of the troublesome ‘* Mexi 
can muddle,” at least for the present. At tle 
morning session of the Lower House the Presi- 
dent announced that he bad appointed, as mem- 
bers of the Special Committee on the Judicia) 
Svstem of the Church, the Rev. Dra. Hodges of 
Maryland, Stringfellow of Alabama, Thrall of 
Springfield, Swope of New York, Dvlziell of 
Louisivna, Messrs, C. S uart Patterson of 
Pevpsylvavia, Burgwin of Pittsburgh, Smitt 
of Western New York, Miller of Georgia, and 
Mills of Nortbern New Jers: y. 

The Rev. Dr. Hills, on bebalf of the Commit- 
tee on the State of the Church, read the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

The Committee on the state of the Church, to 
whom was referred the minute on Utah and Mor- 
monism, received from the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches, would respectfally report 
that they have carefully examined the same 
and recommend the adoption of the foliowing reso- 
lutions; 

“Resolved, That whilst we cannot recommend that 
this Church should, contrary to its tradition, unite 
in avy memorial to the civil authority on civil 
affairs, we express our cordial sympathy with any 
wise aud constitutional effort made ‘to abate the 
hideous crime of polygamy. 

**Resolved, That while we do not deem it best, we 
recommend that any commission desiring ful in- 
ormation on the subject of Mcermonism ano Chris- 
tian education in Utah confer with the Rr. Rev. 
D. 8. Tu'tle, D.D., late mssiovary Bishop of Utah 
and present Bishop of Missouri.” 

Tue Rev Dr. Courtney read the report of the 
Special Committee on evangelistic work. Is re- 
ferred to the success of parochial missions, and 
recommended that they be tried in churches 
where they are likely to prove suczessful, Ip 
the opinion of the Committee, American * mis- 
sioners” shou'd be employed in preference to 
Enghshmen, and tbe appointment of a special 
committee of three clergymen and tbree laywen, 
who should investigate the matter fully and re 
port to the nex’ Geveral Cooven'1un, was recom- 
mended. Al ogether the repurt took more cun- 
servative ground iu reg*rd to ‘‘ missions” than 
the friends of tbat form of evaugelistic work 
expected. 

A message from the House of Bishops an- 
nourced the electiun of Mesers. Talvot un4 K r- 
by as missionary bishops of Wsumiug and [da- 
ho and Utah. The House then began the con- 
sideration of the Prayer Book alterations ap- 
preved by the Committee of the Whole. Anda 
number of the deputies atiempted, by epee ches 
aod motions, to postpone any furtier se 
tionen the matter, But the Hous- was in no 
humor for euch tactics, and voted the obstruc- 
tiovists down whepever it got a chance, 

Finally, af'er a few moments of silent prayer, 
the Bouse began to vote by dioceses and orders 
on each proposed clause separately. This pro 
ceding was both te’ious and monotonous; but 
as the proposed changes had been subd 
mitted to the dioceses with the understavding 
that such a course should be taken there was no 
help for it. There were about eighty alterations 
to be voted on, and this made it necessary for 
the Secretary, Mr. Hutchins, t» cull for the cler- 
ical and luy vote of forty-nine dioceses eighty 
times. No wonder tbat bis throat soou became 
sore. And no wonder tbat tbe spectators who 
came to the hall expccting to see a lively ecrim- 
mage over Prayer Book revision, soou grew 
wearied and went home. The voting on these 
alterations showed that the opp»sition to Praver 
Book revision bed little strength, and it was felt 
that even more sweeoing alterations might have 
received the sanction of the Convenion. In 
stead of recording here the work of tbe House 
on these al erations, a list of all the changes 
voted on by the House will be given together in 
another coiumn. 

Oa motion of Mr. Stark, of Connecticut, a 
joint committee of three bishops, three presby- 
ters, and three laymen, was appointed to nomi 
nate members of the Executive Council for the 
Board of Missio 1s. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26TH, 


The two Houses of the Coaveation to-day de- 
cided to adjourn, sine die,on Thursday, at 2 
o'clock, much to the delight of all, At the 
morning ses-10n ths Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of the 
Commit ee on Canons, reported the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

On the proposition to secure uniform laws in re. 
gard to marriage and divorce, that no legislation by 
canon was expedient, and that the subject be re. 
ferred to the Committee on the State of the Church; 
also that the Committee on Marrisge and Divorce 
procure for publication sucn statistical information 
98 may be deemed best. 

The Pe siden’, the R-v. Dr. Dix, oresented 
an appreciative report of the special Committee 
on the Centenvis! Celebration of tue Courcn: 

During the interval between the meeting of the 
Church in general convention at this time aud the 
next session the members of our Church will be 
called upon to commemorate with fitting, solemn 





observanee the centenary of the consecration at 
the chapel of Lambeth Palace of William White, 
PD.D.,to be Bishop of Pennsylvania, and Samuel 
Provoost, D.D., to be Bishop of New York. On 
Septuagesima, February 4th, 1787, this event took 
place by which the apostolic succession in the Eng- 
lish line was conferred up%n the chosen representa- 
tives of the infant American Church by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Jonn Moore, assisted by 
tne Archbishop of New York, Dr. William Mark- 
ham, and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. 
Charles Moss, and the Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. 
John Hinchecliffe. On Easter day, 1787, which fell 
onthe sth of April, the Bishops of Pennsylvania 
aod New York arrived in New York. Your com- 
mittee would call the attention of the members of 
the Church in this country to the measures iv- 
augurated on the return of the Bishops of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York by the Bishop of Connecticut, 
and others, tending to a union and consoldation of 
the churches of the New England States with the 
churches in the Middle and Southern States. It 
would be fitting on the 4th of June, A. D., 1889, to 
commemorate the ** Act of the Clergy of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, recommending the 
Rev. Edward Bass for consecration,” which under 
God was the means of the unification of the 
churches. 

The first convention of the Church in the states of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia acd South Carolina, at whicha 
bishop was present, was held in Christ Church, 
Puiladelphia, July 28th to August 8th, 1789, tne 
bishop of Peunsylvania being president of the con- 
vention. At this Convention the **Act of the Clergy 
ot Massachusetts and New Hampsnire” was pre- 
sented and acted upon, On the 8th of August *‘ the 
general constitution” of the Church was adopted. 
Oa the second day of Oct»ber, the second * general 
convention” of 1789 met in Philadelphia, and con- 
tinued in session until the 16th of the following 
month. On the day of the meeting, the constitution 
having been modified, the union of the churches 
was effected,the Bishop of Connecticut and the 
cleri-ai deputies fram Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, siguing the constitution and 
being admitted as members of the convention. On 
the following day, October 3d, tue House of Bishops 
constitu'ed by the constitution met for the first 
time, the senior bishop of the American Caurch, 
Dr. Samuel Seabury, presidipg. On the Jith of 
October, in the same year, the ratification of the 
Book of Common Prayer, whic has continued in 
use for one hundred years, was formally made. 

With this statemeut of the noteworthy days of the 
coming trienvium, which closes the centennial ob- 
servances coLteuiplated in their appointment, your 
committee respectfully ask to be discharged. 

J. WILLIAMS, Chairman, 

Morgan Dix, Chairman on the Part of the House 
of Deputies. 

Nearly all th rest of to-day’s session was spent 
in voting on the alterations of the Prayer 
Book ewbraced in Schedule A. The following 
is the result of this final action of the Lower 
House : 


Table of contents corrected, 

Table of Lessons. 

Note on Ecclesiastical Full Moon, 

New Tables for Easter Day, to the year 2013, 
MORNING PRAYER. 


Print G’oria Patri after rubric following Venite, 

Permits Gloria in Exc-lsis after Psalter. 

Owmits printing Gloria in Excelsis here. 

Inserts rubric befure Benedictus, 

Full form of Benedictus, 

Chang of rubric before Apostles’ Creed, requir- 
ing the words: ‘He went into the place of Ge- 
parted spirits,” in case of tae omission of ** He de- 
scendrd into Hell.” 

Insert “again” after ** he rose” in the Apostles’ 
Creed wherever it occurs. 

EVENING PRAYER. 


Permission to omit Exhortation and Confession, 
except on Sunday. 

A short exhortation, “ Let us humbly confess,” 
etc. 

Print Amen after first form of Absolution. 

Change rubric directing people to repeat the 
Lord 8 Prayer with the miuister ** wheresoever else 
it is used in divine service.” 

Print Gloria in Excelsis mm order for Evening 
Prayer. 

Insert Magnificat. 

Permission to use 42d Psalm, instead of Magni- 


fcat, Cantate or Bonum est during Lent. 


Insert Nune Dimittis. 

Permission to use Psalm 43d during Lent. 

Same order asin Morning Prayer, respecting the 
Creed. 

Restore “ Lighten our darkness,” from English 
Prayer Book; and insert a rubric allowing the 
mioister to close the service at this point ether 
with or witnout an anthem. 

THE LITANY. 

Add the suffrage, “That it may please Thee to 
send forth more Jaborers into Thine harvest,” with 
response. 

THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 

The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for a Sunday 
shall serve all the week, when not vtherwise or- 
dered. 

Places after collect, etc., of Christmas Day, those 
of St. Stephen, St. Jonn, Evangelist, and | t 
Day. 

Epiphany collect, etc., are to serve for every day 
after, unto the pext Sunday. 

Same for Ash Wednesday collect, etc., except on 
St. Matthias’s Day. 

Same for Ascension Day collect. ets., except upon 
the Feast of St. Philiy and St. James. 

Title of 26th Sunday after Trinity to be “The Sun- 
day next befure Advent.” 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION, 

Orders a minister repelling a nicant to re- 
port to ordinary “ wituin fourteen days,” 











Omit Doxology from Lord’s rrayer at beginning 
of the Office. 

Permits decalogue to be omitted at earlier Cele- 
bration, when there are more than one on the 
same day. In place of it read, ** Summary of the 
Law.” 

For the words, “ Then shall be read the Gospel, 
the people al! standing up,” substitute these; 
*¢ Then, the people all standing up, he shall read the 
Gospel,” also Gloria Tibito be “said or sung,” in- 
stead of “ people shall say.” 

Permission te use offertory sentences on any oc- 
casion where alms are received. 

Transfers the two Exnortations fellowing Prayer 
for Church Militant, to end of the Odice. 

Permits the longer Exnortation in the Office to be 
omitted except once a month. 

Orders Ter-Sanctus to be printed as a distincg 
paragraph, the people to recite with the priest, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” etc., and not the introductory 
paragraph, ‘‘ Therefore with angels,” etc. 

Orders the I: vocation in Prayer of Consecration, 
to be printed as a distinct paragraph. 

* Here may be sung a Hymn” after the Consecra- 
tion, instead of “* Here shal! be sunga Hymn from 
the selection for the Feasts and Fasts.” 

**Some other Hymn” may be sung instead of 
Gloria in Excelsis. 

For “if” read *‘ though,” in last rubric but one, 
at end of the Office. 

OFFICES OF HOLY BAPTISM. 

Directs the people to stand until the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Slight verbal alteration in rubric before the Gos- 
pel. 

Print ** Amen” in Roman type in the prayer which 
the people repeat with the minister. 

Add in beth forms of Certification of Private Bap- 
tism, these words: ** Who is now by Baptism incur- 
porated into the Christian Church; for our Lord 
Jesus Christ doth not deny his grace and mercy 
unto such infants, but most loving!y doth call them 
unto him, as the holy Gospel doth witness to our 
comfort.” 

Changes in second and third rubric in Office for 
Baptism of Adults—merely formal. 

In closing Exhortation of same Office, for “ rep- 
resenteth” 1ead ** doth represent.” 

CONFIRMATION OFFICE. 


Adds to first rubric directions for the candidates 
and congregation to stand, tue Bishop “ sitting in 
nis coair near to the Holy Table.” 

After final Blessing insert rubric: ‘‘The minister 
shail not omit earnestly to move the persons con- 
irmed to come, without delay, to the Lord’s Sup- 
per.” 

COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 

At end of Office insert rubric, providing that the 
Collect, Epistie, and Gospel for the day may be 
ased, instead of those in this Onlice. 

THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

Provides for singing of a Hymn or Anthem, saying 
ot Creed and fitting prayers frm ** this Book.” 

Allows the whole burial service to be said in the 
Church “ for weighty cause.” 

THE CHURCHING OFFICE, 

After third rubric to read: ** Then shall be said by 

both of them,” etc. 


PRAYERS TO BE USED AT SEA. 


Change title of third collect to read: ‘* Prayers to 
be used io al) ships in storms at sea.” 

Grouping teparately prayers that have reference 
to astorm, and those that have reference to the 
enemy; and changing position of the Lord’s Prayer 
to follow the Absolution. 

AlTangemenis of Thanksgivings. 


THE VISITATION OF PRISONERS. 


Omit the words * Minister” and “ Answer,” before 
the versicles that follow the Lord’s Prayer. 

Substitution of collect, **O God, whose nature 
and property,” etc., for the collect after the ver- 
sicles, abd new arrangement of prayers, and 
Miserere. 

Change title of Prayer for Persons under Sentence 
of Death, to read, *- Form of Prayer,” etc, 

Omit prayer fur imprisoned debtors. 

Chauge rubric after tne Biessing to read, **The 
miuister shall use such devotions as he shall think 
proper”; und acd, * It is judged best that tne crimi- 
pal should not make any public professi n or dec- 
laration.” 

THE PSALTER. 


Assign Psalm cxli to the evening instead of 
to the morning of the twenty-ninth day of the 
month. 

CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH OR CHAPEL, 


Omit from title all that follows **Church or 
Chapel.” 

In the prayer for those who are to be confirmed, 
substitute * vows of their Baptism, and be con- 
firmed by the Bishop,” for the longer clause in the 
oid vers on. 

Supply as alternative Lessons, Gen. xxviii, at v. 
10. Rev. xxi, atv. 10, 

Omit rubric prescribing metrical psalm, 

INSTITUTION OF MINISTERS. 


Omit from the title all that follows the word 
** Churches.” Provides that the B shop shall Insti- 
tute. 

Omit from letter of Institution the words” Assis- 
tant Minister.” 

Omit Standing Committee’s Letter of Institution. 

Alter rubric before proper psalms to indicate tnat 
the Bishop is tne officiant ; but an Institutor may be 
appointea by him. 

Same in rubric preceding the Challenge. 

Omit from the Challenge * Assistant Minister.” 

Mentions the Bishop as Institutor in first rubric 
after the Oballerge. 

The same reference in second rubric. 

Omit ** Assis‘ant Minister” in the Warden’s pre- 
sentation of keys. 

Use the word “Institutor,” instead of the words 
“ Tnstituting Minster.” 





Similar change in rubric following the Lord’s 
Prayer, andread * Diocesan” instead of “ State.” 

In place of anthem Laudate Nomen, substitute 
Psalm Ixviii, or Psalm xxvi. 

The Bishop, when present, is to make the address 
prescribed in this Office in the form of a letter. 

ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 

Put the Articles at the end of the Prayer Book 
and give them a distinct title page. 

The most important result of all these changes, 
as far as the average churchgoer is concerned, 
will be the power to shorten or enrich the even- 
ing s+rvice. The length and prolixity of the 
services in the Eviecopal Cburch have been a 
serious burden even to many members of the 
Church, and have doubtless operated to keep 
many out of the Church. And yet the Church 
bas always refused to do anytbing to sborten 
the services on the ground that every part of the 
hturgy is so beautiful and precious from associa- 
tion that none of it could be dropped. Indeed, 
the Episcopsl Church, wrongly, of course, has 
often been accused of caring more for its ‘‘in- 
compurable liturgy” tban for human souls. 
But, at last, this tradition has been broken, the 
revisers have boldly, though reverently, gone 
into the holy of bolies, and have come out alive 
to tell what they have done. The ax of reform 
which they used was a very small one, but it was 
handled with exquisite skill, They have chipped 
off an excrescrpce here, added a n+w beanty 
there, and rearranged many of vhe old furnish- 
ings of the Temple. Before its doors they have 
inscribed the words, **Strength and Beauty,” 
aod upon the pavement in front they have traced 
the words: ‘The Prayer Book was mde for 
map, not man for the Prayer Book.” So, at 
last, the old Prayer Book fetich has fallen, and 
in its place wiil arise a newer, better thought 
about the lJiturgv—namely, that it is to be 
valued, not so much because its prayers were 
once uttered by the sain s of old, as becuse 

hey go to the heart and the conscieuce of every- 
day people in this everyday, mvedern world of 
ours, [his is the supreme test of any Jiturgy ; 
snd, in so far as the revision of the Prayer Book 
enables it to meet that test, just so far 1s the re- 
vision a blessing, not only to the Episcopal 
Unurcb, but to all those whu love the Lord Jesus 
Obrist in sincerity and truth, There 1s nos tae 
sightest doubt that, if the alterations now 
saop'ed prove to be wise, others wili follow in 
due time. Those who bave revision at heart 
nave learned to be p.tient, and to ask tor little 
at a time, and only to take a step as they see 
their way tetore them. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27TH. 


The House was very thin when it assembled 
for business this morniwg, and, had any one 
called for a quorum, is is duubtful if one would 
aave been found. A message from the House 
of Bishops iaformed the House of Deputics .hat 
in the opivion of ths bishops the use of uunfer- 
wevted wine in the Holy Communion is not 
warranted by the example of our Lord, and is 
an authorized departure from the practice of the 
Catholic Courch. Ths 1s asiap in the face of 
the women of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Uuion, some of whom sent memorials to 
che Conven ion at the begiuning of the session 
aSking it to declare in favor of the use of unter- 
mented wine, bicause of the dauger to some 
persons in the use of fermented wine, Of 
course the learned bishops kuew more about 
Catholic usage 1n regard to this matter than the 
women who were 80 rash as to present these 
memorials, The women were not theologians, 
snd were not aware that in the opinion o! mapy 
charcbmen the validity of the Lora’s Supper, 
even the integrity of the Church itself, depend 
upcen the use of intuxicatiug wine in that Sup- 
per, becouse it 18 reasonably certain that, in an- 
other age, and under other circumstances, such 
wine was used. The good bishops wubbied a lit- 
te on the question of sending fra ernal greet- 
ings to tre Council of the Cungregational 
Churches, but they came out strong in tavor of 
fermented wine inthe Holy Communiun, They 
also declare that the mixing of water with the 
Wine is Dot obj ctuonabile, proviced it be not 
doue ritualisticuliy in the course of the service, 
This Jatter statement would have provoked a 
bitcer controversy teu years ago. To-day the 
merely ritualistic side of the advance! Cacholic 
moveme.t is a dead issu~, and the corporal g 
guard in the House lietened to the words of the 
right reverend fathers with a very faint interest, 

Tne Rev. Dr. Franklin, of New Jersey, offered 
a resolution, the House of Bishops cuncurring, 
that a juint committee, consisting of two bish- 
ope, two presbytere, and iwo laymen be ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of marnage and 
divorce avd report to the next General Ceonven- 
tion. He off:red this resolution, because, 
through the pressure of other burinesr, action 
on this important matter could not be taken by 
this Convention. Toe resolution was amended 
to make the committee to consist of nine instead 
of 81x memberz, and 1n this form was passed. 

The Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke, of Cuicago, said 
that he did not hke the idea of the Convention 
having its closing session in a hall, and he 
offered the use of his church for such service. 
A lively discussion then arose on the question 
whether the clergy were obliged to conform to 
the newly adopted changes in the Prayer Book 
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at once, or whether they were to wait for a 
new edition of the Praver Book to be printed, 
It was finally decided that as it was pbysically 
impossible to use the Prayer Book as altered 
until a newedition was printed, the clergy could 
use the old book as long as they pleased, and in 
that way the new book would come into general 
use gradually and without any friction. 

Some other routine business was transacted, 
after which the House went into a consideration 
of the changes proposed in Schedule B. These 
alterations did not come before the last Conven- 
tion in ther present form, and so, if ad-pted by 
the pr sent Convention, wiil have to come be- 
fore the next General Convention for final adop- 
tiov. On this cccasion, also, an attempt was 
made by a number of deputies to postpone any 
further consideration of these altera:ions, and 
much valuable time was lost thereby. But at 
last the House got to work and voted ona few 
clauses. Tne proposed alteration of the Venite, 
to make it correspoad with the English Prayer 
Book, was not app-uved. Action was taken on 
a few messages from the House of Bishops, re- 
lating to the routine work of the Convention. 

Tne prayer for the Presideut of the United 
States was altered to read as follows: 

Almighty God, whose Kingdom is everlasting 
aud power infinite, have mercy upon this whole 
land; and so ruie the hearts of thy servants, the 
President of the United States, the Governor of this 
state, and al] others in authority, that thes, know- 
ing whose ministers they are, may above all things 
seek thine nonor and glory, and that we and all the 
people, duly considering whose authority they bear, 
may faitufully and obedient.y honor them, in thee, 
and for thee, according to thy biessea Wora and or- 
dipance; throug Jesus Christ our Lord, who with 
thee and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth, ever 
one God, world without end. Amen. 

At the evening session the President an- 
nounced that he had appointed as members of 
the Joimt Committee on Caristian Unity the fol- 
lowing deputies: 

Rev. Drs. Morgan Hills, New Jersey; Bird, 
Texas; Nelson, Virginia; Duncan, Louisiana, and 
A. W. Littell, Maine, and Messrs, Sattuck, M.D., 
Massacousetts ; Cornwall, Kentucky; J. M. Smith, 
western New York; Baldwin, Michigan and Stottsen- 
berg, Indiana. 

The following were appointed members of the 
joint committee on the hymnal: 

Rev. Drs. Courtney, Massachusetts; Benedict, 
Southern Ohio; Gray, Wisconsin, and H. W. Nelson, 
Jr., western New York, aud Messrs. Coppee, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania; Biddle, Peonsylvania, and 
Ackerman, Chicago. 

A long argument then followed on the ques- 
tion whether the vote in the afternoon on alter- 
ing the prayer for the President of the United 
States was constitutional. The point raised 
was that a majority of all the dioceses was re- 
quired to pass such a measure, but it was finally 
decided that it was properly passed. The House 
adjourned at eleven o’clock. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28TH, 


One of the proposed alterations of the Joint 
Liturgical Revision Committee not acted on 
by the House of Bishops was the creation of 
the Feast of the Transfiguration, for the sth of 
August, It is understood that the reason for 
the fcilure of the Bi-hops to recommend this 
change to the House of Deputies was that they 
could not come to an agreement as to the proper 
date for this feast, some wi-hing to place it in 
January, and some wishing to have it in 
August. 

To-day, after a considerable interchange of 
messages between the two houses, an under- 
standing was reached, and both houses author- 
ized the celebration by all good Protestant 
Episcopalians of the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion on the 6th of August. Douptless the inser- 
tion of this feast in the Calendar will do much 
to stimulate the evangelistic work of tbe Church ; 
but a good many of the deputies doub: it. Some 
of them are even so irreverent as to refer to this 
business in private conversation as ‘“ tom- 
foolery.” They appear to think that the people 
need holidays more than they do holy days; but 
the Feast of the [Transfiguration has been a pet 
idea of the sentimentalists in the Episcopal 
Church for many years, and as it can do no 
possible harm to anybody, no one felt like oppos- 
ing them in the matter. 

The House passed an amendment fixing the 
third Wedn+sdsy in September instead of the 
first Wednesday in October as the date for the 
meeting or the General Convention, but it failed 
through non-copcurrence of the House of 
Bishops. 

A vote of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Dix for the 
ability, patience, aad courtesy always shown by 
him in the Chair was unanimously passed. Dr. 
Dix certainly deserves all the pleasant things 
that have been said about him, He has made a 
singularly able presiding officer, and bis clear- 
ners and tact have done much to expedite the 
business of the House. A word may here be 
said also about the Secretary, tee Rev. Charles 
L. Hutching, of Medford, Mass., who is now 
serving bis fourth term in that important and 
onerous Cflice. It is the universal testimony of 
4ll who come in coutact with bim that he is an 
ideal man for the place. Gifted with a clear and 

resonant voice, cheerful and good-natured 
under all circumstances, faithful and attentive 





to his duties, it is no wonder that he is re- 
garded by all as the right man in the right 
place. 

Resolution 16 of Sehedule B., to insert four 
new offertory sentences in the Communion 
Office, was then taken up and passed. So also 
was Resolution 17 to modify the rubric before 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, so as to 
permit the singing of a hymn or an offertory 
anthem. Tbese changes will come before the 
next Conven'iun for final action. 

The House then agreed to the message of the 
House of Bishops asking for the appointment of 
a joint committee to prepare a form of prayer, 
ete., for services not provided for in the Prayer 
Book, to be set forth as a Book of Offices, and 
authorized for use by the Bishop. It was 
also agreed to send to this committee the uncon- 
sidered parts of the report of the Committee on 
Liturgical Revision in Schedule B, and all mat- 
ters referring to liturgical revision were referred 
to this committee. As the members of this com- 
mittee on the part of the House of Bishops the 
Upper House appointed the Bishops of Albany, 
New Hampshire, and Pittsburgh, and the Assist- 
aot Bshopsof New York and Mississippi. For 
the Lower House the President appointed the 
Rev. Drs. Huntington, of New York, Gold, of 
Chicago, Egar, of Central New York, Hart, of 
Connecticut, Swope, of New York, and Messrs. 
Sheffey, of Virginia, McWhorter, of Southern 
Ohic, Woolworth, of Nebraska, Gilbert, of Long 
Island, and Jackson, of Maine. 

When the names were announced by Dr. Dix 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington arose and said that he 
must respectfully decline to serve. In his opin- 
ion the deplorable part of this work of liturgica) 
revision had been the association of the names 
of individuals with it. The motives which had 
governed him in his efforts in this direction 
were mainly that he was convinced the work 
was moving toward a national churchmanship 
for this Republic, and to render the Church 
more effective and more comprehensive and 
more largely instrumental in promoting the se- 
curing of Christian uuity, to make this in reality 
the Church of the Reconciliation. 

Every possibie effort was made to induce Dr, 
Huntington to reconsider bis determination, 
but in vain; and at last the Rev. Dr. Davies, of 
Pennsylvania, was appointed in his place. Dr. 
Huntington’s decision not to serve on this Com- 
mittee was regretted by all. It was perfectly 
understood that bis object in declining was to 
forestall any ill-vatured criticism of himself that 
might be made because of his prominence in the 
work of Prayer Book revision. He did not want 
the work of the revisionis:s to be hamperea v 
such criticisms; and, near as this work is to his 
heart, he preferred to withdraw from it rather 
than give any one a chance to say, however un- 
justly, that the Church adopted a “ Huntington 
Prayer Book.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hoffman moved for final adop- 
tion the vhange in the prayer for all conditions 
of men, inserting after the words, “body or 
estate” the clause, ‘‘erpecially those for whom 
our prayers are desired.” The motion was 
agreed to, and a change of similar import was 
made in the General Thanksgiving. These 
changes, having been previously approved by 
the Upper House, were finally «dopted. 

An awkward misunderstanding occunred at 
the close of tke session, that was deeply re 
gretted by all. It bad been arranged that when 
the business session of both Houses was finished 
the bishops and deputies should go to Grace 
Churcb, where the Pastoral Letter would be 
read and the closing service held. Through 
some mistake the President of the House of 
Deputies was informed that the Bishops were 
not ready to adjourn, but had merely taken a 
recess. Believing this, the Lower House took a 
recess, and waited to hear from the Upper 
House, for pearly two hours. In the meanwhile 
the bishops had adjourned sine die, and had 
gone to Grace Church, supposing that they 
would meet the deputies there. At the hour set 
the Pastoral Letter was read to a nearly empty 
Church, and the closing service was held, while 
the deputies were fuming and fretting in Cen- 
tral Music Hall. They did not learn the true 
state of affairs until nearly four o’clock, when 
they adjourned with vigorous emphasis, and 
made a rush jor their trains. 

The changes in tne Prayer Book made by this 
Convention will be duly certified by the Secre- 
tary of the Convention, and sent at as early a 
dute as possible to every clergyman of the 
Church. It will provably be some time before 
@ new edition of the Prayer Book will be issued, 
and it 1s understood that no official edition wil! 
be set forth until after the General Convention 
of 1889. ‘ 


THE PASTORAL LETIER. 


Herewith is given a part of the Pastoral Letter 
of the House of Bishops : 

Brethren, beloved of the clergy and laity, grace 
be to you, and peace from God our Father and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, The assemblage of this great 
Council of our Church, always an occasion of very 
deep interest, becomes increasingly impressive and 
important with the growth and extension of the 
Church and the added duties and claims of the day. 
Life is now so active and intense, the world moves 
on wih such rapidity, that three years canna 











elapse without changes of magnitude. The Church, 
like a mighty river issUiDy ia toe remote past from 
the everlasting bills, Nuws ouward frou age to age, 
through unfamiliar regions and amid varying 
scenery, 

Or the progress made by our country we are im- 
pressively reminded by the spectacle presented to 
us in this great city, with its magnificeat build. 
ings, hurrying crowds, and immense ousiness 
transactions, Standing here, where, within the 
memory of living men, the wilderness was almost 
untrodden except by the foot of the savage, the 
Marvelous increase whereof this is a specimen, 
which astonishes the stranger and which is contem- 
plated by the citizen with pride and exultation, 
may well awaken the anxiety of the patriot and the 
solicitude of the Christian. In what a momentous 
period of the world are we living! In what aland 
is our lot cast! What immense responsibilities press 
upon the Church! In these novel circumstances 
and untried conditions she is brought tace to face 
with pew emergencies and perplexing problems. 
She has opportunities of unexampled usefuloess 
claims multiplying and cogent, a stewardship sol- 
emn and tremendous. 

AS a people we glory in liberty. Largest freedom 
inspires our institutions and our policy. Before the 
law all are equal. No invidious distinctions or 
privileged classes are recognized. 

But liberty is not lawlessness. Nay, disregard of 
law and right is productive of the worst of tyran- 
nies, whether it be exercised by an autocrat or bya 
multitude. How vitally important that this free- 
dom, which we so dearly prize, be kept inviolate, 
and that people who have the rigat ot self-govern- 
ment be capable of governing themselves and ac- 
quire those habits of self-restraint and cheerful sub- 
mission to authority which are indispensable to 
security, order, peace, and stable prosperity. 

With the enlargement of knowledge, scientific 
discoveries, activity of tne press, fearless specula- 
tion, and facility of propounding and urging the 
wildest theories, it is no marvel that unbelief should 
be rife and widespread, A period of prosperity and 
sensual indulgence tends naturally to irreligion and 
Ma vialism. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
infid2. ty should raise its head, should vaunt its 
superiority to what it represents as the faoles of an 
ignorant age, seek to subvert men’s faith in the 
Word of God, declaim against the institutions of 
Christianity, and venture to question the very exist- 
ence of the Lord God Omnipotent. 

Neither is it the open enemy that we have most 
cause to dread, but the insidious, lurking foe, creep- 
ing into our schools, colleges, and homes, infecting 
to a large extent tne literature of the day, and 
spreading its latent poison in many unsuspected 
ways. 

{n our warfare with the adversaries of the Gos 
pel, and with the growing evils of our time, we have 
imperfectly used many iostrumenialities within our 
reach, but among them all none has been so much 
neglected asthe family. We have worked for and 
throueh the Church. Our care has been for the in- 
dividual, or for society as an aggregate of mmdivid- 
uals, or for the state as representing the order of 
society. Meanwhile the family has been so loosely 
guarded that our holdupon it has been enfeebled 
and its Caristian tone has degenerated. 

As the original mold in which all human life is 
cast, and within which authority blending with love 
first touches the will and lays the foundation of 
character, the family, not the individual, is the true 
unit of society and of the Church, As such both 
Treason and revelation require us to treat it. Unfor- 
tunately for it and for the Church and the nation, we 
have not done so. Overmastcred or beguiled by the 
spirit of the age, we have drifted out passively on 
the current of indivicualism, until we are now 
called to face the consequences of a wrong theory 
aud a worse practice touching the very source of 
the strongest formative elements of the Charch and 
of the State. 

That household religion and morality have 
changed, and are stiil chaaging, for the worse, is 
recoguized by all Christian people as ove of the 
dark omens of the time. The causes are not far to 
seek. ‘Two theories, starting from opposite prem- 
ises, but both alike the product of the anti-Chris- 
tian and secular ten:lency of the day, have been eat- 
ing like moth and rust intothe domestic conscience, 
and thus sapping the very foundations of home life, 
The one theory declares the individual to be the 
supreme unit of society, and so demands for every 
individual complete and equal freedom. It affirms 
all discriminating legislation based upon differences 
of sex to be degrading and t)raunical. It teaches 
that, as the only ground of marriage is the consent 
of the contracting parties, so the continuance of 
marriage is rightly dependent on the continuance 
of mutual agreement. It declares that any other 
view of marriage converts it into the worst bond- 
age known to our jaw. Admitting no power or 
privilege or disability in one sex not common to the 
other, and claiming for woman an absolute contro} 
over her patrimony and acquisitions, as weli as over 
her person, it doos nut hesitate to affirm as one of 
its ultimate dogmas that there is **no more reason 
why the woman should take her husband’s name in 
marriage than why he should take hers.” Thus the 
Christian law of the housenold is not only dispar- 
aged, but denounced as a degradation of woman 
and a social tyranpy. 

The other theory—an outgrowth of a school of 
politival economy rather than of any settled phuos- 
ophy of social life—starts from the radically oppo- 
site principle of the subordination of the individual 
to the stute, and insists upon a modern equivalent 
to the old pagan doctrine formulated by the specu- 

lations of Plato, which place marriage absolutely 
under the sanction and supervision of the state. 
Botn theories substitute the idea of contract for that 
of moral law as embodied in a so.emn covenant, the 
former turning upon the freedom of the contracting 
parties to define and limit obligation; the latter 
upon the inherent subject matter of the agreement 
as defining the duty and prescribing the dura‘ion of 
the covenant. Both theories encourage an unlimited 


ments and corrupt the inmost fibers of home life by 
robbing it of its religious sanction. 

Separation in any form should be regarded, and 
is regarded by the Churcn as a last and dreadiul ex- 
pedient, only to be justified by the gravest consid- 
erations, and as it were conceded to the unfortupate 
beings whose position constrains the grant of such 
relief. But no separation carries with it the right to 
seek another alliance ; nor, except in one case, can 
&@ subsequent marriage be permitted. After par- 
ties have been lawfully jomed together according to 
the Will of God, divorce with permission to marry 
again is not conceded by the Church unless the 
ground of divorce be adultery, and in that case the 
guilty party is absolutely excluded from marrying 
again during the lifetime of the other, and to the in- 
nocent party ooly is permission concede to con- 
tract another marriage. 

Verily there is a cry on the earth, in the air, and 
from the heavens to work while it is called to-day, 
before the nigut cometh wherein no man can work. 
Fellow-laborers with Christ, it is well that we see 
clearly on what lines we are to workin his pame, 
and how we are to wield the power of his truth and 
the grace of his kingdom. Society at large, the 
State, the Churcn, are indeed to be the objects of our 
solicitude. In and through the Church we are to 
Jeaven ail life with tne incarnate work. But just 
now, b of past t of its claims and of its 
safeguards, as well as because of its inmost hold 
upon all that lies beyond it, whether society or the 
Church, cur first and most urgent call is to care for 
the family, and to build 1t up anew on the founda- 
tions oliginally built of God and consecrated by the 
Saviour of men. To this end these are the tnings 
we are todo. In opposition to the false theories 
concerning the relations of the sexes and the nature 
of the marriage bond, the people of God must be 
taught, as they hive bot been, that the family, not 
the individual, is the unit of society, and that the 
family creates the state, rather than the staie the 
family. Without citizens there can be nostate, and 
without the family there can be no citizens. The 
law of the household must determine, not be deter- 
mined by, legislatiuvn of the state which affects the 
wel.-being of the family. The essentials of domestic 
life have been ordained and established by tne will 
of God, and underiie the constitution of society. 
‘rhese it is the function cf civil government to pro- 
tect and regulate, but not to change. 

Again, parents are responsible to God first, and to 

the state afterward, for tneir children. ‘There must 
be authority inthe household commensurate with 
this responsibility, and neither Church nor State 
may rightfully or safely interfere with that author 
ty or with the responsibility bound up with it. How 
far th State has done so, and with what result, it 
does not fall within our province to inquire. But of 
the Churca’s action in this regard, it is our duty to 
speak. It has been her purpose in all the agencies 
she bas sanctioned for the rehgious training of her 
children, to provide helps, pot substitutes, for 
fathers and mothers in the foremost task which God 
has laid upon them. That these helps have ceased 
to be what they were intended to be and have be- 
come something else,therebs devolving upon others 
outside the home, the work which Gud means shall 
be done inside the home, very largely explains the 
widespread decay of domestic religion and moral- 
ity now so pregnant with disaster to the Church and 
to the pation. To stop this decav, to plant again in 
the old soi! of home the germs of a healthier growth, 
to restore the family to the divine orbit of its power, 
to readjust on the old basis its relations to the 
Church and to the State, is, by every consideration, 
the most pressing problem of the day. As one way 
of dealing with this oroblem, the time has come 
when the Church of God must change her attitude, 
must take higher, stronger, more definite ground in 
regard to the education of the young life entrusted 
to her, at well as of the young life in the broader 
sphere of the nation. She has a message to deliver, a 
duty to discharge in this matter. Too long, already, 
have both been heid in abeyance. At the close 0 
this first century of her own and of the country’s 
history, so fullof solemn warnings, as well as of 
great achievements, let her voice go forth declar- 
ing that, whatever others may do, she cannot 
without protest and resistance, allow the salt of 
Christ’s Gospel te be cast out, little by little, from 
the education of the children of this land; that she 
cannot without utter disloyalty to her divine com- 
mission acquiesce in what has grown to be the pol- 
icy of the das on this subject, which, because of its 
inability to agree upon the fundamentals of religion 
to be taught in the public schools, has lapsed into 
the perilous heresy of modern secularism, that 
these schools can best do their proper work when 
giving no religious teaching whatever. We are the 
friends of these schools, sustained by such liberal 
expenditure; and because we are so, we desire all 
the more to see them placed on the only basis which 
will be at once enduring and beveficent, It is not 
to be denied that we are confronted with tendencies 
in the training of the children of the Church and of 
the nation which indicate changes in the feeling 
and opipion of this generation as dangerous as they 
are profound; cbanges which strike at the 
Cpurch’s hold upon the loyalty and love of the 
children now being nurtured in her bosom, and 
threaten to inflict an incurable wound upon the 
moral interests of the nation. 

With hearty thanks to Almighty God, your bishops 
recognize an increasing desire among Christian 
people for that uni'y for which our Lord prayed on 
the night before his crucifixion, and which he de- 
clared to be the visible evidence before men of the 
truth of his Gospel. 

For this unity tne Church has never ceased to la. 
bor and pray, and now, especially,she is called upon 
to stand with open arms and earnest pleading, ready 
to yield to the utmost in any matter of human or- 
dering or any choice of human will, so that she may 
join heart to heart with all who desire to stand upon 
the unchanging basis, without which no external 
unity is possible, and with which, amid great diver- 
sities, unity 1s founded as on a rock—that is, the un- 
changeable faith as expressed in the creed of Ni- 
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the apostolic order, which is the witness and keeper 
of these tothe end of time. 

These things are the deposit committed to the 
Church of God, not for her own sake, but for the 
sake of ali men. For all men she holds them in 
trust, and in these latter days pleads anew in deep 
love and all humility that all who name themselves 
with the name of Christ would draw near and see, 
and with one mouth pray for that apostolic umty 
and peace which is found alone in the apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and rests secure upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himeelf being the head cornerstone. 

And yet your bishops feel keenly that the differ- 
ences which separate Christian folk are not the 
things which lie nigh the heart of the people, 

* Thousands are asking in doubt—some of them in 
despair—Is there any revelation? Is there any 
guide? IsthereaGod? We fear that much of the 
strife which has arrayed class against class is the 
result of the teaching of misguided men that the 
Bible is a myth, God a name, and religion a super- 
stition; and, feeling a profour d sympathy for these 
men of toil who have filled our cities with creations 
of beauty, we know that they cannot afford to 
give up the Gospel of the Son of God. Their wild- 
est dream of brotherhood bas never compassed 
anything so surpassin ly beautifal as that, by the 
appointment of God himself, the poorest laborer 
may become “a member of Christ, a child of God 
and an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” This 
brotherhood gives to the poorest man the inalien- 
able right to appeal from the injustice of man to 
that God ani Father who always hears the cry of 
his suffering children. It tells the mch map that the 
very condition of his fellowship with Jesus Christ 
is that he shall become the poor man’s brother. 
The Gospel has pot ove law for capital and another 
law for labor. The truest political economy sus- 
tains the noble maxim of St. Paul, that “no man 
liveth unto himself.” The voice of our Divive 
Master speaks through alithe centuries: * Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness, that when ye fail they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations.” Our time, our 
talents, our wealth, are a sacred trust, not to be 
used in idle luxury, in wanton waste, or selfish iv- 
dulgence, bnt used by us as stewards who must give 
an accourt toGod, The problem which perplexes 
the wisest 1s solved by the divine law: * Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”” These are not days to preach 
platitudes about doctrine or to philosophize about 
religion. The Church must, in the spirit of Christ, 
be the mediator to reunite these sunder+d. bonds 
The rights of Jabor are primary rights with which 
neither the tyranny of mobs nor tne oppressions of 
capital may iuterfere. [ne rights of capital are not 
less sacred, to enjoy the reward of honest labor ana 
wise forethought, and useit for the benefit of others. 
Every form of misfortune has, py virtue of the in- 
carnation, a claim to the heip of its prosperous 
brother. We cannot know how far-reaching is that 
awful truth until that day when our Lord shall say 
to each one of us: *“‘Inasmuch as ye did it to the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

We rejoice, beloved in the Lord, that during the 
session of our General Convention now closing, so 
much time has beep given to the consideration of 
the subject of missions, for beyond a controversy 
this is the great work laid upon the Church by her 
Lord, aud therefore this the subject of paramount 
importance to be considered by her leaders in 
Council, You will learn from this our epistle, as 
from other sources, the measures we have veen led 
to adopt for the furtherance of our work at home 
and abroad. We have amended the constitution of 
our missionary society, we have provided for the 
appointment of a special commission for the con- 
duct of our work among the colored people of our 
country; we believe that our machinery is well 
ordered, but alas! what we need is not more, or 
more perfect, machinery, but fire, the moving 
power of an earnest spirit which will give time and 
care and money to make success possible. Must 
we not in honesty confess that during the past 
triennium of our Church’s life the action of this 
missionary spirit has not been so powerful or so 
constant, 80 reguiar or so vigorous, as to keep the 
wheels ever in motion and to justify larger enter- 
prise of missions ? 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year of our 
society, its mMapagers, our agents, men who have 
given long and faithful service in the conduct of 
our missionary affairs, found it necessary to reduce 
the scanty stipends of our devoted missionaries, 
because, taught by experience, they feared their 
inability to pay themif continued at t.eir former 
rate. True, the fear was groundless; true, that in 
response to the earnest appeals of the Board of 
Managers the flagging interest of the Church was 
aroused, aud the contributions before the year 
ended showed no falling off, but an increase in the 
amount given, and, better still, in the number of 
parishes contributing. Yet the mavagers have 
acted as honest trustees were bound to act. They 
could not make appropriations of money which the 
Chureh had failed to put into their hands. And the 
result has been necessarily a contraction of our 
missionary work, and we cannot but tear positive 
suffer.ng in the homes of many brave and self- 
devying wen. 

Among chet ring evidences of interest in this great 
cause,we are happy to notice the effort mude by 
zealous laymen to commemorate our centennial 
year by the pledging of the sum of $1,000,000, by in- 
dividual subscriptions of $5.00 each. Such ap addi- 
tion t our missivbary treasury would be productive 
of immense good at this time, ard be a fitting 
thank-offering on the part of a Church so bighly 
favored. We commend the missionary eprollment 
fund to the general and bearty co-operation of our 
Pevple, 





REVIEW OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 





BY THE REV J. B. WASSON. 





It bas been very tru'y pomt+d out that this 
General Couveniion, like all similar ga.bherin g 








in the Episcopal Church, is notable, not so much 
for what it has done, as for what it bas not done. 
But, as sil is someti the bight of wisdom 
in an individual, so a refusal to legislate is some- 
times the best evidence of wisdom in a legisla- 
tive assembly. Judged by this standard, the 
General Convention just ended was a very wise 
body. It refused to change the name of the 
Church, or the title page of the Prayer Book. 
It refused to reorganize its work among the 
colored people, except so far as to establish a 
commission to oversee it. It refused to estab- 
lish a court of appeals in any form, remitting 
the matter to the individual dioceses. It refused 
to commit itself on the question of organic 
Christian unity, leaving the matter as a legacy 
to the next General Convention. It refused to 
do anything to improve the present law in re- 
gard to marriage and divorce, although the pres- 
ent law on this question is unsatisfactory to a 
large number of church people. It refused to 
take any steps looking to the organization of the 
e0-called ‘‘ parochial missions,” which, in an in™ 
formal and volunteer way, have been doing so 
much revival work in this country and Eogland. 
It refused to rend a courteous message of greet- 
ing to its Congregational brethren assembled in 
Chicago ; while, on the other hand, it applauded 
inaividual deputies who said that these Congre- 
gational bretbren are members of the Holy 
Cathoiic Church. And, finaliy, it refused to 
make the sweeping changes and alterations in 
he Prayer Book, which so many members of the 
Cburch asked for, although it promptly and 
graciously acceded to the demand in the case of 
a number of minor alterations. As a missionary 
body, it listened with quiet dignity to the story 
of the Church’s failure in some of its great mis- 
siopary schemes, and to the courteous, though 
warm, criticisms of its policy ia the work of 
wissions, But, while it failed to rebuke e 
critice, it also refused to condemn its missi*uary 
board of mapagere, and the discassion ended in 
the general understanding that everybody has 
been doing everytbing for the best. 

Piainly those Caourchmen who expected that 
this Convention would do something radica) 
will be disappointed. It was an intensely con- 
servative body, as all the conventions of the 
Episcopal Church are, and in its debates and 
legislation 1t exhibited all the virtues and de- 
tects that go with such a copservausm, In ap- 
proacbing any living question on which the 
Church Las not thus far pronounced a certain 
judgment, it exhibited a timidity that was 
aimost pitiable. In its desire net to surrender 
apy of its old positions, untenable though they 
may be, and at the same time to march along 
with the mighty army of modern progress, it 
reminded one painfully of the boy on the side 
of a dizzy ledge who was afraid to let go and 
couldn’t hold op. With all its strength, in- 
deed—and it 1s tc-day no mean factor in Amer- 
ican Christianity—the Episcopal Church is, in 
many directions, weak and uncertain 1m its ut- 
terances. In the first place it has inherited an 
upforturate legacy of compromise from its 
Anglican mother. Its doctrines, discipline, 
liturgy, and traditions are a mosaic—precious 
and beautiful, it is true—but still a mosaic, 
pieced carefully from various sources. Many, 
even in its own communion, cannot define its 
status on the great historical questions that 
have agitated Christendom. Its Thirty-nine 
Articles are neither Protestant nor Catholic, 
neither Arminian nor Calvinistic. It has never 
yet fairly ranged itself on the side either of Cath- 
oliciem or of Protestantism, although it has con- 
stantly ccquetied with both, aud been con- 
stantiy snubbed by both. It is yet a moot 
question whether its Communion office teaches 
the doctrine of the ReaJ Presence, or the virtual 
presence but Real Absence of Zwinglianism; 
while the question whether its ministers are a 
divine priesthood set apart from men, or a body 
of Christian teachers deriving their commission 
from an inward call, promises to remain open 
for many years to come. 

Then again, the Episcopal Church moves more 
slowly in the march of modern progress, because 
it carries more ecclesiastical baggage than 
almost apy other Church. Outside of its doo- 
trines as contained in the Creeds of the univer- 
sal Church, it holds tenaciously tou a vast num- 
ber of traditions and theories and dogmas, and, 
it may be added in all kindness, prejudices, 
which make its movementr, at best, exceedingly 
slow, aud eometimes impede its progress alto- 
gether. The intense conservatiem of the Church 
already spoken of, is thus often turned intoa 
blind Bourbonism which never learna and n ever 
forgets, A few Churchmen of this kind were to 
be found in both houses of this lass General 
Convention. And it would have been ludicrous, 
bad it not been paioful, to see them flutter and 
cry when they were taken for a few moments out 
of the dim—sometimes very dim—religious light 
ip wbich they habitually live, 1uto the clear light 
from Haven in which other men and women 
live. These men are bound hand and foot byan 
invincible ignorance of nearly everyching that 
modern men are thinking about and interested 
in. They habitually wear a wonderfal kind of 
ecclesiasticas spectacles that olot out from their 
vision al] the hopes, fears, aspirations, joys and 
sorrows of the people who live in the nineteenth 








century, and substitute for them a vague phan- 
tasmagoria of the “ages of faith.” Such men 
would not pray prayers, nor preach sermons 

that would touch the hearts and reach the cen- 

sciences of modern sinners, but would substitute 

for them a liturgy and a style of proaching that 

might possibly have been effective in the first, 

second or third centuries of the Christian era. 

They spend their Jives in running after chime- 

ras; and while ostensibly trying to attain unto 

a noble ideal of VJatholic brotherhood, they 

gradually sink ¢ ,wn into a bottomless slough of 

Catholic sectarianism. It is such obscurantism 

as this that has done so much to retard the on- 

ward movement of the Episcopal Churcb, and 

which makes it so hard for the progressive men 

in its national synod, to pass even the simplest 
measures which they deem necessary to the wel- 

fare of the Church. 

And, unfortunately, it appears to be a fact 
that this reactionary party is becoming stronger 
every year in the Episcopal Churcb. It is nos 
sO many years since the saintly DeKoven, great 
even in his littlenesses, stood almost alone on 
the floor of the General Convention to advocate 
the change of the name of the Churcb. Three 
years ayo the believers in this change of name 
had become a devoted little band, and in this 
Convention they have become a compact and 
powerful party, though still in the minority. 
Indeed they claim that they are not even a mi- 
nority patty, as their full strength was not 
brought out in the vote on the Judd resolution ; 
and they point to the fact that they came within 
angace of carrying the resolution to drop the 
words ‘* Protestant Episcopal” from the title- 
page of the Prayer Book. Theretore they an- 
bounce, with the greatest confidence, that in the 
next General Convention the name of the 
Church will be changed; and the dial hand of 
ecclesiastical progris3 will be set back to the 
time when the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
was mn use. Then they say it will no longer be 
possible for a priest of the Church not only to 
disavow for himself the functions of a priest, 
but to cast in the mire the (sacred and divine 
dogma of Apostolical Succession, Toe Church, 
the Bride of Christ, will then come into ber own 
again, and will blot out from ber memory and 
from the record of her life the splendid though 
godlegs achievements of merely secular progress. 
The Episcopal Charch will then be no | mger 
one of the offshoots of the great ecclesiastical 
renaissance of the Reformation, but will avow 
herself to be an integral part of the old Catholic 
civilization, opposed, it is true, to the special 
clai ns of the Bishop of Rome, but in all other 
r pects in full sympatby with the Latin and 
Gr __ ideal of Christian life. 

Such is the magnificent though audacious 
dream of the ‘‘ Catholic” party in the Episcopal 
Church to-day. It hopes in time to colonizs most 
of the small and weak dioceses with entbusias’s 
who will carry out its policy, and above all 
things, vote for its interests. It also hopes to 
get possession of new dioceses that may here- 
after be erected, and of the missionary juriedic- 
tions, that will in time become dioceses, and then, 
some day, it may be far, or it may be near, it will 
come into the General Convention not only will- 
ing but able to revolutionize what is now known 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, and declare it to be, 
what it now isin fact, the only Divinely-autbor- 
ized Church in the United States, 

But, it may be said, these dreamers eurely 
cannot thus bind a great Church with the chains 
of ecclesiasticism, unless that Church is willing 
to be bound. Where is the grand old Low 
Church pirty? Where is the Broad Church 
party? And, above all, where are the edu- 
cated, progressive laity? Was not their in- 
fluence felt in the Convention on the side of a 
simpler faith and more Seriptural creed? Yes, 
their influence was felt, but that influence is in 
many ways not as great as it ought to be. The 
Low Church party of to-day is not the power 
that it once was. It has never entirely recov- 
ered from the withdrawal from the Church of 
the Reformed Episcopalians, and has no men to 
take the place of peerless MclIivaine and the 
elder Tyng. It has lost its distinctive charac- 
ter as the fighting brigade of Protestantism, and 
its members have become either ineffective 
sharpshooters, or have retired to view the con- 
flict from some quiet and secluded vantage 
ground. 

The intelligent laity, on the other hand, have 
long ago dismissed *‘ ritualism” from considera- 
tion as a childish though harmless exbibition of 
ecclesiastical millinery, and a weak imitation of 
** Popery.” So that the vast majority of them 
bave utterly failed to understand its de >per 
meaning, its terrible earnestness, the sweeping 
character of its aims, or the far reaching power 
of iis orgapization They see a *‘ Father” of the 
Epiecopal Church ehambling along through the 
streets in bis clerical coat, cassuck vest, ** M. B.’> 
collar, and peculiar looking, low crowned, soft 
felt hat; and p-rhaps if they are very vigorous 
Proteztants, they mutter contemptuously some- 
thing about a *‘ priestiet.” Tuoey may go to bis 
church on Sunday, and spend an hour anda 
haif witnessirg his ecclesiastical manual at 
arms, and ten minutes in h»aring bis little ser- 





monette, the result of which 1s that they have a 





greater contempt than ever for this strange 
movement, But they do not know that this 
** priestlet” is really a man of ability, entirely 
devoted to his ideal of duty and right, and that 
he is not working independently, but that he is 
one of a large band of other enthusiasts all over 
the country, who have all the strength that 
comes from unity and organizaticn. The ad- 
vanced High Church party is to-day an imperium 
in imperio, a little Church in petto, so to speak, 
whose objects and aims are known fully only to 
its members. Against this body the opposition 
of the laity, however intelligent, is of little avail, 
But what of the Broad Church party? In 
answer to this question it must frankly be said 
that there is no such party, It certainly did 
not appear in the General Convention. There 
is a fortuitous copgeries of individuals who 
hold views more or less *‘ broad’”’; but it would 
be absolutely impossible to get them to unite in 
a party. They believe too much in individu- 
ality, and are too fond of their personal right 
to disegree with every other individual, if they 
so choose, to surrenaer any porticn of that 
right even for the general good, and the reeult 
of this is tbat the Broad Churchmen exercise 
vastly less influence in shaping the legislation 
of the Church than their numbers and sntelli- 
gence would warraat. It must be confessed, 
too, that some of them sre broxd only one way ; 
and while they expend a great deal of pretty 
rhetoric in descriving tbe inclusive ness of their 
creed, fail most lamentably wuen it comes to 
doing justice to men whose opinions they can- 
not admire, Some of them again come to place 
an undue value on education as a very good sub- 
stitute for the Gospel; and the old sneer is 
almost true of them that they pr ach ‘*saiva- 
tion by scholarship only.” Tbe truth is that 
macy Broad Churchbmen in the Epiecopal 
Church do not define their views to the pubiic 
because they have never had anv views clear 
enough to admit of definition, while many 
otbers remain silent because by speaking they 
have everything to lose and nothing but an ur- 
pleasant notoriety to gain, And so thev do 
their work in a quiet way, only whisperiog their 
faith, or it may be their lack of faith ia the ear 
of some congenial brother when they meet by 
chance. Comparatively few of them are brave 
enough to demand recognition for their school 
of thougbt in the Church, and almost none of 
them ever think of working together in the 
conventions of the Church, to enact legislation 
favorable to Broad Churchmen. 

I have given this review of the parties in the 
Church, first, because some know edge of them is 
necessary to a full understanding of the work 
of this General Convention, and, secondly, be- 
cause it will enable the reader to see more clear- 
ly than he would otherwise do what are the ten- 
dencies and questions at issue in the Epiecopal 
Church to-day. This Church occupies a most 
honorable and even powerful position in this 
country at the present time; and all intelligent 
Christians, whether they are members of it or 
not, must be interested in the great movement 
that is attempting to drag it back again into the 
semi-darkness of medisvalism. 





PHILLIPS BROOKs ON CHANGE OF NAME. 


Last Sunday Phillips Brooks preached a ser- 
mon in his own church in Boston, in which he 
reviewed the recent General Convention, 
Among other things, he said the following: 


There is no doubt in our Church to-day a ten- 
dency, and it has shown itself distinctly in this last 
convention, to Darrow its conception of its life, and 
jnstead of thinking of itself as one composite part 
of this great multitude which makes up the Church 
life of our America, to usurp to itself a certain ex. 
clusiveness, a superiority which really amounts toa 
certain monopoly of the claims of that which must 
appeal to all the Christian Church in general. This 
desire has declared itself in that which has been 
mooted for some time, but which has not come to 
any really strong assertion of itself until this last 
convention—a desire to change the name of our 
Church. In this Convention it has been so strong 
that it has claimed the Convention for itself. The 
one thing that characterizes that Convention, that 
gives it importance and significance, is the effort 
made upon tne part of one portion and resisted upon 
the part of another portion,to claim a new aame 
for the Churca here, not to know it longer as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but to know it as the 
Church of America, or the Catholic Church in 
America, or the American Catholic Church, to call 
it by some name which shall distinctly declare for 
it that which was asserted in regard to it, that it 
andit alone was constituted the true legitimate 
Church of Jesus Christ inthe United States of 
America. 

It is perfectly conceivatle that it might be de- 
sirable to change the name of a Church as of any 
body. The name of a Cnurch has no peculiar sanc- 
ity attached to it. Nodoub: taec was something 
accidental and temporary in the ay in which the 
name was given fo our Church wien it was first 
founded, and it might be thought well, simply a8 & 
question of taste, to give to the Ciurch a pame 
which shouid better declare the life t 1st it was liv- 
ing and the work that it proposed to d», not in any 
way declaring a changed conception of the life 
which it was living or the nature which it bore. If 
tuat had been the question there migot have bee & 
sort of wsthetic discussion, a discussion of the 
sound of syllables, but never ove so deep as that the 
proposed change led to. 





There are but two conceivable ways in which our 
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Church could stand before this country and claim 
that she was the Church of Chnrst in America, 
What are those two? It might be that our Church 
might be so preponderant among the other denomi- 
pations of Christians, that she might be so large and 
absorbed so tremendous an aggregate, that the 
work of the Christian life in this ccuntry was urder 
ner direction, that so much of missionary labor was 
performed by her that everything else was com- 
paratively insignificant, that there were simply 
upon one side a few outlying borders in which 
strange people did strange things, but that the 
great whole of the Christian work of America was 
done by this Episcopal Church of ours. If t at 
were 80, then, perhaps, merely for the sake of 
represen'ing that fact, it might be well enough, 
though I do not think it would be very well even 
then, that we should caJl ourselves that which in 
tact we should be—the Church of America—the 
Church which really was doiog the work here in 
the United States, 

Now, no man preten is that that isso. No man 
pretends that our Episcopal Church is really doing 
anything hke such a prepopderatypg work as would 
give her the liberty to take a uame like that. Re- 
spectable, more than respectable, is the work she is 
doing; a work that her children rej>ice in and de- 
hght to help; a work so large that one may well 
give his life to its torwarding; but, at the same 
time, by the side of the other great denominations 
of Christians in our lan’, a work that is compara- 
tively small. 1t1s poor business, uless driven to it 
by some such argument as this, to compare figures 
and statistics and see which of the children of the 
Father, all of whom are doing his work so imper- 
fectly, are doing it a littie better. When, driven by 
such an argument, we do compare statistics with 
statistics, we find that our Episcopal Church is but 
the seventh cr ¢ighth body in che whole great mul- 
titude of American Christianity. 

It is not possible for us to assume this position. 
It is pot possible for us to take a place as the great 
numericai Church of America. There are multi- 
tudes of people who hold that, as from the time of 
the Apostles down bisbop has always been conse- 
crated by bishop until to our present Bishop of 
Massachusetts there has come a distinct line of suc- 
cession, administered by the direct touch of hand 
upon head, so in direct generation after generation 
there bas come a ccmmission to administer the 
Christian Gospe) in this land which belongs to no 
man who igs outside of that succession; that 
every minister standing in the pulpit of the Episco- 
pal Church gets his right to preach from the tact 
that he has been ordained by a bishop who stands 
in lineal succession to the Aposties who were 
licensed to preach by Jesus Christ himself. There 
is no line in our Prayer Book, there is not a word 
in any of our formularies which declares any such 
theory. It has always been something that has 
been held by individuals, a theory that nas recom- 
mended itself to certain classes and kinds of minds 
and a theory which many and many ministers and 
laymen in the Episcopal Church have thoroughly 
disbelieved. I tell you freely and frankly I never 
could receive a ministry which seemed to me to 
have its sanction there. I never would officiate, 
for one, if I believed that in officiating I declared 
my belief in the exclusive right of those who were 
thus consecrated, and so unchurched and turned 
out ef the ministry the great multitude of God-serv- 
ing men who are doing his work in other denomina- 
tions than ours, 


THE LUTHE8AN GENERAL 
COUNCIL, 


Tue General Counci), one of the four gen- 
eval bodies into which the Lutherans of the 
United States are divided, has been holding its 
regniar session in Chicago the past week. Of 
the nearly 910,009 Lutheran communicants in 
this countey the General Council embraces 
251.025; the General Synod, 135,110; the Gen- 
eral Synod, South, 18,269; the Synodical Con- 
ference, 273,25y, and independent synods, 215,- 
589—at least this was the general distribution 
until June 28th, when two synods, one from 
the General Council and one from the inde- 
pendent hist, joined the General Synod, Suuth, 
making it a body of 27,102 communicants, and 
reducing the number of communicants in the 
Genera! Council by about 1,€00. 

The General Council is distinguished from 
the Genera] Svnod by a more rigid confession- 
aliem, though it is less rigid than the Synodical 
Conference, or even, perhaps, than the Jvuint 
Synod of Ohio. Is organzatinn, in 1867, was a 
protest against what was regarded as lax views 
and lax prac ices in the General Synod, which 
believes in revivals avd has cc-operated with 
ovher evangelical Charc2es in the support of the 
American B bie Society, and has been repre- 
sented in toe Evangerical Alliance, 

It was the piucteenth convention of the 
General Council which wet in Chicago October 
21st. The president of the last conventron, Dr. 
A. Spaeth, of Phiiadelpbia, called the Courcil 
to old«r, and conducted the opening services, 
which were of acbhor+! character and embraced 
cowmunicn and atsolu ion. Dr. Spaetn preached 
the opening sermon, and in the afternoon gave 
bis annual address, after which he was re-elected 
President, and Eugiish, German and Sw: disp 
secretaries were cbozep. It was sgreed that all 
who could do so -hould spesk in Engiisb. 

The Comm1 tee on the Church Book made a 
long report, ref. ring to "he joint action of the 
G: ners] Conucil, the General Svpod, apd the 
Geveral Synod, Si uth, io agreeing upon the 
outline of acommon s.rvice. Ine pr-paration 
Of the text 18 still in hand, The Commi tee pr-- 
sented to the Council for its consideration the 








orders for confirmation, private confession and 
public confession before the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, and suggested that as it would 

at severe) scars at ibe present rate of progress 
to consider the whole liturgy, the Committee 
might be instructed to complete the remaining 
orders and publish them for temporary use. 
The Council devoted much time to the considera- 
tion and amendment of the portions of the ser- 
vice submitted to it. 

The repert of the Committee on Foreign Mie- 
sions stated that the receipts of the year were 
$10,986. The chief forcign mission is in India. 
The receipts for home missions were $3 553, 
showing a decrease. The explanation given by 
the committee is that nearly two-thirds of the 
churches do nothing for the English work, and 
much of what is contribu‘ed for this purpose 
goes to the treasuries of the various synods. 

Oa the second day of the session there was a 
very interesting oiscussion on the question 
whether an order for private confession sbouid 
be adopted. The language of the Augsburg 
Confession was quoted, as foliows : 


* Confession is not abolished in our churches, for 
it is nc t usual to communica'e the body of our Lord, 
except to those who have been previously exam- 
ined and absolved. . . . But of confession our 
churches teach that the enumeration of sins is not 
necessary, nor are consciences to be burdened with 
the care of enumerating of sins, inasmuch as itis 
impossible to recount all sins.” 

Dr. Scbmucker said private confession was 
open at any time, but was specially fisting at the 
time of the Lord’sSupper. There were few forms 
f rit, because it would vary with individuals. The 
one reported by the committee was taken from 
the Pomeranian liturgy of 1569. Dr. Fry would 
not vote for the adoption of the order. Nothing 
would be gained by it, and something might be 
lost. When the fathers had come forth from 
Rome, it bad been felt necessary to provide this 
form, because of the charge that there was to be 
no confession. Since then they had advanced, 
and the custom of preparatory service had grown 
up. If it was adopted they would be kept busy 
for a generation in explaining that they did not 
by it, mean the confessional, and there would be 
introduced amoug them a controversy similar 
to that now going on 1n the Episcopal Church. 
Would it not be better to provide simply a form 
of absolution in the case of private confes- 
sions? 

Dr. Kuakieman thought private confession 
was one of the things needed in these days, It 
was voted to adopt the order. 

The following statistical report was presented 
on the sixth and last day of the Council: 





Commu- Total Con” 

nicants. tributions, 
P nnsylvania Ministeriam..... 9.,619 $419,152 65 
New York Ministerium......... Fk ere 
Pittsburgh Synod..............+ 17,598 36,682 61 
Ohi0 Symod..... ....0-scccceccoee 8,283 30,391 84 
Michigan Synod............+.. - 8,000 1,756 78 
Scandivavian Augustana Syn- 

ll cctciammiamnsnecdaieesins 62,586 410,691 53 
Synod of Camada..........-0..6 7,200 8,545 15 
Synod of Texas..........+.+++ - 5,500 eeccccccce 
Houliston Syn0d........-.++00 eos 1,944 eccesece 
Indiana Synod....... ....+.+0. 2,419 7,354 25 
Norwegian Augnstana Synod.. 7,000 29,500 00 
Synod of Lowa .....-.seeeeeeeee 30,000 creeeseeee 

iis cocetteincesencann 269,809 $944,374 98 


Before adjournment the Council took steps 
looking to the establishmeni of a theological 
seminary in Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL MEETING OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. B. B. TYLER. 





i 





Tue General Conventions of the Disciples o 
Christ in the United States met in Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 19th-23d. About one thousand 
delegates and visitors from a distance were 
present. The meetings were, from first 
to last, characterized by a spirit of catho- 
licity, earnestness, and enthusiasm. The or- 
ganizations holding their annual meetings 
were the Foreign Christian M ssionary Society, 
organized in 1875; the Christian Wowman’s 
Board of Missions, organized in 1874; and 
the General Christian Missionary Convention, 
organized first in 1849 as the American 
Christian Missionary Society, but re-organized 
under its present name in 1881. The object of 
the Fo: eign Christian Missionary Society is ‘‘ to 
make disciples of all nations, and teach them 
to observe all things whatsoever Christ com- 
manded ’’; the object of the General Christian 
Missionary Convention is ‘the spread of the 
Gospel in this and im other lands’’; and the 
object of the Ch.isttan Woman’s Board of Mis- 
siuns is ‘‘to cultivate a missionary spirit, to 
encourage missionary eff rt. in our churches, to 
disseminute missionary intelligence, and secure 
syst matic contributions for missionary paur- 
pose:.”’ 

The Rev. Isaac Errett, of Cincinnati, O.. edi- 
tor of the Christian Standard is president of the 
first-named organization ; Gen. F. M. Drake, of 
Iowa, founde: of Drake Universi'y, located at 
Des Mvives, is president of the second; and 
Mrs. Maria Jameson, of Indianapolis, is presi- 





devt of the third. On account of illness Mrs. 
Jameson was not able to attend the meetiog in 
Kansas City. 

The growth of the spirit of missions 
among the Disciples within the last de- 
cade is quite encouraging. Beginning work 
asan organized Christian Union movement 
about sixty years ago, their resources were 
taxed, during the first forty or fifty years, in 
the crganization of churches, in erecting 
houses of worship, in establishing newspapers 
and publisbing houses, and ia founding and 
endowiag schools, academies, colleges and 
universities. An effurt was made previous to 
the War between the states to d» evangelistic 
work in fore'gn lands, but the civil conflict 
caused a suspeasion of work in Jerusalem, 
Jamaica, and in Africa, wh-re a commence- 
ment hal been made. That a healtbyivcrease 
ofthe missionary spirit amoog the Disciples 
has been going un during the lass ten years 
can be seen from che fact that tbe first year 
after the organization of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society the receipts were $1.706, 
while during the last year they were $64,556 06. 
This Society has now 43 missionaries employed 
at 24 stations in France, Denmark, Turkey, 
England, India, China and Japan. One year 
agothere were 30 missiv»naries at 70 places. 
The nuniber of conversions during the year 
was 5387. Another indication of progress is the 
interest taken in what is called the Children’s 
Day. The first general contribution made by 
the Sunday-schools was in 1881. The amounts 
received year by year fromthe children are as 
follows ; 18>1, $754 ; 1882, $2,175 ; 1883, 3.205 ; 
1884, $4,125 ; 1835, $5,126 ; 1886, $6,035. It will 
be seen from these figures that there has been 
again of about $1,000 each year. The present 
mirsions in India, China and Japan are sus- 
tained, in part, by the offerings of the children. 
In the Christian Woman’s Board, the work of 
enlisting the children is entrusted to Mrs. Jo- 
seph King, of allegheny City, Penn. She re- 
ported at Kansas City the organizatien of 155 
mission bands. Their special work at present 
is the erection of the Josephine Smith Memo- 
rial Chapel in Akitu, Japan. This will be the 
first place of public worship erected by tbe 
Disciples of Christ in heatben lands, Mrs. 
King’s report showed the organization of chil- 
dren’s mission bands in Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
sourl, Indiana, lowa, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
New York and other states. The correspond- 
ing secretary of the Foreign Society said in 
his report ‘that churches, Sunday-schools and 
individuals are contributing more generally, 
and generously, than before.” . . . ‘‘Each 
year a larger number, that once stood aloof, 
signiry their determination to help henceforth. 
Itis unquestionably true that the missionary 
spirit is extendivg in ever widening and ever- 
deepening circles. While tbis,” said he, “is 
encouraging, there is yet great room for im- 
provement. With our numerical aod financial 
strength, we could give half a nillion of dol 
lars a year for missions, if all would give as the 
Lord has prospered them.” 

The report of the Board of the General So- 
ciety, the Board for Domestic Missions, shows 
that thirty-two missionaries have been in its 
employ during the year in Arkansas, Alabama, 
Arizona, Colorado, California, Florida, Dakota, 
the Indian Territory, Kansas, Massachuset's, 
Mississippi, Minnesota, Nebraske, South Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin and Washington Territory. 
They report 7,584 days of labor, 3,795 sermons 
19churches organized and 1,549 additions to the 
churches. Besides this there are organizations 
in 26 states, whose work aggregates 181 per- 
sons employed ; 31,688 days of services ren- 
dered; 29,892 sermons preached; 3,770 con- 
verts baptized ; 2,618 additions to the churches 
otherwise ; 62 churches organized; and the 
amouvt of money raised for home mission 
work, $97.368. The financial statement of the 
General Board shows a healthy increase in the 
amount of the contribu ion. Since the inau- 
guration of organized home mission work 
through a national so:iety and state or- 
ganizations, something over a million anda 
balfof dollars have been collected and ex- 
pended. Since the organization of the For 
eign Society, ten years ago. about a quarter of 
a million of dollars bave passed through its 
treasury. 

The Missionary Tidings, published in I[n- 
dianapolis, is the official organ of the Chris- 
\ian Woman’s Board. It entered on its fourth 
year last May with a circulation of 6,000. The 
summary of the report of this organization is 
539 auxiliary societies, 117 organized during 
the year, w.th a membership of 11,000; being a 
gain of 2,327 over 1855. Auxiliaries are re- 

ort: d from 24 states, 3 territories, District of 
Columb a, and the Island of Jamaica. The 
amount of money contributed and work done 
last year were greater than in any previous 
year, and the outl ok is full of hope. 

These reports are smali when compared with 
the o'der and wealthier organizations; but can 
any of them show a greater advan-ement from 
tue beginning in tae same numer of years? 
The national census of 1880 repor's tbe num- 
ber of Disciples inthe Uni.ed States as 4,861 





cburches ; 3,658 preachers ; and 567,448 mem- 
bers. No general statistics of this character 
were prevented in Kansas City. Since the Disci- 
ples of Christ began as a Christian Union move- 
ment, and a plea for the reunion of Christen- 
dom has been from the first and still is a prom- 
inent feature of their preaching and writing, 
it was most fitting that the suhject should 
come up in their General Convention. Acom- 
mittee was appointed at the Convention one 
year ago in Cleveland, to confer with the Free 
Bapuists on the subject of union. This com- 
mittee reported as a basis of union the follow- 
ing: 

“Tn all overtures for union with other bodies of 
believers in Christ by the Disciples, it is assumed 
that the Word of God will be accepted as the alone 
and all sufficient rule of faith and practice, and that 
all usages and utterances will be conformed to this 
standard of doctrine aud worship. Granting this 
as a basis, they not only firmly velieve in the desir- 
ability of union with all who so accept the inspired 
Scriptures, but hold it to be an imperative duty to 
unite in Christian endeavor and in one body. [Ap- 
plause.} To this end a!l oppusition between breth- 
ren of such separate bodies should cease. There 
should be a fall exhibition of Christian courtesies, 
a free excnange of pulpits, hearty co-operation in 
protracted meetings and other good works, and a 
clear recogrition of each other’s coLrgregational 
acts, Whenever and wherever practicable and beue- 
ficial to the cause of our Lord, churcnes should 
unite in congregational work and worship and 
Christian fellowship, in mutual edification and the 
conversion of the world. This may be done by the 
Free Baptists and Disciples in tie same locality by 
alittle adjustment of a few practical differences 
that involve no sacrifice of principles, while they 
will insure harmonious action and unily in worship, 
and thus secure immediate co-operative union and 
ultimate organic union of these two peoples, [Ap- 
plause. } 

“As to name,since both bodies use the name, 
‘The Courch of Christ,’ let €ach include the other 
in this expression, and let the term Baptist be equiv- 
alent to immersionist, embraciog the idea of a con- 
verted church membership and the unchanged or- 
dinances of the Gospel, and not as an ecclesiasticay 
name. 

“As to admission of members, let inquirers be in- 
structed in the way of salvation in the precise lan- 
guage of the inspired Apostle to inquirers of the 
same class, and let candidates for bapiism be re- 
ceived upon a public confession that * Jesus is the 
Christ the Sou of God,’ with the silent consent of 
the Church, if no specific objection be presented to 
the pastor or his associate officers. 

* As to communion, since the Disciples conscien- 
tiously regaid it a privilege and also a duty required 
by the teaching of the Scriptures to commune every 
Lord’s day, let the Lord’s Supper be observed every 
first day of the week, as itis now by some Baptist 
churches as well as by the Disciples faithfolly pre- 
senting the conditions of salvation and the practice 
of the primitive church, and judging no man’s lib- 
erty. 

* As to preachers, let ali the members in each 
locality unite in supporting a good and a capable 
man, and recognize his standing in the Christian 
ministry, regardless of past uffiliations, who will 
prudently regard these points of adjustment, teach 
the word of God as he finds it in the Bible, and 
prayerfully lead the flock of God into all good ways 
and works, 

“As to co-operation, let the several congrega- 
tions exercise their Jiberty in sending messengers 
to associational or conventional meetings of the 
two bodies as now constituted, and contribute to 
the enterprise of either or both bodies at the pleas- 
ure of individnal contributors.” 

This was the proposition made tu the Free 
Baptists in their general meeting in Marion, 
O., only the week before the meeting of the 
Disciples in Kansas City. The Committee 
say: ‘‘Many expressions indicate thar the 
Conference, composed of the able men and 
leaders of the Free Baptists, were profoundly 
and most favorably impressed with the sim- 
pler basis of union presented by the Disciples, 
and their unflinching loyalty to Chnst and the 
explicit statements of the Holy Scriptures.” 
The Committee was continued. The Free 
Baptists appointed fraternal delegates to meet 
the Disciples in their Geveral Convention in 
Indianapulis in October, 1887. A most inter- 
esting incident of the meetings was the pres- 
ence of Oshana Bar Isbu and Sergius Bar 
Moses from Urumta, Persia. After spend- 
ing six montas in the United States, they will 
return to their native land i: the employ of 
the Foreign Christian Missionury Society, 
These brethren, by their own investigations, 
found their way to Protestant position. ‘hey 
will return to Persia to preacn the simple, 
practical religion of the New Testament. 


THE ANDOVER CONTROVERSY. 
FROM OUR OWN STENOGRAPHIC REPORT. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PLEADINGS OF COUN- 
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PROF. THEODORE D«IGHT V, FOR THE RESPOND» 
ENTs. 


Now, what these gen.icmeo come here and say— 
Mr. Dexter and vthers—is, not Ouly that orig- 
ijual jurisdictiva to hear complaints against the pro- 
fessors vests ia tae Boa.d of Trustees, but the same 
origiual jurisdiction exactly vests in the Board of 
Visitors, aud taey may also exercise appellate 
jurisdiction over a vecision of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Waat, then, do we nave? Why, we have 
those cases traveliog up to your body and to the Su- 
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preme Court intwo entirely separate and distinct 
ways. You may have exactly the same qaestion 
come up to the Board of Trustees, thence to the 
Board of Visitors, and thence, by appeal, to the Su- 
preme Court, and then the same question to the 
Board of Visitors, leaving the Board of Trustees 
out, and thence travel up to the Supreme Court; 
and here the Supreme Court has got these two par- 
allel questions as to whether these professors 
shall be removed, and you put them to tne neces- 
sity of adouble trial and a doub'e expense to have 
this question settled; and to what purpose, after 
all, except to annoy and perplex them, and to call 
them away from their duties and offices to attend a 
vexatious hearing and trial of this kind? 
* * * * 2 * 

We claim that if your Honorable Body has origi” 
nal jurisdiction, there was pending when the pres- 
ent proceeding was commenced a proceeding of a 
similar nature for like alleged offenses before the 
Board of Trustees of the Seminary, commenced by 
one of the signers of the present charges, the Rev. 
Dr. Wellman, under the date of October 12th, 1886, 
and acted upon by said Board of Trustees at a 
stated quarterly meetiag held January 12th, 1836. 
There are, accordingly, two distinct proceedings 
pending for the same alleged offenses ; one before 
the Board of Trustees and the other before your 
Board, and by settled legal rules the latter in point 
of time must give way. 

Now, as your Honorable Body will perceive, we 
assume in this proposition that you have somethiag 
more than an appeliate jurisdiction ; that you have 
original jurisdiction, concurrent with that of tne 
Board of Trustees. Then we say in response to 
that, that if that be so, 1f we assume that to be so, 
then it is arule for convenience and justice in all 
courts, that there should not be two suits pending, 
on the ground that the jurisdiction is concurrent ; 
but oniy one, and that that one ought to be the one 
which was earliest in point of time. Then we argue 
that the Rev. Dr. We!lman, who is acting in botn 
these cases —he is acting before the Board of Trus- 
tees, and he also appears before the Board of Visi- 
tors—that this Dr. Wellman originated a proceed- 
ing as far back as January of this year—January 
12th, 1886, 

. . . * * . 

Now, the next point which we have to consider is 
the question whether these parties have a1 y stand- 
ing in a court of justice. Itis pot enough that there 

should be a good case against the person; not 
enough that there snould be a good tribunal to try 
the case ; but there must be beyond that a person 
who can present the case. There must be a person 
who can present the case, a person against whom 
proceedings can be instituted, and then an arbitrator 
or judge to dispose of the case. Now, we say that 
these gentiemen are not ina position to be able to 
present this case. We are extremely clear about 
that: that that is a facal defect in this case, under 
any circumstances whatever. Whether your juris- 
diction is original or whetuer it is solely appellate, 
we say that the case is notin such a shape that it 
can be said to have a plaintiff, and therefore it can- 
not be presented and disposed of. No person hasa 
standing in court who is represented here on this 
paper to come here and prove these charges. 

Now, we have three possible ways in which this 
case might be brought up, which I have enumer- 
ated. Of two oftnem I am not certain, but one I 
know is good law, and thatis it can be brought up 
by the Attorney-Generil. If these three men can 
commence a suit, why may not the ne xt three men, 
aud the next? Cantnere be fitty suits pending at 
the same time against these professors? How are 
you going tostop them? S ipposing certain other 
of the alumni of our seminary “do complain as 
follows,” how are you going to stop that? And 
then the next tnree *‘cer:ain of the alumni,” nuw 
are you going to stop that ? 

*. * + + * * * 

I see I have occupied my two hours, and we pro- 
pose, with your consent, oily to take up this ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Board at this time, and 
let the other side take up our objections and answer 
them. There are other points that are not jurisdic- 
tional. There is the question, for instance, wnether 
these parties should or should not all be joined to- 
gether in one suit. 

Mr. Hoar: You can save yourself any effort on 
that point. We do not contest that at all. Wedo 
not contend taat tney can be joimed in a trial atall, 
If you desire, we should consent to strike out at ouce 
all the names but one, and then put in copies exactly 
like this ia each of the other cases. There is no 
doubt that men cannot be tried jointiy for theologi- 
cal offenses any more than they can for slander, I 
will state our view about it in order that the court 
may determine what action they will take, If you 
consent, we shall at once simply file these exactly 
as they read, merely filing five of them instead of 
one, leaving Out the names of four from each. 

. . . . . . 

Mr. Dwight: In regard to No, 1, Isay that the charge 
is purely a coaclusion of law or argumentof the siga 
era. They claim that there are certain veliefs or teach- 
ings of the professors which they assume are not in 
harmony with the creed. That is the substance of 
it; not in harmony with but antagonistic to, the 
Constitution and Statutes of the Seminary, and the 
true intention of the founders. Now, what we claim 
is that they bave po right to make us answer 
to a joint proposition having reference to the beliefs 
and the teachings. Those are two entirely distinct 
things, the teachings to the classes, and beilefs, 
which are matters resting in a man’s own breast, 
unless they are expressed publicly in the way of 
teaching or otherwise. We sa; that taey have com- 
bined two things which are really not consistent; 
that these ought to be separated; that we ought to 
have a separate statement as to the beliefs and as to 
the teach’ ngs. 

Then we say, beyond all that, that there is no 
allegation of facts in that charge. It is merely a 
conclusion of law. A meotal process is gone through 
with by these signers by which they take up certain 
writings and teachings of the professors, compare 
them with the creed, and then say they are not in 





harmony with the creed. Is that good pleading 
anywhere? We know it is not. There can be no 
proper pleading except you state facts, and then let 
tois Board draw it» conclusions of law. If you 
think otherwise it will make it necessary when we 
come to trial to be prepared to offer evidence in re- 
gard to the teachings of each of these professors,from 
the beginning of their connection with the Andover 
Seminary down to the present day. It will impose 
an enormous burden upon these gentlemen of ex- 
pense and time and trouble, and upon us as coun- 
sel, if we are to be compelled to search every- 
where toseeif there is not something not in har- 
mony with the creed. Whereas, if they find any- 
thing that is not in harmony with the creed, let 
them tell us where it is, give us place andtime. Is 
that unreasonable? Snow us the passages that are 
in conflict with the creed. That is what we ask for. 
They are merely drawing mental conclusions now. 
Alithe books say you cannot co that. They say 
that the great object of pleading is to state facts. 
That is not stating facts. You might say that that 
may be arrived at by a study of their specifications; 
but that is not so, because they do not tell us which 
of the specifications proves that they are not in 
harmony. More than that we cannot, under any 
proper system of pleading, connect the proposition 
in this charge with the especifivations, We claim 
that each charge should be distinct and separate, 
each one should be whole and complete, with the 
specifications in it. , 
* * . * oe * . 

We are told in one of these cases I have referred 
to in 7th Pickering that the matter must be “ clearly 
and plainly and formally set fortn.” Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw says that isthe rule, “ plainly and for- 
mally set forth,” that is acc. rding to form. Now we 
say that these are not plainly and formally set 
forth, For example,let us take the word ** knowl. 
edge,” which appears in quite a number of the 
specifications. In the first piace, it is alleged in the 
third specification that the respondents teach “That 
no man has power or capacity to repent withou® 
knowledge of the historic Christ.” In the fourth 
speciticaton it is asserted that they teach * That 
mankind, save as instructed in a knowledge of the 
historic Christ, are not sinners,” etc. Aid in the 
fifth, “That no man can be lost without having 
knowledge of Christ,” leaving out the word * his, 
toric.” And in the ninth, ** That without the knowl. 
edge of the historic Christ, men do not deserve the 
punis ment of the jaw.” 

Now, what do they mean by this word “ knowl- 
edge”? Take that expression, “Save as instructed 
ina knowledge of the bistoric Christ.” Does that 
mean that they believe that they must actually 
know tne historic Christ subjectively, as a matter of 
mental knowledge, or that it will be enough if they 
are iustructed and do not know it? See how ambig 
uous thatis, The word knowledge having two sigé 
nifications, one subjective and the other objective 
one being the sources of information, as we say 
* the knowledges,” sometimes, in a rude kind of 
way, Meaning the sciences, and the other being the 
subjective, the application of them to ourselves, 
does Dr. Wellman mean to say that these gentle- 
men teach that the heathen must be so instructed 
as to Know Christ when he uses that expressin, or 
does he mean to say tbat they must be so instructed 
as to have the means of knowing? Suppose they 
shut their eyes and will not see, and shut their ears 
and will not hear? Have they not been * instructed 
in a knowledge” if they have had the opportunity 
to hear? How do we know which of the two state- 
ments he meaus? I was puzzled about that a good 
deal, andI donot know yet. When you say that a 
man must be * instructed in knowleige,” you mean 
that he must be so instructed as to know, s9 in- 
structed that he migut know; he must have the 
meaus of knowledge open to him, I cannot believe 
that Dr. Wellman means to say that these gentle- 
meno contend that they must actually listen when 
they have the means of listening, but only tha they 
have the means of listening. But you see that that 
is ambiguous. 

Then, again. take the words, * historic Christ.” 
What does the word “historic,” preceding 
the word “Christ,” mean? I pay some 
attention to language and its uses, and I 
could not find out, by any reflection I could give, 
what that meant. There is no technical meaning, 
as I understand, of that word. Why, if here is one 
was it omitted? One of the lines says: “ Witnout 
having knowledge of Christ ”; the other says, ** with. 
out knowledge of the historic Christ.” Whatis the 
difference between knowledge of Christ and knowl- 
edge of the historic Christ? ‘Ihere must be some 
difference, or else they would not have varied tneir 
expression. Why did they vary it? They do not 
tell us. As counsel we cannot understand it; I 
presume we cannot; I do not Know how it 1s with 
my brethren, but I cannot understand it. Nor can 
I tell what tne word “ historic” means. Does it mean 
Cariat living bis short life onearth? Does it mean 
Christ as he appeared in history before his birth? 
Does it also include Christ as he has appeared in 
history duripg tae development of Christianity down 
tothe present time? Whatis wrapped up in the 
phrase * historic Christ "7 

This is going to be a cause of turning these gen- 
tlemen out of office, if the charge is correct tha 
they do not be.ieve in the historic Christ, and we 
ought to know whatit is that is meant. I asked a 
theological professor what the historic Christ meant, 
and he said he did not know, that there was no 
fixed meaning to it that could te stated. It is Dot 
a word whose meaning is fixed either in the knowl- 
edge of experts or in dictionaries, but it is a fuctu- 
ating word, Why is that selected? Do all five of 
these gentlemen use that expressions, “ historic 
Christ,” or is it a glossed interpretation put upon it by 
these gentlemen who make these specifications for 
their own purposes? Thatis the point, aud that ig 
what I think it is, with all due respect. It is not to 
be found in toeir writings. 

. « * - = * 

Then, again, there is another specification that I 
want to cull attention to, and that is the tenth— 

namely, “* That faitn ought to be scieatific and ra- 





tional, rather than scriptural.” NowI say that is 
an bighly obscure statement, because the very first 
element of Christian faith is scriptural. There can- 
not be any Christian faith without being scriptural 
It is impossible to believe that these gentlemen do 
bot want to have faith scriptural. There may be 
an honest difference of opinion between men of 
faith as to what the scriptures teach, but there can- 
not be any real difference as to the true quality of 
faith itself, which is in its nature a belief. I is 
snbstantially absurd to say that faith must be 
scientific, for faith is a voluntary assent of the un- 
derstanding founded on‘authority. That is one of 
the most approved definitions of it, * founded on 
authority, instead of science.” I do not believe I 
am wrong about that. Faith isfounded on autnor- 
ity instead of science. I cannot believe these gen- 
tlemen, who bave been serving without complaint 
in Andover Semipary so lung, bave ever made so 
absurd a statement as that faith, which is founded 
on authority, must be in its nature scientitic. 

And what do they mean by faith being ** rational’? 
That is something I cannot understand either. Do 
they mean that these gentlemen are rationalistics, 
like the rationalistics of Eurupe, who discredit the 
Scriptures, substantially, because they do not cor- 
respond with reason, or do they mean that faith 
ought to satisfy the reason; and if they do, do they 
mean that Scripture would not overcome a proposi- 
tion which did not satisfy the reason? If there was 
a**thus saith the Lord” for it, would not they 
believe in the authority of the Bible? All these 
things seem to me extremely obscure and doubiful, 
and if they allege them I think they ought to show 
us the passages. They are so contrary to the idea 
we would naturally form of gentlemen teaching 
theology, it is so unreasonable that they would put 
things in thut way, that we do not see how we can 
believe it, unless we have the cases themselves; 
and that is another ground for asking for the exact 
specifications which go to show that they take such 
extreme and extraordinary view 

* . - > . .* * 

And there are other specifications that are very 
obscure. For example, it is al eged that tnere is 
s'a New Theology better than the Old ”; at the same 
time they do not set out what this theology is. They 
simply say it is **a,” indefinite. 

* . * * * * 

* Heresy,” a8 a charge against a religious teach- 
er, is easily made, and with difficulty refuted. This 
is most emphatically true if they are liable to be 
tried on loose and poorly defined charges. The fu- 
ture should be considered by your honorable body 
in @isposing of this case, as well as the present, 
and a course of action should not be adopted, the 
effect of which would be to check all independence 
of thonght and originality of expressicn, and re- 
duce lectures in our theological seminaries to se- 
nility aod a barren and verbatim repetition of the 
phraseology of acreed. If the lecturers are sim- 
ply to repeat the creed, without any variation in 
form of expre-sion—I do not speak pow of the 
thougit at all—it would be as well for a person to 
be set simply to read tne creed itself, The very ob- 
ject of having religious teachers is exposition and 
lustration. I think Congregationalists ought not 
to forget that one of their very early leaders, and 
we might almost say apostles, at the time of their 
coming to this country, Robinson, told us that more 
light was to break forth from God’s Holy Wurd; by 
which he did not mean that there was not to be any 
more put into the Word, but hat men’s understand- 
ing of it would be modified and enlarged ; that there 
was to be a growth of humen thought, within the 
lines of the Bible. It seems tome that a charge of 
heresy, reducing mea in their positions and in their 
standing in society from an exalted position to a 
lower one, ought not to be lightly mace, and ought 
not to besustaimed by a court unless on clear and 
sufficient grounds, 


* . . * * * * 


There is one further objection we have to make, 
and that is that there are certain topics embraced in 
this paper, filed by these gentlemen, that do not fall 
within the creed. We do not propose to dwell upon 
that at any length; but we would call attention to 
the fact, for example, that this specification in re- 
gard to Christian missions does not, as we under- 
stand it, in any way fall within the creed. And we 
respectfully submit that the court has no jurisdic- 
tion upon any case that is not brought within the 
terms of the creed; not that we hesitate to meet 
the charge, but only thatit does not happento pe 
within the jurisdiction of this tribunal! to dispose of 
it. 

Then we have a final objection in which we say 
that there are other grounds on which this paper 
should be deemed insufficient. We have but one to 
suggest, and that is that there is no demand by 
these parties for apy particular action on the part 
of this Board. It is a rule applicable to all tribu- 
nals, that when a party has set out a particuiar 
charge or claim, he should state what he asks the 
court to do. If it 18 a case in law, he should ask to 
be given damages; if it is a case in a court of equi- 
ty, he smould ask to be given relief; and it is a well 
settled rule in that court that the court will give nu 
relief whatever unless there is what is called a 
demand for it, or a prayer for it. Se in 
these cases that I have referred to in Eng- 
land, before the Lord Chaucellor acting as a visit- 
or, there has always been a demand for acer- 
tain toing to be done by the Board. There is nothing 
of that kind here. They simply make a statement 
and Jeave it to your honorable Board, merely closing 
with a prayer to the Supreme Being. Tnat is not ale- 
gal way to present a case. Legally soeaking, itshoulu 
be presented with a request of the court to do certuin 
acts, and that they bave not formulated, have no: 
put into any shape whatever. It may be hinted at 
along through the course o1 the paper, in the ref 
erences to the powers that the Board have; but 
they have not stated that the facts they claim exist 
ought to lead to admonition orto removal. We 
claim they ought to make some distinct request of 
the Board. 

* 


* * * * . 





There is a spirit abroad in this land tbat will not 
tolerate the condemnation of these men, unlesg 
they are guilty. It will not tolerate their condem- 
natioc for forced and ambiguous expressions; it 
will not tolerate it, unless these gentlemen have a 
fair hearing ano a fair triaJ, and. as I have said, 
with a fair opportunity for review. You will not 
settle anything, gentlemen, in any other way than 
that. Having the icterests, as I believe you do, not 
only of the creed of Andover, but the far broader 
interests of the Christian religion, independent of 
the creed of Andover, at heart, you never will settle 
this question unless you treat it on the most Catholic 
grounds, not of opinion, but of trial and hearing, 
and adjudication, and fairness of statement. You 
are making history. You have reached a stage in 
the consideration of these subjects in which you are 
making history, and what you do within the next 
few weeks will go down for generations—if you 
make a mistake, for many generations, It is a 
turpicg-point. A trial for heresy is something new 
in these days. Meno at the street corners whisper 
about it: *“* Why, there is a trial going on for 
heresy!” It looks hke an anachronism to many 
men to have a trial for heresy. All the more 1s it 
impoitant that when such a trial takes place it 
should be so conducted that it will carry alorg with 
it the judgment in all respects of all reasonable men, 
and public opinion confirm the cecision of the 
Board that has the question to dispose of. 





JUDGE ASA FRENCH, FOR COMPLAINANTS. 


First Objection.—That the Board of Visitors has 
only appel.ate and not Original jurisdiction. 

To :hisi: was answered that under the pro- 
vis:ons of the statutes of the founders detiving 
the power and duties of the Board of Visitors, 
there is a clear expression of an intention to 
clothe that Board with authority, not only to 
hear and revise decrees of the Trus ees, but 
aleo to give it original concurrent jurisdiction 
over ali matters specified in Article X. of the 
* Additional Statutes.” The article makes it 
their duty “to take care that tre duties of every 
professor on tbis foundation, be intellizibly and 
faithfully discharged, and to admonish or re- 
move bi, either for misbehavior, heerodoxy, 
incapacity or neglect of the duties of his office; 
+ « . and in general to see that our true inten- 
tions as expressed in these our statutcs, be faith- 
fu'ly executed.” 

It would be difficult to find language which would 
more clearly express a purpose on the part ot the 
founder. to give original powers to this Board over 
all matters nere enumerated. But we are not com- 
pelied tu resurt to rules of construction to answer 
this objection. It nas already been settled vy the 
highest authority. 

In the case of Murdock, appellant from a 
decree of the Visitors of the Theological In- 
stitution in Pinllips Academy, in Andover, 7 
Pick., R. 303, the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts had occasion to consider this very 
question. In that case the court weut into an ex- 
haustive discussion of the laws relating to visitors 
of eleemosynary corporations, and especially of the 
rights and powers of the two Boards connected with 
this Institution, In delivering the opinion Chief 
Justice Parker uses the following language: “A 
general appellate power is given to the body aenom- 
inated the Board of Visitors, who have also original 
authority coucurreut with thet of tne Trustees as to 
mvst of the subjects committed to their charge.” 

That oae of the subjec.s over which this original 
authority extended is “ heteredoxy” can hardly be 
denied, since that term is only ased in the clause de- 
fining the powers of this Board. 

Second Objection.—That there was pending when 
the present proceedings were commenced a pro- 
ceeding of asimilar nature for lke alleged offenses 
before the Board of Trustees, 

If the evidence sustained this allegation it cer- 
tauly would be entitled to great weight; but no 
such proceeding was in fact pending before the 
Trustees. The record which has been introduced 
shows that at a stated meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees heid Jan. 12th, 1886, Dr. Wellman, a member of 
the Board, offered a resolution in the preamble to 
which it was set out that ‘it is publicly alieged 
that some teachings in the Theologicai Seminary at 
Andover and some opivions of professors in this 
seminary . . . are not in harmony with sound 
doc.rines as expressed in the creed,” etc., etc. No 
hames are mentioned and no specific charges set 
out. Tnere is no suggestion of an investigation by 
the Trustees, but they are asked only to adupt a res_ 
clution, But tne Trustees took no action even upon 
tnat proposition, except to refer it to a committee 
** with instructions to report to the Buard at the 
next meeting.” Three meetings followed, and the 
record is silent upon this subject. It was not until 
tne 12th of this present month that the Vommittee 
report a recommendation ** that the Board express 
to Dr. Wellman its readiness to receive and duly 
cousider aby charges against any of the professors 
in the seminary,” etc., etc. 

Meanwhile, on the sixth of July last, the matter 
was brougt tothe attention of this Board by the 
present complainants. At your suggestion and desire; 
the charges now pending were formula'ed by them 
and presented on the twenty-third of July. A copy 
of these charges was furnisned to each of these re. 
spondents, and a day assigned on or before which 
they were required to make answer. By a further 
order of your Board, dated September 25th, 1886, 
they were called upon to present certain preliminary 
questions, which are the questions now under con- 
sideration—all this before anybudy had proposed 
that the Board of Trustees should m>ve in the 
matter of Dr. Wellman’s resolution ; and yet it is 
claimed tnat there were proceedings pending be- 
fore that Board such as to preclude this Buard from 
taking jurisdiction. If the rule be applicabie at 
all, 1 fixed the jurisdiction here, and “comity” to 
which the counsel appeals, requires that the trus- 
tees abandon all claim to it, 
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Third Objection.—That the complainants have no 
standing in court and no right to present or prose- 
cute these charges. 

Asa strict legal proposition, we are not disposed 
to dispute this. It is in entire accord with the views 
of the complainants. Under a sense of duty they 
simply called the attention of tne Board to this sub- 
ject originally, in the expectation that you would 
take up and carry on the investigation from that 
point without any further action on their part. 
What they have since done has been at your sug- 
gestion and request. They are here to-day with 
counsel, prepared to discuss these preliminary ques 
tions in response to your summons, Should your 
Board decide henceforth to assume entire charge 
ot these proceedings, these complainants do not 
question your right to do so, or set up any rights of 
their own in the premesis. 

* . * + - = 

Fourth Objection.—That the respondents are en- 
titled to a separate tral. We make no que+ion 
upon this point, aud shall ask leave at the proper 
time to amend by striking out the names of all but 
one of the respor dents nowin the complaint, and 
to file «eparate complaints against each of the other 
respondents, 

Fifth Objection.—That the charges are not suffi- 
ciently specific. We do not understand that the strict 
rules of criminal pleading are applicable here. The 
respondents undoubiediy are entitled to know what 
they are charged with, and if the language used 
gives them that knowledge it is enough. If there 
are any charges which in the opinion of the Board 
do not come up to this requirement, we will either 
abandon them or ask Jeave to amend so as to re, 
move the objection. Any one of specifications is 
sufficiently definite and particular, if its import is 
clea'ly understood by the respondents so that tney 
are able to admit or deny it. And that some at 
least of the specifications fall within this category 
isevident from the fact that the respondents have 
made specific answers to them, while as to others 
they aver their inability to understand them. 

THE HON. G. R. HOAR, IN CLOSING 
FOR COMPLAINANTS. 


ARGUMENT 


I ought to say, perhaps, at the outset, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlenen, that I presume it would be 
very distinctly under tood by the members of ‘his 
tribunal, that I am not here to discuss any theolog- 
ical questions, I very much suspect that my 
clients would consider me entirely incompetent to 
be trusted with any such duty as that; and fear 
whether I might not in my own private, personay 
capacity, away from this reverend presence and 
these weighry considerations, fall back on Shakes- 
peure’s phrase, *‘A plague on both your houses,” 
with great cordiality and good will. Yet that will 
not, * trust, interfere with my presentation of what 
lam employed to present—namely, the views my 
clients entertain of the relations of this tribunal to 
the case before you, under the techuical objections 
which have been so elaborately and so much at 
length argued by the distinguished and learned 
gentleman who has appeared for the respondents. 
The qnestion here before you is, for your deci-<ion 
mainly, Has the trast on which certain citizens of 
Massa“husetis chose to place their money been 
complied with by those having itin charge, or would 
it be complied with if they allowed a certain thing 
to be done or tanght in the seminary at Andover, 
which it is charged before you has heen taught and 
dove. Thatis a matter which isto be determined 
upon cer-ain legal rules, There are a great many 
persons in Massachusetts, of wnowm I confess I am 
one, who do not believe it is sound public pol cy 
ever to make a condition of the vesting of property] 
beyond the life of one generation, on opinions, 
Nobody can tell where it will lead; nobody can tel- 
that the donors themselves would entertain all the 
opinions without modification. But it may be done 
under the laws of Massacbuse'ts, and you gentle- 
meu bave, by accepting your place on the Board of 
Visitors, chai ged with the duties which the statutes 
of the founders imposed upon you, undertaken to 
see that honestly and faithfully it is done, 

. * * * * . + 

The bitter the»l gical controversy that had grown 
up, and was prevailing in this Commonwealth at 
that time, had ..ttrac’ed their attention, so that the 
persons who put their movey where they had a law- 
fulright to put it, endeavored, by the most strin- 
geot use of the English language, to confine the use 
of their money to persons who enter ained and 
taught ceitain specific articles which they honestly 
beheved were «f the essence of the Christian revela- 
tion. And they had a right to do it, and to do it as 
Perticularly and specifically as they could. and 
they had aright to provide for a Buard of Visitors, 
present and tuture, who should give effect to their 
will exactly as shey held it ane expressed it. 

And when my eminent ard dis'inguished friend 
talks about this being the taking away of a person’s 
Property because he holds an office, I must remind 
him that it is pro; erty of a very pecular kind. It is 
Prope: ty held by tne tenure of accurate conformity 
to every word which expresses the will of the 
founder, and to the interpretation placed upon that 
language by what it was intended to provide should 
be a succession of learned, honest, conscientieus, 
Christian men. That is the kind of property that 
they have in their offices, Undoubtediy it is im- 
portant and valuable. Itis not a trifling question 
that is ultimately to come before you, when we 
come to its theological aspects; but it is a question 
Placed by the law in the decision of this Board of 
Visitors. They are to see that the persons holding 
the offices e: tertain and teach the opinions which 
the founders have made as a condition to tneir 
holding them. They are to reaffirm solemnly their 
adhesion to all these doctiines once in five years. 
Every provision is made for the accuracy with 
Which they shall adhere exactly to the ideas of the 
@8sociates of this foundation. 

Now, then, the Visitors having sent certain charges 
to these xentlemen, professors at Andover, and they 
having sent such an answer as is before you—that 
48, you having undertaken to exercise your duties— 





the first objection we have to meet here is that you 
are not the Board having original jurisdiction, but 
only jurisdiction on appeal from the Board of 
Trustees, who have a certain jurisdiction over the 
officers and over the general management of the 
seminary. 

7 - 7. *. * 

Now suppose that professors and trustees should 
become Unaitarians; what are the provisions of 
the trust for such a case? Have the Board of Vis- 
itors got to wait until the trustees have accused the 
proressors, and the professors come up by sn appeal? 

Mr. Eustis: Let me ask if, in such a ease, the 
trustees should clearthem, would there be any ap- 
peal? 

Judge Hoar: That is a very keen question, sir, 
aud goes a great deal tothe root of the matter. I 
had thought of one view with regard tothat. Ifthe 
trustees should clear the professors, if nobody can 
take an appeal to the Board of Visitors but the 
professors, it eaves it entirely in their joiwt contrel. 
That c mes in under the other point which my 
friend, the counsel for the respondents, makes, 
that we have Do interest here, no right to be heard 
as aparty. That is very true. But if you areto 
Start with tne idea that you are nothing but a court 
to try cases between interested parties, then gen- 
tlemen, you may just as well stop here as anywhere. 

It is no such thing. Where the Visitors are ap- 
pointed with the o. ginal authority to see that the 
trust is faithfully executed, they can go forwara, 
under any authority I ever heard of, legai or other- 
wise, aud investigate and decide, ll that they 
nave to do when they investigate and decide is, as 
tne provision of the statute has reference to the 
laws of the land, to do nothing inconsistent with 
these laws. They are to be governed by the prin- 
c.ples of natual justice. 
*- - ~ « * * 

Now, we do not profess to come here as a party. 
My clients say there has been going through the 
community rumors, statements that tne funds 
which were left under the origiuval restrictions con- 
tained in the statement of the founders, are not ap- 
pl.ed in accordance with the will of the founcers. 
No one of them expects to be appointeda successor 
of any professor who may be removed. They do 
not expect, if the finding of this Board should be 
that the professurs were not quite correct, but were 
80 Dearly 8v that it would not require the taking or 
aby very extreme measures, but that they should 
be admonished to hew rather nearer to the Jine, any 
pers: Dal advantage to themselves from it. It 1s not 
necessary tnat tavy should. This is a public chari- 
ty. It is a charity, therefore, in the success of 
which all mankind have an interest. When it 
comes before a tribunal which 1s to compel by pro- 
cess something to be done, the Attorney-General is 
tae proper person to move. It may be on relation. 
Very frequently in such cases yuu will not see toe 
Atturney-General in court, but the party who has 
felt moved to stir up the matter, and who wishes it 
decided, may have counsel of his own, whom the 
Attorney-General will permit, and the court will 
permit, to argue in hisplace. That Ihave known to 
be done a great many times. The Attorney-General 
is not required by any law to make application to 
the Board of Visitors, The Board of Visitors is a 
body waich can make inquiry for itself, and deter- 
mute for itself, treatang anybody whose interests are 
jevolved with the fairness whicn natural justice and 
tue law of the land requires, 

- * ~~ * x * 


We have moved you, you go torward at our rela 
tion, a3 you Way say; We have come in as the per- 
sons who communicated to you tne facts, so that 
you could take them befure you in your official ca- 
pacity and act upon them. We have no other 
standing here than that, Whatever you al ow us, 
or wish us to do, or tummk proper that we should say 
or do toward helping youto arrive at the trutn in 
this matter, in coming to a just decision, you caa 


ca.l upon us to say or do. If you say to us “ We 
have no furtoer u e foryou,” We have no claim to 
be here present, even to sit in the room wnile the 
hearing is goimzgon. On this question of jurisdic- 
tion, however, my clients supposed that the assist- 
ance of a lawyer might be of some value. 

* * > * . 7 


If the Buard of Trustees had continued this mat- 
ter fr.m mouta to munth for the next thirty years, 
it would tuen have been in just the same situation 
Luat it was at the time wheu this proceeding was in- 
sututed, apd you resvlved to act as Vwelturs, and to 
issue your notices tu tne parties, Noutuing nad veen 
duue except a request bau been seut by Dr. Wellman 
for tne trustees tu appear a8 prosecutors belore you, 
and a reference of that propusition to a committee, 
tra. had not reported on it, and which finally re- 
ported that they could not dv it, but suggested ia 
their turn to Dr. Wellman that he could 1orm some 
charges and prosecute tnem before them, he in the 
Meannme baviug gone off and foruulated them 
belore you, and you having undertaken to carry 
them on. What cuse was pending before the Board 
of Trustees to which jursd.ctwn had attuched? 
They had neard tne story that there were such scan- 
dals, ag we will call them, in virculatiou,and had been 
ussed to act as prosecutors; and, while they were 
aebating tae Matter, which they finally decided not 
to take up, tae person wao had given trem tuis in- 
fo: mation went off tu the proper tribunal, and pre- 
sented his cuse. And thougna I suppose he is at lib- 
erty, if he chooses, to file more charges before them, 
be has not doue so, They aié not acting on any- 
thing. What is there upon their record on this 
subject thut they are now adjudging, or what have 
tuey befure them for judgmeut? ‘Tnere was a siw- 
ple proposition that they should go forward and 
prosecute, and they declined to do it, and nubody 
has since asked them to do anything aboutit. Does 
that shat out apy person frum applying to this tri- 
bunal? I think not. 

* . - * . * 


I sup sometimes you might indict persons 
jointly fur a thing which was the subject of several 
actiod; undoubtedly you ean. Where the offense 
charged consists, as 1t does here, of heretical opin- 
ions, and where the expressioa of the opinion is 
liable to diversify a good deal among the differeut 
persuvs against whom the proceeding is brought, I 
should supp »se that the more proper form would be 
to summon them singly. The reasvn that I cannot 
say it is absolutely so, though I think it would be 
tne better mode in this case, is, supp »se these gentle- 
men joiu ip issuing a publication, sv that it has their 
joint authority, litbey should issue a statement to 
the siudents, signed by taeir own names, I do not 
mean to say that if you should make, fo such a case 
a complaint ugainst them all, and summon them all 
in togetuer to answer to it at tne same time, it would 
certainly be held to beinformaland improper. The 
ans® ers of the different men to it might be different. 
One man might say his name was a forgery, and 





another man might say he was sick and almost in- 
sane, apd did not know what he was doing, and 
another that it was mere carelessness, that he had 
not read it, but that one of the others drew it up, 
and he trusted him todc it. You can imagine the 
defenses might be very different. It seems to me, 
however, tnat on the whole the most proper pro- 
ceeding would be, if the parties desire it, to proceed 
against one at a time; though I know of no princi- 
ple of law applicable to such a tribuna} as this, or 
any statute that will prevent you, when you have 
brought in a number of versons together, wno should 
not have been joiaed, from proceeding against any 
one of them, and striking the others out. 


THE HON. WILLIAM GASTON, IN THE CLOSING ARGU. 
MENT FOR RESPONDENTS. 


The foundation, which has now grown to be so 
large and important, had its origin more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and I think that the proceeding 
which is now initiated is the first of its kind in the 
history of the institution, either in ita original con- 
diton. or in its connection with the other insvitution. 
{t seems that by the onginal constitution, and by 
the original acts and foundations, the Board of 
Trustees were given a very large power and au- 
thority in the management aod control of the affairs 
of this institution. Tnat management and author- 
ity have continued, so far as 1 am informed, both 
legally and practica'ly. ever since. 

‘he trustees have great powers, powers as great 
a8 sours, except that yours may be appellate, and 
tnat you have the power to revive; but their origi- 
pal powers, under the grant contained in the docu- 
metts which bave been referred to, are as great as 
yours possibly can be. And the only advantage 
which you have over them in au‘ ority, is that upon 
appea) — have the power to revise certain of their 
acts, They have the power to appoint professors, 
and they do appoint them, and they did appoint the 
very gentlemen who are now summoned before 
you. They have control of them, and that they have 
the power to-day to examine any charges against 
the professors, which you havethe power to exam- 
ne, either by your original or by your appellate 
jurisdiction, cannot be questioned. 

. . . * s ae 


It has been said that you and they have concur- 
rent jurisdiction. My brother quo’ed the word **ne- 
terodoxy ”; but we can refer to the word “heresies,” 
as applied to the trustees, and it is for alleged here- 
sies that these gentlemen are summoned here. So 
we start with this proposition, that by law and by 
usage the trustees have as ample and as extensive 
power as any board in connection with the govern- 
ment, both of the eriginal Phillips Academy and of 
the theological institution attached to it; and that 
by the usage, so far as we know, of a hundred 
vears, the Board of Trustees bas exercised jurisdic- 
tion not oniy in general matters, but in matters of 
this kind. The only matter waich isin the courts. 
of which we have any knowledge, is the matter of 
Murdock; and that was before the trustees, and 
was heard by them, and then went by process of 
appeal to the Board of Visitors, which exercised 
their appellate power, and finally to the Supreme 
Judicial Court upon certain matters respecting 
the form of the proceeding, 

* . . * > *. . 

Up to this point I have suggested the propriety of 
your jurisdiction ‘zing simply appellate; I have 
8 ‘ggested that the power of the Board of Trustees, 
if vou have concurrent jurisdiction, is at least equal 
with your own; I have suggested that as this matter 
was practically commenced before them first, they 
should proceed: I bave suggested what is the law 
and —— of the commonwealth, and I have sug- 

ested that the form in presenting this indictment, 
f it be considered to be such, by em all these 
respondents, is wrong, not only in the matter of 
form, but in the ma‘ter of substance. 1 have a 
right, if I commit an offense, or if I am charged 
with having committed an offense to be tried by my- 
self, Each one of these professors was appointed to a 
separate Office, all of them, I believe, upon separate 
foundations, each of them bas given separate in- 
struction, and each is entitled to separate trial, both 
as matter of justice and matter of law. 

Mr. Eustis: May I ask one question for informa- 
tion? Would not your argument that the complaint 
is not Properly before our Board, it not being 
brought by the Attorney-General, also militate 
against any complaint that has been entered before 
the Board of Trustees? 

Governor Gaston: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Eustis: So there has been no complaint before 
either Board? 

Governor Gaston: I say if there is to be a prose- 
cutor, and this is not what they cail a eua % 
this is a prosecution, and recognized as such vy 
third parties, You irstituted it at their suggestion; 
it is not your owp motion, an4, therefore, I say tuey 
have no right here. You have not undertaken to 
take it up, and you do not profess under these pro- 
ceedings to take it up op your own motion. e 
trustees do, and there is the difference. You ask 
whether the trustees and whether the visitors could 
not take it up of theirown motion. I am not pre- 
pared to say they both cavnot, andI am incliced in 
my opinion, in ave-rdance with the suggestion of 
council, that they both can. That is a mer- 
tion which I have not considered, for I am not ina 
cue where that question legitimately arises. We 
are here upon charges made by certain ea, 
and this is a prosecution by them, or it nothing. 
Whether either Board cannot take the matter up 
upon its own suggestion, is another question, 


DECISION OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS, 


'The Visitors are unanimous in the opinion: That 
they have original jurisdiction in the premises; 
thut no preceeding is pending before the Buaid of 
Trostees for the sume alleged offenses; and that the 
comvlainants are rightly before the Board by its 
permission and authority; but we deem it proper 
that the charges should be amended so as to pro- 
ceed t the respondents individually aad sepa- 
rately; and that such charges as are indefinite 
should be made plain. 

Voted, that the complainants comply with the 
foregoing order on or before the eighth of Novem- 

ext 


ber oex’ 
W. T. Eustis, Secretary. 
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THE EPISCOPAL TERMS OF UNION. 


Tue most important topic before the late 
Episcopal Convention was the Unity of 
Christendom. 

The position which the Episcopal Church 
will take, or the conditions it will accept 
from other communions, may be gathered 
from three sources,the majority and the mi- 
nority reports of the House of Deputies on 
this subject, and the platform adopted by 
the House of Bishops. These three may 
be supposed to embody the views of all 
sections in that Church. 

The majority report of the House of 
Deputies simply advised that a committee 
be appointed to open communication with 
other religious bodies, and see if they were 
disposed ‘*to promote organic unity upon 
the basis of the Apostles’ doc'rine of fellow- 
ship and in the breaking of bread and the 
prayers.” 

The minority report thought this too in- 
definite, as it did not distinctly say how far 
the Episcopal Cuurch would go to meet the 
other bodies. This report says that in the 
case of the ‘‘ Old Apostolie Churches,” by 
which is meant the Roman, Greek, Arme- 
nian, Jacobite, Nestorian, Coptic, and 
Abyssinian, there is no dfficulty on the 
side of the Episc: palians, as toey all accept 
the definitions of the General Counciis, 
have a ministry of apostolic succession. re- 
tain confirmation, and the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper; eo that 
‘the only difference worthy of considera- 
tion is the orffcrence of liturgies.” Ou this 
point it is recommended that ‘‘any con 
gregations may be admitted into union 
with us, using apy liturgy that bas ever 
been used in any branch of the one holy 
Catbolic and Ap»s olic Cuurch mn avy age.” 

Having thus declared tbat «n their tide 
there was nou ubjection to union wita Cath- 





olics, Greeks or Avyssinians, and that any ! 





differences as to doctrine, worship of saints, 
or infallibility, were less important than 
those of liturgy, the minority turn toward 
their fellow-Protestant brethren. They say 
that the ‘‘ Protestant sects” are ‘sick of 
their own sectarianism,” and, ‘‘ in the earn- 
estness of their desires for unity both in 
the faith and im good works, are already 
prepared to surrender the insisting on their 
own peculiarities of opinion and practic- 
ing.” This is proved by the success of 
such unsectarian organiz tions as the Evan- 
geiical Alliance ard the Young Men’s 
Caoristian Association. A unity witb these 
bodies is more hopeful than with Rome, be- 
cause the Jatter has adopted infallibility and 
semper eadem doctrines whict forbid her to 
offer any terms to other bodies except ** ab- 
ject and un:onditional submission.” 

The minority report then proceeds to 
lay down the very minimum of require- 
ments to organic and visible unity, letting 
the rest go. Tnese are: 

1. Acceptance of the definitions of the 
undisputed General Councils, with their 
Catholic faith. 

2. Ordination through bishops in Anvos- 
tolic succession, but allowing hypothetical 
ordination as bypothetical baptism. 

8. The maintenance of Coofirmation bya 
bishop. 

4. Baptism in the name of the Trinity. 

5. The Eucbarist with any regular cere- 
mony, but ministered by a true priest and 
wilh a consecrating prayer. 

With this la ter distinct proposition we 
are to compare the platform of Unity a- 
adopted by the House of Bishops. Taey de- 
clare first that *‘all who have been duly 
baptized with water in the name of the 
Father snd of the Son and of the Hely 
Ghost are members of the Holy Catnolic 
Cburcb.” That iv the effort to secure unity 
they are willing to yield everything ot mere 
human ordering, and believe that Christian 
unity can be restored only by the ‘* return” 
of Christian bodies to the principles of 
upity in the early and undivided Caurch, 
which principles are found in the ** suvstan- 
tial depssit of Cnristian faith aad order 
committed by Carist and the Apostles to 
the Courch unto the end of the world,” and 
which are therefore ** incapable of compro- 
mise or surrender.” As inherent paris of 
this original deposit are mentioned; 

‘*1. Tue Holy Scriptures as the revealed 
word of God. 

‘*2. Tne Nicene Creed as the sufficient 
statement cf the Christian faith. 

‘3. The two sacraments, Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord, ministered with 
untailing use of Christ’s words of institu- 
tion, and of the elements ordained by him. 

‘*4. The historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted iu the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the unity of his 
Church.” 

They proceed to say that ‘‘so soon as 
there shall be any authorized response to 
this declaration,” they are ready to enter 
into brotherly conference with any such 
Christian body seeking the restoration of 
the organic unity of the Church. 

Now these are not pretenses of desire for 
unity. It was well said in the second report 
that the Protestant sects are sick of toeir 
own sectariavism, and here the Episcopa- 
lians have given the most abundant proof 
that this is true of themselves. We are all 
lovesome when we are out of fellowship 
with other Christian bodies. We deeply 
honor the Episcopalians for frankly ex- 
pressing what is the want of all of us, and 
if we think that they, more than most 
other denominations, have failed ia fellow- 
shi» we honor them all the more for seek- 
ing it. If we think they leave the bars too 
high, we will be glad they are willing to 
take sume down. 

The conditioas of unity given hy the 
minority and by tbe bishops are substan- 
tially the same. We wish to see how they 
would naturally affect those to whom they 
are addressed. 

The Presbyterians will have their regular 
nativnal gathermg next May. As one o¢ 
the first bodies to waom this irenicon will 
come, we ask woat they can properly re ply 

They will, or may say: 

‘* We recogn ze eratetully your proffer not 
of Coristian teilowship only, but of visible 
uuity in tne common Church of Cunist. We 
too see tae evil and sin of schism, and are 





apxiou; that it may end. We thank you 
for your statement of what you hold to be 
the inherent parts of the deposit of Chris- 
tian faith and order. We will try, so far as 
we honestly can, to meet your proposal. 

** We accept the ‘Holy Scriptures’ pre- 
cisely asdo you. We accept the ‘Nicene 
Creed’ precisely as do you. We accept 
the ‘two sacraments’ precisely as you de- 
scribe them. We accept the ‘historic 
Episcopate’ precisely as you define it. 
What lack we yel? 

**On only one of these four points can 
you suspect us of disagreeing from you, 
and that is as to the Episcopate, owing to 
a possibly unbappy use of language on out 
part, which we are willing to remedy as far 
as possible. While we have always recog- 
nized our bishops, settled over limited 
dioceses, a# regular bishops, we have also 
applied to them more frequently the desig- 
nation of pastors. The historical succes- 
sion of ordained bishops in the Church of 
Christ, and in our own body has never 
ceased, and the office has alwavs received 
with us the highest honor as one of Apvos- 
tolic appointment. Our custom differs 
from yours in that our bishops more often 
take the oversight of a single church. Our 
sacraments are administered by bishops, and 
catechumens after instruction are confirmed 
at the hands of the bishop. We believe 
that your order and ours are substantially 
the same in this respect; we accept your 
invitation, and are willing to join in a mu- 
tual recognition of each other as portions 
of the one visible Church of Christ, and to 
join in any confederation which shall make 
this unity visible to the world.” 

Tae Presbyterians ought to be willing to 
say as much as this. Will the Episcopal 
bishops accept it? 





SPECULATING AND SPECULA- 
T 


SPECULATORS May be found every where 
in this world—in the church, in the semi- 
nary, in business circles, among all classes, 
and in the ranks of both sexes. But they 
are not as nuMerous among the most prac- 
tical and useful men and women of our 
times as in other directions. Those who 
are the most active and wide-awake in 
seeking their own best good or the greatest 
good of the greatest number at the earliest 
possibie moment, spend very little time in 
speculating about hidden things which 
have place outside the realm of either sci 
ence or divine revelation. 

We may “speculate” as to the number 
of stars in the universe, but no astronomer 
can help us count them or tell us much 
about them. After ages of *‘ speculation” 
we are left almost entirely in the dark con- 
cerning these numerous and far-distant 
worlds. 

We may have ‘‘opinions,” also, about 
the age of the world, and “speculate” a 
great deal about it, while, in reality, we 
know very little. We may be assured that 
there was a ‘“‘heginning” far back in the 
past, for the Bible says so; but who by 
searching can give us the exact day, or the 
mootb, or the year of that ‘* beginning”? 
Nobody. 

So also in regard to the end of the world. 
The day and year, as we kaow, have often 
been fixed, and the figures given by 
learned and unlearned ‘‘speculators,” and 
among them, by many sincere and able Bi, 
ble students; but all their speculations aad 
predictions bave come to naught. Dark- 
ness and ‘‘ free thoughts” yet brood over 
this subject and probably ever will; for our 
divine Redeemer has said : **But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man; no, not 
the angels of Heaven, but my Father only ”; 
and yet very good men and women continue 
to speculate, and tellus what they kaow 
about this hidden matter. 

Some of tae most active and zealous 
mea living have vainly spent much valu- 
able time in ransacking the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation, in order to find out 
something, if possible, about the present 
condition and future possibilities of tae 
millions of dead heathen, and what is to be- 
come, finally, cf the millions of heathen 
now living, who die without any light from 
the Bible, or any knowledge of the way of 
salvation. These men are all unwise end 
very dang*rous ‘‘speculators”; for if there 
18 hope concerning another state of proba- 
tion, beyond the grave—both for the dead 
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and the living—the words of the holy 
Scripture must be pronoucced misleading, 
if not deceptive. But there is no new light in 
that direction, all speculators to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The present agitation of 
the matter, by a certain class of ‘ specula. 
tors,” has done no good whatever, while it 
has greatly troubled and distressed thou. 
sands and tens of thousands who have 
stood at the front as our most efficient la. 
borers in all missionary work. These busy 
‘*speculators” seem pow determined at al] 
hazards to present their ‘‘ views” and “‘ free 
thoughts ” and *‘ opipions”’ and *‘specula. 
tions” tothe public whenever they elect so 
to do. Ard what is more they claim it as 
aright. Without Scripture to sustain their 
‘* views,” orany direct or indirect order, 
therein ‘‘to teavh all nations,” these their 
‘* merespeculations,” they insist on bavinga 
hearing on the platform before our mission- 
ary boards, eccle-iastical couacils, aod else 
where whenever they demaud it. Whether 
they wou!d vote for the same ‘liberty ” in 
other directions and to another class and to 
all classes of ‘‘speculators” is very much 
doubted. Saull all reli ious speculators 
of every name have the same rights and be 
permitted to air their notions and ‘free 
thoughts” before our Beards and Councils 
when they like? We say no, most decidedly. 
Tne door once opened ia that direction, 
there would be no end to the mischief and 
trouble which would follow. Time is too 
precious in this world to be wasted in 
‘mere speculation.” Let every map, 
on all matters where the Bible is 
silent, enjoy his own ‘‘ free thoughts” 
and “speculate” without Jet or hind. 
rance from any quarter; but let him 
keep his mouth shut before our mis- 
sionary boards and other religious assem- 
blies. He has no busioess there whatever 
as a ‘“‘speculator.” These are our ‘‘free 
thoughts” and decided ‘‘opinions,” which 
we have now taken the ‘‘liber:y” freely to 
express. Whenever any class of ‘‘mere 
speculators” shall again attempt to dis- 
turb our religious gatherings and mis- 
sionary boards with mere speculations, as 
they have lately done, let them be kindly 
but firmly called to order, im order that 
more important and legitimate business 
may bave attention. 

But lower down yet among ‘‘ metre spec- 
ulators” are the man-monkey class, who 
insist that the whole human race have been 
**evo uted” from the Jowest of the **]ower 
animals.” They have not yet formulated 
their ‘‘ free thoughts” and ‘‘opinions” so 
exactly as to make it quite safe to have 
them introduced into our colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. Those who have ‘-heart- 
ily embraced ” evolution potions, therefore, 
should not attempt to teach them unless 
specially invited soto do. Let them go on 
in their investigations, as far as they like, 
but pot mix up their views, mucb, with 
religious matters. We are not yet ready for 
that step. 

But there is another brand of speculators 
outside of religious circles to which some 
attention should be given. 


Very many people of a so-called scien- 
tific and speculative turn of mind have 
vainly spent, if not entirely wasted, much 
valuable time and a great deal of money, 
sacrificiug sometimes their brains and their 
lives in ‘‘speculating” and experimenting 
about ‘‘perpetual motion.” They have 
undoubtedly the right so to do, and they 
have never been interfered with, un- 
til (as in some cases), they have reached the 
very borders of insanity, when it has been 
deemed safe and best to place them, with 
other speculators of varions kinds, in alu- 
natic asylum for medical treatment. God’s 
wonderful ways and methods ia inventing 
and perpetually producing perpetual motion 
in the univers:, l.ke some other ways of his, 
are beyond our reach and past finding out. 
So long 4s we submit tohim and covsent to 
harness our machioery, uncer natural law, 
to his methods of action, we can, as we all 
know, have both perpetual motion and 
perpetual p»wer to an untold extent, aud 
not otherwise. 


We have great sympathy acd some [e-_ 


spect for weather ‘*speculators”; for we 
wouid all like to know woen to make hay, 
when to fix a wecdiog-day, a feast d.y, the 
day for the funeral services of a beloved 
fricnd the day to sail to Europe, and also 
exaculy what day to be on the 1 ,okout for 
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rain or snow, or a cyclone; and thousands 
of our out-of-town readers would like also 
to know when to come to New York to do 
their winter’s shopping, renew their sub- 
scription to Tne INDEPENDENT, see tbe 
Brooklyn Bridge, etc.; and if Wiggins can 
tell us about these things we will all vote 
him a hearing at a special meeting, to be 
called for that purpose, but not at one 
called to promote the cause of missions. 
But Wiggins has failed us often, so often 
that we are becoming a litile timid 
about believing in his weather ‘‘spec- 
ulations.” Io the meantime we continue 
to have a great deal of respect and confi- 
dence in the od church weather- 
vane, which seems yet to be very truthful 
in what it says about the weather. At this 
writing, thercfore, we vote for the prophet 
on yonder steeple. 

But what shall we say about the Chicago 
grain speculators, who, by the way, like 
som? others, speculate mostly in *‘futures’’? 
What do they know about next year’s 
droughts, or next month’s prairie fires, or 
next week’s Charleston earthquake, or a 
possible cyclone, or—what may scare them 
more—a powerful combination of ‘-spec- 
ulators”’ which may possibly be arrayed 
against them? Tuey have no special ‘‘reve- 
lations” in regard to what may happen in 
the ‘‘future’ ; and, therefore, the *‘ wheat 
speculators,” ‘‘not knowing what a day 
may bring forth,” are by no means the in- 
fallible sort of men who are safe to follow. 

But let us not overlook the grand army 
of stock speculators, bond speculators, oil 
speculators, m-ning speculators, blind pool 
speculators, and last, if not least, curbstone 
speculators. What shali be said, what can 
be said, with salety, about this countless 
“horde of speculators,” whvu live, move, 
and have their being by speculation? 
What do they know more than theologians, 
or other men, about the ‘‘ fu ure,”’ particu- 
larly of the money market; or what big 
bank or other corporation will fail; or 
when and where another Chicago fire wiil 
destroy a huudred millions in a day; when 
Russia will pounce upon poor Bulgaria, or 
Turgey, or Italy, or all of them put to- 
gether? Don’t let us, therefore, put too 
much confidence in New York—Wall 
Street—speculators; for a great cloud of re- 
liable witnesses wiil tell you it is very dan- 
gerous thus todo. What, we ask again, do 
our financial speculators know ‘in regard 
to the future”? Practically nothiog! 

Now and then, we come across those who 
believe in dreams, and who sometimes are 
greatly troublel about their own ‘‘free 
thoughts” during the night season. They 
reason about, and speculate a great deal 
about their dreams, because they think 
that, in some very mysterious way, 
they relate to the ‘‘ future” of their well- 
being. Nearly akin to this class are those 
who believe in signs—such as the dangers 
which will surely happen to some one ‘‘ of 
thirteen at a table,” or to bim or her who sees 
the moon over the wrong shoulder. They 
“speculate” a great deal about these matters, 
and sometimes scare people in telling them 
what will happen in the ‘‘future.” Don’t 
trust such speculators, much. 

Now and then, also, we hear of women 
“speculators,” who, in engaging to marry 
aGerman prince, or an I[talian count, ora 
lazy English dude—of noble blood—agains; 
the protest of parents and friends—expect- 
ing a happy “‘ future” by so doing—find, in 
a very near ‘‘ future,” that they hardly 
could have made a worse speculation, of 
avy sort, if they had tried. 

Speculation in matrimonial affairs is not 
much more dangerous, however, than in the 
often bad, very bad, spcculation of uniting 
one’s self in business with one who, at heart, 
is an unprincipled scamp, taking the great 
tisk because he is reputed to be rich and in- 
Auentiat in certain quarters. 

Colleges and sem naries, banks and insur- 
ance companies often speculate rashly in 
making their official appointmeats. They 
look more for men who can, in the future, 
control endowments or financial success, 
than formen specially adapted, by training 
and integrity, for the position to be filled. 
Such speculators, usually do more harm 
than they dream of. 

We have shown, we think conclusively, 
that speculators, of any sort, should not be 

amonz our wisest and best men, 
‘tid that speculating, in any way, is not, on 


the whole, a very safe and profitable 
business to follow. And, therefore, we 
advise our readers not to indulge, much 
in that direction—the less the better. Life 
is too short, and time too valuable to 
te spent in that way. We had better 
keep on the. safe side—in matters of 
religion, particularly. The plainly re- 
vealed truths of the Bible should be our 
guide. It is always safe to follow them. 
Prying into matters not revealed, debating 
about such things, and, worse than all, at- 
tempting to preach and teach the world 
about them, is overstepping the bounds of 
wisdom, propriety, or safety. To do such 
things, and, by your example, influence 
others to spend their time in ‘* mere specu- 
lation,” is to engage in very dangerous busi- 
ness. Remember, ye speculators, therefore, 
that you know not what the end or result 
of such dangerous work may be. 





KEEPING THE UNITY OF THE 
SPIRIT. 

WE have already noted the fact that the 
‘‘unity of the Spirit” is not to be found in 
uniformity of thought, organized church 
life, or in forms of worship. It lies deeper 
than all these things. It is to be found in 
the central life of God’s people, in the bond 
that binds them all alike to God-by Jesus 
Christ. It will be observed that the Apos- 
tl.’s injunction is not to ‘‘ find” the unity of 
the Spirit, or to ‘‘come” to the unity of the 
Spirit; but to ‘‘ keep” it. Later on in tue 
chapter (Eph. iv,) he tells us that the ob- 
ject of keeping “the unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace” is that, under the min- 
istry of the gifts provided by Christ, we 
might ‘‘ all come into the wni'y of the faith, 
and the knowledge of the Son of God.” 
We have erred in making the ‘‘ unity of 
the Spirit” and the ‘‘uni'y of the faith” 
convertible terms; whereas, they are quite 
different. The unity of the Spirit has to 
do with the common life by which all God’s 
people are animated, while the ‘‘ unity of 
the faith” is the common apprehension of 
the truth as revealed in Christ. Surely it 
must be apparent that one reason why we 
have been so slow and so long in coming to 
a ‘‘ unity of faith’ is because we have failed 
in the meantime to keep ‘‘ the unity of the 
Spirit.” 

Our first and chief business in the matter 
of fellowship with each other is to recog- 
nize the fact of spiritual unity, and then 
keep it. Unless this is done, the grace of 
God is frustrated in so far as the true edifi- 
cation of the body of Christ is concerned, 
and our divergences of thought will neces- 
sarily lead to heresies and conflict. This, 
indeed, has been the result of our failure in 
respect of this great exhortation. 

Every Christian has the ‘one Spirit” by 
which he was baptized into the ‘‘one body” 
of Christ. He does not have to get that 
Spirit after he becomes a Christian. He is 
only a Christian because, through the pres- 
ence and operation of that Spirit, he has 
been enabled to see and confess Jesus Christ 
as Lord. For, ‘if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” This, 
then, is the starting-point and basis of Chris- 
tian unity and union. At all hazard, we 
must keep that unity. 

It may be interesting and helpful to note 
some of the particulars in which that Spirit 
is manifest, which ought to be signs to us 
by which we may recognize each other as 
members of the household of God, and so 
always maintain fellowship with each otber 
in spiritual bonds of peace, however much 
we may diverge (for the present) in intel- 
lectual apprehensions of the truth. 

The first certain manifestation of the 
presence of the Spirit of God in any soul is 
in his confession of Jesus Christ as Lord. 
There may be signs of spiritual life in con- 
viction of sin and in earnest anxiety con- 
cerning his salvatiou, but we cannot cer- 
tainly say that any man is really indwelt by 
the Holy Spirit of God until he confesses 
Jesus Christ; for, says the apostle (I. Cor. 
xii, 3): ‘‘I give you to understand that no 
man, speaking by the Spirit of God, calleth 
Jesus accursed, and that no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” It seems clear that our first bond 
of unity is in acommon recognition and 
confession of Jesus as Lord. Where this 
confession is, there we must claim fellow- 
ship and demand it, and that in bonds of 





peace. 


The second test of spiritual oneness must 
be found in the “fruit of the Spirit.” Ifa 
man confess Jesus as Lord, and yet is not 
bringing forth the fruit of the Spirit, we 
are morally sure that his confession is not 
by the Spirit; for it is the scriptural test of 
the sincerity of our confession of Christ 
that we be ‘‘filled with the fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Jesus Christ 
unto the glory of God.” (Phil. i, 2.) Now 
we know what those fruits of righteousness 
are. They are “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek 

ness, temperance; and such things, against 
which there is no law.” This, then, is the 
second sign of the presence of the Spirit in 
a man: That he is animated by faith in 
Jesus Christ to a new and holy iife, which 
shows itself in righteousness and the gentle 
graces of the Spirit. Where these are, to- 
gether with a confession of Jesus Christ as 
Lord, we are bound to keep unity, no 
matter what the communion is, according 
to outward organization, in which such au 
one is found. He may be Roman Catholic, 
or he may be Quaktr. He may differ to 
any extent with me as to many doctrines of 
the Bible; nevertheless, if he confess Jesus 
as his Lord, and is bringing forth fruits of 
righteousness, we are bound to recognize 
and fellowship him in the spiritual bond 
we are bidden to keep. 

Another mark of the Spirit’s presence in 
a man is, that he is kindly-affectinned 
toward all who bear the name of Christ, 
and solicitous for their spiritual welfare. 
lf such an one is seen to be going astray, or 
has been overtaken in a fault, the truly 
spiritual man will ‘‘ seek to restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, con ‘idering 
himself, lest he also be tempted.” (Gal. vi, 
1.) The unity of the Spirit is often lost by 
our not thus meekly and lovingly watcbing 
over each other. When one falls, or goes 
astray in doctrine, itis too often the case 
that other Christians avoid him, or take up 
an evil and uncharitable testimony against 
him. Such a course breaks spiritual unity, 
by alienating the erring brother, and by 
grieving the Spirit in those who have not 
manifested brotherliness toward the weak 
one. ‘* To bear each other’s burdens is to 
fulfill the law of Christ”; to fail in this di- 
rection is both to grieve and endanger the 
unity of the Spirit. 

Once more, the presence of the Spirit of 
God is always manifested in those who are 
born of that Spirit by an immediate desire 
to see others brought to a knowledge of 
Christ and salvation. A desire for souls, 
therefore, is one of the infallible marks of 
the Spirit’s. presence. We must, therefore, 
keep the unity of the Spirit with all those 
who are seeking to save men and bring 
them to Christ. Christ would not allow his 
disciples to forbid those who were not fol- 
lowiug with them while they were casting 
out devils in his name. Paul insisted on 
rejoicing that Christ was preached, even by 
those who seemed tv be doing it ‘‘ of envy, 
strife and contention,” so tenacious was 
he of keeping fellowship with all who even 
named the name of the Lord Jesus to others. 
It seems plain, then, that all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ should, by “ keeping the 
unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace,” 
*‘stand fast in that one Spirit, striving to- 
gether for the faith of the Gospel; and if in 
other things we be otherwise minded, God 
will reveal even such things unto us.” 





ASUNDAY REST FOR THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 


It may not be generally known that Sab- 
bath-breaking is enforced upon all soldiers 
in the service of the United States by the 
regulations now in use. The regulation is 
as follows: 

‘“‘Paragraph 1322, A. R.—‘Captains will iu- 
spect their companies every Sunday morning. 
No soldier will be excused from Sunday inspec- 
tion except the guard, the sick, and the neces- 
sary attendants in the hospital.’” 

And the practice is known to be worse than 
is ordered. Sunday is made in many posts 
the day for sham parades, military ceremo- 
nies and battalion drills. The matter has 
been under discussion of late in the Army 
and Navy Journal, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that it may be found that a free 
Sunday is not above the American soldier’s 
deserts, not to say rights. Tae text of the 
first editorial in the Army and Navy Jour- 








nal (September 18th, 1886) was taken from 


some remarks of General Merritt, Superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy at West 
Point, which were called out by the occur- 
rence of a court martial at that post ona 
Sunday. ‘The trial by court martial,” 
said the General, ‘‘of an enlisted man on 
Sunday, there being no certified nor appa- 
rent necessity for such trial, is irregular, if 
not illegal. It is a rule among the Chris- 
tian nations that no military dutjes not 
necessary to the well-being of a command 
shall be performed on the Sabbath day. It 
is not proposed by the commanding officer 
of this post that at the National Military 
School, in this least busy season of the 
year, shall the first step be taken to violate 
a principle which is as sacred as it is ven. 
erable.” Toe Army and Navy Journa! 
points out that no illegality results from 
the trial baving taken place on Sunday, but 
suggests that something ought to be done 
t» protect, in the Army, the liberty of those 
who desire to be free on this day from busi- 
ness and work of all kiods. Tune spirit 
governing the observance of the day, it 
suggests, Ought to be that which animated 
the admirable proclamation of Presiaent 
Lincoln, issued in the midst of the Civil 
War: 
‘EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WasuincTon, Nov. 15tb, 1862 i 

‘*The President, Commauder-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly 
observance of the Sabbath by the officers and 
men in the military acd naval service, The im- 
portance for man and beast of the prescribed 
weekly rest, the sacred rights of Christian sol- 
diers and sailors, a becoming deference to the 
best & ntiment of a Christian people, and a due 
regard to the Divine will, demand that Sunday 
labor in the Army and Navy be reduced to the 
measure of strict necessity. 

**The discipline and character of the national 
forces should not suffer, nor the cause they de- 
fend be imperiled by the profanation of the day 
or name of the Most High. ‘At this time of pub- 
lic distress,’ adopting the words of Washington 
in 1776, ‘men may find enough to do in the 
service of God and their country without aban- 
doning themselves to vice and immorality.’ The 
first geveral order issued by the Father of his 
Country, after the Declaration of Independence, 
indicates the spirit on which our institutions 
were founded and should ever be defended: 
‘The General bopes and trusts that every of- 
ficer and man will endeavor to live and act as 
becomes a Christian soldier defending the dear- 
est rights and liberties of his country.’ 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

The Journa! continues: 

‘This order came from the highest military 
authority known to our law; it has never been 
revoked or modified ; is there any reason, then, 
why it is not stil binding upon the services?” 

- ‘What is to prevent weekly inspection 
being held on Saturday afternoon, the Sunday 
grand mount at the place and hour of undress 
grand mount, and all offices and storehouses 
closed, except for actual and pressing needs, on 
Sunday, and dress parades, reviews, artillery 
salutes and band concerts probibited on this one 
day of the week?” 

Why, indeed? we may echo. And the 
echo comes very strongly from the Army 
itself, whose Christianity and liberty are 
directly struck at by the present regula- 
tions. In the Army and Navy Journal 
for Oct. 2d, 1886, the matter receives new 
attention, and strong opinions of several 
correspondents in favor of the proposed 
change in the direction of Sabbath-keeping 
are given. One officer writes: 

“*T believe you express the best and majority 
sentiment of the Army. . . . I hold that 
freedom from all work and duty, except guard 
and police, on Sunday, wili be in the interest of 
good order and military discipline.” 

Another follows in similar strain, and a 
third isquires why the Army cannot obtain 
a re-issue of President Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion, embodied in an order from Headquar- 
ters of the Army, forbidding labor, parades, 
etc., on Sunday, except in cases of impera- 
tive necessity. ‘‘ Let us who desire to en- 
joy its hours in quiet have that privilege.” 

Now the point in our civilian mind is 
this. If the Sibba‘h-breaking that is at 
present enforced in the Army is not really 
necessary, and if many of the officers and 
men do desire to be allowed to keep 
the Sabbath day, why cannot some- 
thing be done to help them? We pro- 
pose it as a question to the Commit 
tee on Sabbath-breakiog everywhere; 
to Church courts and to individual Chris- 
tian men of influence: Cannot some- 
thing be done to help our brethren in 





the Army and Navy to obtain this very 
modest boon? Now is the time to do 
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whatever can be done. The question has 
been raised by the Army itself. Is the 
Christian sentiment of tbe people at large 
not strong enough to have the Army reeu- 
lations of its own forces so framed that 
Christian men may enlist and serve with a 
good conscience ? We do not know what 
to propose; but surely every pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the author- 
ities, I will not say to Christianize, but to 
depaganize the Army regulations. Is it 
true, as one correspondent of the Journal 
suggests, that ‘the things that benefit or 
demoralize the soldier seem apt tu be 
treated by authority as too insignificant or 
interesting for discussion or action.” 
Are they too insignificant fur the Christian 
people to consider, too? Certainly those 
who have busied themselves in obtain'ng 
such improvement in the regulations gov- 
erning public institutions for the restraint 
and government of men already vicious, 
may find an even better field for their la- 
bors in obtaining some improvement in the 
regulations governing our soldiers, lest they 
be made vicious—that they may serve their 
country without being forced, in Lincoln’s 
words, ‘‘to abandon themselves to vice and 
immorality.” 


THE SECRET THINGS OF GOD. 


‘‘Tne secret things,” said Moses to the 
children of Israel, *‘ belong unto the Lord 
our God; but those things which are re- 
vealed belong untu us aud to our children, 
forever, that we may do all the words of 
this law.” The secret things of God are 
things not revealed, and not lying within 
the natural range of our faculties. Toey 
are, consequently, unknown to us, not by 
reason of perversity and depravity, but 
by reason of the limitation imposed upon 
our mental powers. It is not our duty to 
know them. They belong to God, and 
not to us. 

It is true that God is, to some extent, 
made known by his works, and more fully 
revealed in his Word ; yet when consid- 
ered in the eternity and infinitude of his 
being and attributes, in the exercise of his 
crealing power, in bis moral government 
over men, in the vast scheme ot his provi- 
dential appointments, in the mystery of 
divine incarnation in the person of Jesus 
Christ, and inthe reasons of his conduct, 
God himself is to human thought a most 
stupendous sccret. He does not to that 
thought, in either nature or revelation, 
give a complete account of his ma‘ters. 
He does not submit his secrets to our re- 
view. Heis so great a being alike in 
himself andin his relations to the uni- 
verse, that no one can ‘* by searching, find 
out God,” and no one ‘finds out the Al- 
mighty unto perfectiun.” ‘* For my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts, than your thoughts.” The 
more one really knows, the more sensi 
bly will he be impressed with the limita 
tion of his own facultiea, especially when 
the eye of his mind is turned toward the 
great Being who made him. 

An occasion is thus furnished for trust- 
ing God where we cannot trace him. 
Indeed, one of the best tests of piety 
toward him consists in the cordial, cheer- 
ful, hopeful, filial, unhesitating and con- 
fident assumption that all things, however 
mysterious and perplexing to us, and how 
ever afflictive to our natural sensibulties, 
are in every particular appointed and man- 
aged wisely and well by him, and that 
they would so appearto us if we could 
see as he does the end from the begin- 
ning. This assumption is not more de- 
vout than wise. We can safely refer what 
we do not know to the God who does 
know, and who, in creating this world, 
and then in governing it after the coun- 
sel of his own will, never made a mis- 
take. Much better is this course than 
that insolence and temerity of the head, 
and that impiety and rebellion of the heart, 
which, without knowledge, presumes to 
arraign God, and put himon trial at the 
bar of mere human reason. It is enough 
to know that he is onthe throne of univer, 
sal being, as the great originating, ever. 
present, guiding and infisite Spirit, and 
to leave with him all the * secret things” 
which we do not and cannot understand. 








This is the only disposal of such things 
that can bring to the human mind repose 
of thought and quietude of feeling. He 
who declines thus to dispose of them, is 
isina sad predicament forhis own com- 
fort. He will not thereby enlarge bis own 
wistom, but will make his whole life a 
continuous scene of intellectual perplexity. 
He will be constantly chased, haunted, 
and tormented with mysteries which he 
cannot explain, and which God has not 
chosen to explain. While not securing the 
comforts of knowledge, be will deprive 
himself of those comforts that come from a 
trustful and hopeful faith. He may rebel 
against hisown limitations, yet he cannot 
extricate himself therefrom. 

The plain truth is that God himself, 
though not fully comprehended by men, 
yet, considered as existing at the head of 
the universe, and there ruling in absolute 
supremacy, is the polar star of our earthly 
life. We mustsail under the guidance of 
this star, or our thougbts will be stranded 
on ashoreless sea. Accepting his infinite 
wisdom asthe compensation for our igao- 
rance, and his power as the protection of 
our weakness, we must cheerfully consent 
that ‘“*the secret things” shall ‘belong 
unto the Lord our God.” He understands 
them, if we do not. And this is quite 
enough for that philosophy which has its 
basis in the exercise of confiding and un- 
questioning faith. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue eminent scholar, De Wette, who has been 
spoken of as a sort of universal doubter, says in 
his last commentary: ‘Only this [ know; in no 
other is there salvation, except in the name of 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, and for the 
buman race there is nothing higher than the 
Godman realized in him, and the kingdom of 
God planted in bim.” This accords with what 
Peter said to the Jews soon after the ascension 
of Christ into Heaven. Referring to Obrist, the 
apostle remarked: *‘ Neither is there salvation 
in any o her; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among mep, whereby we 
must be saved.” Jesus, on ove occasion, said 
unto the twelve disciples: ‘Will ye also go 
away?” Peter promptly replied: ‘Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we believe and are sure that 
thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
A wiser auswer could not have fallen from the 
lips of Peter. Those whodo not like Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour, and prefer to cavil with bis 
Gospel rather than to accept it as *‘ the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth,” 
would do well to consider what they are going 
to do without this salvation. Sinners they are, 
under the condemnation of the law of God, and 
needing salvation, whatever they may do with 
the Gospel of Christ. Die they must, and the 
great issues of eternity they must meet, whether 
they accept or reject Christ. What he presente 
to them isa plan for their salvation, in virtue 
of what be has done, and will do in their bebaif 
upon their compliance with its terms; and if 
they decline to accept this plan, what will they 
substitute for it? Rejecting Christ, and Goa’s 
salvation through him, to whom will they then 
go? What system of religious teaching can, ip 
tne probability, yea, the moral certainty of its 
truth, be compared with that of Cbristiapity? 
What other system have we so many reasons for 
accepting, and so few for rejecting? It seems 
to us that not to be a Christian is, to say the 
least, the most awful imprudence that one can 
perpetrate upon himself. 








CHATTANOOGA UNIveRsiTy was formally dedi- 
cated last week, and Bishop Walden, one of the 
speakers of the uccasion, in his history of the 
enterprise, referred to the refusal of the au- 
thorities of the institution to receive the two 
colored men who applied for admission, show 
ing, in the first place, that the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society exists for whites as well as Freedmen, 
secondly, that its funds are collected avowedly 
tor both whites and blacks, and thirdly that the 
last General Conference gave two utterances on 
the subject of mixed schools and churches, the 
first declaring that the question of separate or 
mixed schools 1s one of expediency, to be left to 
the choice and adminis:ration of those on the 
ground, and the second providing that no stu- 
dent shall be excluded from any school under 
the supervision of the Church on account of 
race or color, The Bishop did not attempt to 
reconcile these utterances, nor to show how 
colored men could be excluded from Chattanooga 
University under the second and latest declara- 
t-on of the General Conference. No one seems 
to have raised a protest against the establish- 
ment of the institution on a caste basis. Bishop 
Mallalieu was eloquent on vuther points, but si- 
lent (so unlike the old New England Dr. Maila- 





lieu) on this. And the Church press for the 
most part are si'ent—silent as the grave. Only 
the Northwestern, of all tne large Advocate fam- 
ily, bas had anything to say, so far as we huve 
noticed, about the dedication of the Chattanooga 
Universi‘y to caste. Our Chicago contemporary 
utters these brave, noble words: 

“« We lament and condemn the Chattanooga action. 

By whatsoever conspiracy induced, when t.10se 
colored men knocked at those cullege doors they 
ought to have been admitted even if it emptied the 
school of whites and reversed the draught of every 
chimney inthe building. Onecnief Northern errand 
to the South is to protest against every remunis- 
cence of caste among Christians. Ifthe Faculty had 
any appeal to the colored applicants it ought to 
have been uttered to actually admitted, and not to 
waiting, colored students. We clearly and fally 
realize and deprecate the mortification to be felt by 
reason of the ‘ruin’ wrought by installed colored 
students, but the smash and crash and defeat thus 
caused are not comparable to those brought by 
closiug those doors of learning when God’s poor 
apply for admission. If the school had been ap- 
parently ruined by doing right, sympathy and cash 
would have rewarded the noble consistency and 
loyalty to principle. Even if sent by the very 
Devil, the applicants should have been regarded as 
there througp the divine providence that never fails 
to rebuke human conspiracy against trutn. To 
narrow whites born in the South we owed a demon- 
stration that it is as safe to be manly and true as it 
is mdiculous and weak to be governed by traditional 
and irreligious caste prejudice.” 
It is a great satisfaction toturn from the dis- 
guating exhibition of the spirit of truckling 
cowardice in Chattanoogs, to the Christian and 
manly way Dickinson College bas adopted in 
treating a similar question. Dickinson is also 
a Methodist institution, with a number of 
students from the South. Recentlv a colored 
boy, son of the janior, was admitted to 
the preparatory department, whereupon some 
of the students grew indignant and threatened 
to leave. Instead of yielding to their boyish 
bravado the authurities gave notice that those 
who intended to leave should hand in their resig 
nations at once. Dickinson we honor ; Chatta- 
noogs is caste, and we cannot honor caste. 


We are now informed that the South Caroli- 
na Presbyterian Synod, at ics recent session at 
Cheraw, requested Professor Woodrow to re- 
sign. Professor Woodrow has made a great dea 
of trouble at the South, by his persistence 
in publicly re-asserting and defending his 
teachings and opinions in regard to Evulution 
The recent action of the Synod as noticed 
above, asking the Professor to resign his office, 
was, wethink, a very wise and judicious step to 
take. Proper and safe religioas instruction in 
our colleges, theological reminarics and other 
institutions of learning, does not, in our judg- 
ment, make it either wise, necessary or permiss- 
ible for those in office, in such influential places, 
to thrust their “free thoughts” and *‘ specula- 
tions” into the lecture-room. Some teachers 
and preachers seem never to be easy a moment 
unless they have on hand ‘‘some new views of 
their own” to present to the public—always 
claiming the right to air their “‘peculiar notions’ 
and “speculations” on every public occasion, 
Pat a thousand such restless ** speculators” into 
the field, as religious preachers, and woe be to 
those active Christians, at home and abroad, 
who are attempting to teach the plainly revealed 
truths of the Bible. Teachers and preachers of 
the class named are not the kind now wanted 
anywhere ; for peace and good will on earth dos 
not, never has, and never will follow in their 
LoowLeps. 


Tue Brooklyn ministers have had a first-rate 
chance this last week to take part in loca politics, 
District Attorney Ridgway is the Democratic 
candidate for re-elec.ion. He has been guilty 
of notorious neglect of his duties, and has stood 
in the way of the indictment and convicuon of 
notorious gamblers and pool-scliers. They are 
all his frieuds, and have done all they could tu 
re-elect him. Dr. Cuyler spoke clearly the voice 
of all good men in his sermon last Sunday : 


“ Saratoga has been the headquarters of the worst 
kind of gambling. In late years another city has 
been our own Brooklyn. It has been a common 
saying that the City of Churches was changing into 
aden of gamblers. Pool-selling im this County of 
Kings has become a conspiracy against morals and 
against homes. Within the last few years poo:-sell- 
ing on our race tracks has b @ siupend 
evil. Deep and widespread agitation against 1t is 
now going on in this community. Every pure- 
minded citizen should help oa this agitation. 

* During the three years Mr. Ridgway has held 
office this pool-selling has reached stupendous pro- 
portions. During nine-tenths of his holding office 
he bas shirked his duty. His record has been a 
lamentable failure. It is generally believed that 
money, influence, and votes are united in his sup- 
port. Nay, more; he has openly bid for the support 
of the saloon-keepers by saying that when a saloon- 
keeper has his front door shut and locked he has a 
right to entertain his friends inside, and any one 
going around by the back door for evidence isa 
*sneak.’ That principle is the very principle to suit 
gamblers. No more demoralizing one could have 
been uttered by the District Attorney of Sodom in 
its worst days. Before the people of Brooklyn | im- 
peach our District Attorney fora principle so dan- 
gerous and so damnable.” 


Other ministers spoke as plainly, and we trust 











Brooklyn will have elected a District Attoraey 
who wil! presecute gamblers and saivon keepers 
as be would o her thieves and rob»ers. If the 
vulpit cannot denounce such officials as Mr, 
Ridsway, and bid the people vote aguinst 
tuem, then the pulpit is degraded below the level 
ot decent respect. 





Wuewn Leonard Woolsey Bicon goes out to do 
battle he isn’t content tv use such arms as otner 
men use; he wields the lightuings, like Jove 
for his deadly purposes, whether the enemy be 
mighty as an army or no more formidable than 
a bumbie-bee. It’s a mercy that his Jightnings 
do not always strike. There would be some de- 
molition that is not desirable, else. We Jo not 
remember ever to bave seen a grander 
display of the destructive fluid by this modern 
master of language lightning than 18 given in 
the article in the Forum, ** Prohibition, s0- 
called.” He has flung his bolts at this imagined 
enemy in times past, but never with such ter- 
rific force and such vengeful purpose as now, 
We were prepared fer his denuuciation of pro- 
hibitory law as inefficient; we ought not, we 
suppose, to be surprised that he should contend 
that it proceeds from ‘‘ fundamenta!ly vicious 
moral conceptions,” rr even that he should in- 
sist that it is an ‘‘ active purveyor to vice”; but 
we are almost stunned by the shock of such words 
as th+se, hurled at all who believe, as we do, in 
probibition and who try, as we try, to secure 
and enforce it: 

“That their alleged object, the ‘ total eradication 
of the liquor traffic,’ is a false pretense; that the 
claim of absolute and exclusive righteousness for 
their form of law is fraudulent; and that their re- 
ports of the practical efficiency o: their law for 
good are so garbled by suppression and fiction as to 
be worse than worthless; tuat, in short, tneir law, 
instead of beiag an iieally excellent law, which 
would be practically successful but for the fault of 
society, is au intrinsically vicious and mischievous 
law, founded on false moral conceptions, ad .ocated 
with false pretenses and under faise names, with 
systematic misstatemga! aud principles.” 
Where are the Prohibitionists now? Are they 
not scattered and peeled, meted out and trodden 
down? Rumeellers, look upon them, your old 
foee, and see what a miserable set they are, as 
described by a munister of the Gospel! You 
would hardiy hke to change places with them, 
would you? Itis not often that worse things 
are said of you. Wou'da’s you think they would 
shrink away azd bury themselves, now? But 
they are a very pereisteut people. They may, 
for the moment, feel a little Jess confident ; but 
afver the shock 1s over you will bear thew say- 
ing, though, it may be, only in a whisper: ‘“‘We 
stul beli:ve in Prohibition.” 


THERE is aremote sense, we suppose, in which 
probibitory law is, as Dr. Bacon asserts, a 
“* purveyor of vice.” If, for example, probibi- 
tion had not been adopted in Atlanta, there 
would have been no occasion for liquor men to 
indulge the vice of lying about its effects on 
trade, on property, andondrinking. They have 
told us over and over again how it has paralyzed 
business in Atlanta, diiven capital away, dimin- 
ished the freight receypts of railroads, depre- 
ciated property, increased drinking and drunken- 
ness, and giveo rise to a large ‘‘juy” trade, by 
which liquor is brought to Atlanta from other 
places, These reports are ali mendacious, as our 
readers already know from our own columns. 
The mayor of Atian a, Mr. Hillyer, has given, in 
The Voice, tesumony that is worth columns of 
special and general dispatches from the Georgia 
capital, We seket a few of his statements: 

** The figures in the express office show that hardly 
one jug or demijohn is shipped per one thousand 
inhabitants.” 

“Trade in all branches, except the whisky 
traffic, is prospering.” 

“Scores and hundreds of facts prove the efficacy 
ofthe law. Atlanta now has peaceful streets, and 
happy homes, with sober husbands, sons and 
brothers, witn plenty to eat and to wear.” 

* There is not one-tenth as much intoxicants 
drunk in Atlanta now as there was a year ago, 
possibly much less than that. Formerly the advo- 
cates of bar-rooms were numerous and powerful; 
now nobody advocates their restoration.” 


Mayor dillyer saye, in conclusion, that the 
** oar room nuisance has gone out from Atlanta 
forever,” and he wiskes the * outside world 
could see the truth as we have demonstrated it 
here.” But, of course, the liquor men don’t 
want the truth to be knuwn. 


We very cheerfully give space for the follow- 
ing: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Will you allow me to supplement the article on 
“The American Missionary Association” in THE 
INDEPENDENT of last week. Because of a misun- 
derstanding on my part no menuon was made by 
me, in that article, of the very able paper by the 
Senior Secretary of the Society, tne Rev. Dr. 
Strieby. It 1s not necessary to explain the cause of 
the mistake, but I do crave the privilege of adding 
to that article a word of appreciation of Dr. 
Strieby’s paper, and his services in behalf of the 
oppressed races. I have often heard it said that 20 
more profound or correct discussions on these sub_ 
jects are to be found than in the papers of Dr, 
Strieby. I heartily concur in that opinion, and! 
will also add that among all the workers for ta@ 
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amelioration of the Negro, the Indian, and the 
Chinaman, none have been wiser or more faithful 
than he. He has given the best years of his life to 
the American Missionary Association, and I am sure 
that all the churches are hearty in their desire that 
go long a8 he is able to work, he shall continue in 
the position he has so long honored. 
Very sincerely, 
A. H. BRADFORD. 





WHEN we read Julian Hawtborne’s long inter- 
view with Jimes Russell Lowell, in a daily paper, 
we were simply astonished, because we had 
never before known Mr. Lowell to do an indis- 
creet thing. But this interview contained most 
remarkable and verv free statements of opinion 
about people abroad, whom Mr. Lowell had met 
in private and ofticia! relations, such statements 
as violated the courtesies of society, and which 
could only awaken astonishment, The exviana- 
tion bas come, aud it is most satisfactory. Mr. 
Lowell says that Mr. Haw horne violated bis 
confidence, that he had no suspicion that he was 
perpetrating an interview for publica'ion ; but 
supposed he could talk freely and with safety to 
the son of his old friend, Nathanie] Hawthurne, 
Ins‘ead of that Mr. Julian Hawthorne, after 
lesving bim, made unpermitted and thus illicit 
merchandise of his conversation, putting it into 
his own words, and giving it a color which Mr. 
Lowell will not for a moment ackoowledge to be 
his own, What a man msy say in his parlor to 
a friend it may be utterly indecent for him to 
say to the world. For that friend to repeat it 
to the world as his utterance is a breach of con- 
fidence not wortby of a gentlemao., Mr. Lowell 
properly sees that the proverb, ‘Deliver me 
from my friends” nerds to be emended so as to 
include their sons under the deprecation. 


WE cannot indorse too warmly the effort mak- 
ing to collect an adequate endowment for Hamp- 
ton Institute. General Armstrong, during all 
these years, has done a Herculean tak in build- 
ing up the institunon, erecting buildings, and 
supplying the apparatus and instruction. But 
it bas a'l been nec: ssarily a hand-to-mouth task. 
Tbe work of the Institute has grown so fast that 
its immediate daily necessities had to be first 
supplied, and endowments have had to wait. 
General Armstrong bas had to collect each year 
an income to be expended during the year. 
Now he has succeeded in supplying, through 
geperous donors, the buildings needed, and 
when this was done his apparently exhaustiess 
strength has failed, and he is obliged to rest 
absolutely from all labor, Now Mr. Friselle, 
Vice-President of the Ivetitute, is making an 
effort toward this final task of raising an endow- 
ment of five huodred thousand dollars, Ev-ry- 
body is a friend to Hampton Institute, and every 
one who knoows it is its enthusiastic fnend. We 
trust the effort will meet with great success. 





Tue State Bar Agsociation of this state bas 
offered a prize for the bess essay on the question 
of divorce, involving the evils to the family and 
to society at large arising from the loose and 
conflicting Jaws of the states on this subject, and 
the statement of the best means of their removal 
and correction. This is certainly a very impor- 
tant question, and lawyers do well to give it 
their thought'ul consideration, No other class 
of men so well know the extent of these evils, 
It would be a goed thing if every Bar Associa- 
tion in the country would offer a prize for such 
anessay. As to the remedy for these admitted 
evils, we are of the opinion, and long have been, 
that their care does not consist in an attempt :o 
assimilate the laws of the several states by the 
concurrent action of state legislatures. We do 
not believe that euch a remedy would adequa ely 
gain the end. Tbe true remedy is so to amend 
the Constitution of the United States as to give 
to Congress the power of evac ing uniform laws 
on the subject of marriage aud divorce. Con- 
gress now has this power in respect to bank- 
Tuptcies; and if so, there are much stronger 
reasons why marriage and divorce should be 
placed under its legislative jurisdiction. The 
interests involved are not local or confined to 
any particular state, but common to all the 
people, and are, moreover, of the very gravest 
character, in comparison with which bank- 
ruptcies are of but triflicg importance. There 
is nothing more eminently national in its rela- 
tions than marriage and divorce; and if we are 
ever to have a uniform system of laws on this 
subject, it must be through the agency of Con- 
gress, and to this end the Cons‘itution mast be 
amended. This is the only effective remedy for 
the defects of existing state laws. 


++.. The coils are tightening about Bulgaria 
None of the powers are willing to attack the 
Seroent whicb, to use Presijent Washburn’s 
figure, is tightening its cvils atout her. The 
Russian ships of war are in Varna, Tbe Min- 
isver has been compelled to release the men 
Whose treason drove out Prince Alexander. The 
Sobranje has met, but meets with the threat of 
Invasion, and with the likelihood that General 
Kaulbars will succeed in stirring up pro Russian 
demonstrations which will give the excnse—and 
the flimsiest excuse will do—for the Russians to 
land their soldiers and seize the province. Every- 
thing depends on whether Austria and Germany 











and England are willing to allow unprincipled 
and ruffianly Russia to rob Bulgaria of her in- 
dependence, 


-.. As a striking illustration of the growing 
unity and harmony among all Christian denom- 
inations, we give the following facts: At the 
state Convention of the “Christisn” or “* Disci- 
ples” Church, held lately at Marshall, Mo., the 
delegates were entertained, voluntarily, on the 
first day by the Presbyterians of the place, on 
the second day by the Baptiste, on the third day 
the Methodists and Episcopalians joined as en- 
tertainers. This left but one day for the visitors 
to look to their own denomination for en‘ertain- 
ment ; and, as a climax to this sho v of brotherly 
love, the Catholics assisted as hosts on the final 
dav, although they were few in numbers and 
comparatively poor in purse, 


-..-The Hebrew boom, developed by Professor 
Harp+r, gives no 8 gn of being exhaust-d. Our 
colleges by scores are now offerirg Hebrew as an 
elective to their senior classes. The last item 
in this line that we have heard of is the appoint- 
ment of Prof John P, Peters, of the Episcopal 
Semimary in Philadelpbia, to be professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Peters is an enthusiast in the study of 
the Oid Testament, and is about beginning a 
course with a public class of minis:ers of all 
denominations, in the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, for the literary and 
historical study of Jeremiuh. 


--»-The Episcopal General Convention 
adopted most of the proposed changes in the 
Prayer Book, as will be seen by the report of our 
correspondent. It is regarded as a great tri- 
umpb, worth all these years of preparation and 
discuseion, a matter as to which the non-liturgi- 
cal mind can have, we suppose, no opinion of 
vaiue. The changes will seem very trifling to 
such an onlooker who has been accustomed to 
extempore prayers in public worship, and to a 
furm of service which cannot be either made or 
marred by the introduction of an ‘‘ Amen” here 
or the omission of a versicle there. But it is 
enough to know that the changes are in the 
direction of progress and flexibility, 


.-..If any ope can read the story by 8, B, 
Elliott, in our Old and Young Department, with- 
cut being deeply touched by the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Nat Carton’s character, and without 
growing moist-eyed over toe Christ-like way in 
which he bore his trials and made his sacritices, 
he is made of stern r stuff than we have known. 
And yet Nat Carton and Nancy are not imagin- 
ary characters. The Christian churches of 
America have many like them, brave, simple, 
uncultured souls, the pioneers of the Church in 
many a rude frontier settlement, the unknown 
saints of an unwritten calendar, 


....We regret to have to record the death of 
the Rev. Rovert West, editor of The Advance. 
He was a man of uncommon energy, vivacity, 
and geniality, and was a crisp and interesting 
writer. He was a successful pas or in Boston, 
and had many of the qualities which go to make 
a successful editor. He had been far from well 
for two or three years, having passed, a few 
months ago, through a very dangerous illness. 
He preached on Sunday of last week, and died 
before morning. Though a young man, he had 
filled many responsible positions with ability and 
credit. 

...-Dr. Cuyler is entitled to a correction, In 
his article last week, by the omission of quota- 
tion marks, he is made to adopt a remark of 
Governor Dingley as his own—viz.: “A third 
party can never become more than a mere fac- 
tion.” Dr. Cuyler says: 

* Although a non-partisan Prohibitionist I do not 
wish my third party brethren to regard me as 
having uttered that sentiment.” 


...-The Democratic candidate for Governor 
of New Jersey, has, it seems, been trying to 
discredit his Repub!ican opponent, Mr. Howey, 
with the masses by charging that when in 
Congress Mr. Howey voted against the Anti-Chi- 
nere Immigration Bill. The allegation, if true, 
ought tocommeud Mr. Howey. It was an in- 
famous bill, and every man who voted against 
it should be honored therefor. 


...-Lt is greatly to be regretted that the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union should 
divide its energies and its influence by identify- 
ing iself with one of the political parties. If 
its members were vo'ers, there mizht be some 
excuse for its partisan attitude; as it is, it be- 
comes & divisive force in the temperance move- 
ment, which is already too much divided. 


....-A scientific professor in one of our West- 
ern colleges has been doing a bit of ciphering 
over Mr. Henry Clews’s statement, in our issue 
two weeks ago, that oil enough has been taken 
ont of the earth to make a lake as big ax Ontario. 
He says that, at the rate of the present output, 
it would take, at the lowest estimate, sixty thou- 
sand years to fiil the lake. 


...-The Rev. H. A. Hazen asks us to correct a 
slip of the pen in his report to the Oongrega- 
tional Council, published last week, which mekes 
the number of churchmembers in the East 216,- 
118 instead of 266,118, which it should be, 


...-A Methodist minister in Tennessee has 
been arraigned before his Conference on the 
charge of baptizing adead woman. It looks 
hke a case for a commission de lunatico inqui- 
rendo. 

SEX 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to receive, un- 
solicited, such a letter as the followieg, 





from the pastor of the most prominent 
Methodist church in one of the most thriv- 
ing, intelligent, and beautiful cities of the 
West. We add that the paper could have 
been as appropriately read before a Congre- 
gitional, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, 
Reformed Duch, or almost avy other 
denominational body. We ask every one 
whu sees this issue of Taz INDEPENDENT to 
read this letter: 





, Oct. 30TH, 1886. 
New York INDEPENDENT: 

In forwarding the money fer the renewal of 
my subscripvion I take the liberty of sending an 
extract from a paper read a few we ks ago before 
the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of this city. 

Very truly, 





THE PERIODICALS A MINISTER SHOULD READ. 


‘The experience of the writer for sixteen 
years, and comparison of views wi'h many others, 
Jead him to name the New York INDEPENDENT 
as a journal indispensable to any intelligent 
minister, and to be secured in his Jist, however 
small that may be. We need not indorse all its 
views or approve its en ire management. But, 
in the first place, it is orthodox and evangelical 
in tone. Its thirty-two pages, unencumbered by 
petty details or merely local matters, give it the 
opportunity to admit every week a variety of 
articles well written and even elaborated upon all 
the great questions of the day. With its able 
editorials and its carefully edited departments 
on Fine Arts, Biblical Research, Sanitary matters: 
Sunday-schoo!, Music, Science, Lit-rature, Reli- 
gious Intelligence, General News, Missions, 
Personal Matters, Finance, Insurance, Ths 
Home, etc., it is a great weekly magazine. A 
comparison of a single pumber with a number 
of the Century sbows it to have four-sevenths 
as much reading matter as that leading monthly, 
and with fifty-two issues a year instead of 
twelve, it furnishes more than two and one-half 
times as much in a year—an amount equal to 
thirty-six ordinary duodecimo volumes of 500 
pages each, 

“Ics book reviews, so valuable toa minister 
cover a wide range, and are of unusual merit. 
The leading reviews are careful critiques, the 
work of our most prominent scholars, or of men 
whose ability is eminent in the particular lines 
treated by them. The strongest writers of the 
different Churches meet here on a common 
ground. The Methodist reader of the last few 
years has become more familiar with the writing 
of Bishops Gilbert Haven and Hurst than in his 
own Church papers, while Vincent, Ourry» 
Bowne, Warren, and such writers are frequently 
represented. Bishop Foster’s tremendous papers 
on the ‘ Condition of the World and its Outlook’ 
appeared in its columns, and one of Dr. Buck- 
ley’s most valuable and thoughtful papers occu- 
pied a prominent place in its last issue. We 
believe that more brain and culture, especially 
such as are helpful to the minister, can be found 
in its columns in a year than in those of any 
other journal in the world. 

**Tt may seem that a disproportionate promi- 
nence 13 given to THE INDEPENDENT. But upon 
the principle laid down in this paper, that the 
minister needs the best thought in many 
d fferent fields in a form as compact and acces- 
sible as possible, it seems to the writer that the 
journal now under consideration easily leads all 
others. And he shouid be exceedingly glad to 
find any other investment that would yield any 
such returns.” 

Subscription, clubbing terms, etc., will 
be found on page 39. 








READING NOTICES. 


CLAREMONT COLONY 
Offers great .nducenecnots. Send for tree illustrated 
circulars and maps, J. F. Mancha,Claremont, Va.—Ez 


TBE PRIESTLEY CAMEL-HAIRS. 


THE unusually great demana for Camel-Hair Fab- 
rics this season wss foreseen by B. Pricstiey & Co, 
the manufacturers of silk-warp Henrie and we 
have accordingly a variety of their manufacture suf- 
ficient to suit all tastes and adapted to all uses. 

They include a full line of cloths for costumes and 
wraps, and the real India cloth, which is soft, and 

tne Camel]-Hair effect, but not the Uamel-Hair 
touch, teeling just as the real India draperies do, and 
failing, almost with per 4 iaw gracef 

n 

The en novelty, however, is the silk-warp 
Cawel Hair, which 1s developed in hght and heavy 

ei; ally adap’ to wraps 











for costumes. 





Tux Whiting Manufactu: 
water idan bet inlste fo" producti of te 
bat den 4 of all descriptions of 





est 
bh offer at reasonaole prices. 
Wedding presents are a 6 ty with them, 


anne iasanetiseapematiaantily 
GRANULA. 

UR Home GRanvuLa Co.—I desire to express m 
conviction that you are making with your new ana 
improved machinery the best quality of Granula 
ever offered tothe public. My personal and profes- 
sional experience en.bies me to say that Grepuis is 
one of the very best prepared foods that can be used 
for the great majority of iuvalids. either in cases of 
nervous exhaustion or simple dyspepsia attended 
with conetipation. For perso.s in health it will far- 
nish more nutriment in iis best form for the bulk 
used than avy food manutactured. James H. Juck- 
son, M.D., Home Hygienic Instituce, Dansville, N. Y 

ME ad ahi BAA el 2S 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh | pereeable to use. It 
is not a liquid or a snuff. Sc.—Ez, 





NEW YORK TO BOSTON. 


THE Norwich line ot steamboats. leaving Pier 40, 
North River, ior Boston, at 6 Pp. M. daily, offer a pleas- 
ant. comfortable ana cheap trip. mcg arouod 
the Battery and uv the East River, a tine view isl ad 
of the bay. the Statue of L'berty on Bedloe’s Island, 
the Brooklyn Brioge, tue Navy Yard and ths great 


morning. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT. 


One of the most marked of the business changes of 
the nineteenth century has been the con -entration of 
trade into larze houses, whose abundant capital en- 
ables them to dely competition. 

But some p ive firms have advanced a giant 
stride beyond this. By dispensing with middie men 

they pur their eooas directly into the 
bards of the consumer at wholesale prices. 

The Beethoven Piano Organ Co., ot Washington, 
Warre* Co., N. J., use thia direct syetem of dealing, 
and they reportit a magnificent success, as their im- 
mense ~~ { (the larzest in the world), is taxed to 
the uttermost to supoly the demand. 

We take pleasure in recommending all who wanta 
ood Piano or Or, at wholesale figure. to write 
bem before purchasing, 7’ have no connection 

with any other piano or organ house in Washington. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE HORSES, 


EvERY one who owns a horse will do well to investi- 
gate the horse collar made by tne American Horse 
Cuilar Co., whose adyertigement appears in our cole 
umnes; but we wish especially to call th» attention of 
business houses and corporations whv use large num- 
bers of horses toit. Tnis compapy claims to makea 
collar ot original design, comb:nipg at the same time 
the greatest lizhtuess and comfort for the animal 
with th strength and durability, in 
fact a collar for every and all purposes 
which wilt enable the animal to accomplish the 
gryatent amount of work with the least wear and tear 

© himself and harness. That Mr. Henry Bergh u 











1. It 16 clarmed 
for the invention, that by reducing the flow of biood 
to the brain throuch pressure on the carotid artery, 
the normal condi'ion for sleep is produced and a 
natural sleep follows Mr, Pear] hae beer long known 
to us as the successful conductor of ap Art School at 
Uaion Squere, ard he gives as a guaranty of the 
merits of tbe invention bis experien:e in relieving 
his own suffering and that of wapy known to him. 
As it is cove wy, 0, 8. patents it must be harm- 
1 ss, at least, and if it will relieve even the common 
fore of sleeple-suess, it will prove a boon to many 
sufferers. 





— ccaiaenipemeaaninall 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Whiting Mf’g Co., 


Silversmiths, 
Union Square and 16th St. 





STERLING 


EXCLUSIVELY, 


Our latest productions are now 
on exhibition, and will commend 
themselves for beauty of design 
and unequaled workmanship. 





HUMANE HORSE OWNERS. 


We respectfully call your attention 1o“HALL’S PAT- 

ENT BREAST COLLAR,” and its common-sense 
adaptability for either light or heavy draft purposes, 
From many similar testimonials in our possession we 
publish one from the well-known firm of EF. RIDLEY 
& Sons, this city, the owners of over 100 horses, who 
write: 
‘¢ WE HAVE BEEN USING FOR OVER TWO 
YEARS ‘HALL’S PATENT BREAST COL- 
LAR,’ AND CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND 
iT TO ALL HUMANE PERSONS.” 


the comfort of their horses, and will upon request 
men to measure them for our collar 


AMERICAN HORSE COLLAR CO., 
33 Warren : treet. 


"s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Boot’ basieat 10 Use, and Cheapest. 





















wiendaSnerliny Fever, ac. 80 canta 
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REAL LACES. 


An unequaled and rare ex- 
hibit of FALL NOVELTIES in 
Fine Lace now open, Antique 
Venise, Bizantin, Point Sicil- 
lien, Serine, Antique Alencon, 
Duchesse and Point Veils, 
Scarts, Flouncings and Trim- 
ming Lace for Evening Dress 
and Wedding Crousseaux. 





japanese, Canton and Escu- 
rial Wrepes, Plain Wolored, 
Striped and Fancy Brocade 
Silks, Satins and Veluets. 

Also, White Silks and Sat- 
ins, specially manufactured for 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


Devaderay f oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


For several years tne Hvening Post has 
published just previous to each election a 
list of candidates for office to be voted for 
at the city of New York, with comments 
upon their fitness for the places for which 
they have been uamed. Such a list was 
publisned this year, and it is apparent from 
the comments that there has been no im- 
provement in the character of the nominees 
over that of those of previous years, Most 
of the candidates are spoken of either as 
new men having no public experience, or, 
if they have held office before, as being un- 
fit for re-election. If such a commentary 
had been prepared in respect to the candi- 
dates for office throughout the State of New 
York, or, indeed, generally throughout 
the country at the recent elections, 
the general result would probably have 
been similar. While here and there 
a candidate is nominated of high 
character and ability, and of large experi- 
ence in public affairs, it must be admitted 
that under the present system of nomina- 
ting candidates, particularly for legislative 
positions, neither character, ability nor 
experience appears, in most cases, to be 
considered essential, With many nomina- 
ting conventions the first, and in some ap- 
parently the only, question in respect to a 
candidate’s eligibility is his ability to con- 
tribute large amounts of money to the cost 
of his own election and the expenses of the 
campaign. The only public consideration 
involviag any public question which we 
have seen suggested as a ground for the 
selection of any candidate for the New 
York legislature this year has been wheth- 
er or not the person suggested as a candi- 
date would support for the office of United 
States Senator the present incumbent. 

The truth is that the custom of special 
legislation, particularly in the State of 
New York, has reached such an extraor- 
dinary development that not only very few 
general laws are enacted from year to year, 
but the people at large have ceased to ex- 
pect much general legislation. Candidates 
for the legislature are not nominated for 
the purpose of carrying through any gen- 
eral legislation. When selected with any 
view to their ability to effect legislation at 
all, it is with a view to their ability to 
bring about special legislation, relating to 
their immediate constituents, ur to some 
special interests in their own locality. The 
result is that the general character of the 
men selected as candidates for the legisla- 
ture has steadily deteriorated in recent 
years. While almost every state legislature 
at the present time contains a few men of 
considerable force, the general standard of 








ability of the men sent to the legislatures 1s 
quite mediocre. 

There are several subjects of very pres- 
sing importance in respect to which legis- 
lation should be had this winter at Albany. 
In the first place there ought to be a com- 
prehensive and efficient general law put- 
ting a stop to the improper use of money 
at elections. Tnis is now the greatest 
menace to free institutions in this couvtry. 
The election law of New York is now - 
most respects admirable. There is at the 
present time in the State of New York very 
little illegal voting at elections and almost 
no fraudulent alteration of the returns. 
The vote as cast is substantially the legal 
vote of the people of the state, and the re- 
sult as announced is the result of the vote as 
itis cast. Bat the amount of money which 
is now used corruptly to influence votes, 
and the amount which, having been paid 
to party managers as contributions for 
legitimate campaign expenses, is appro- 
priated by the party managers to their 
own use, is very large. Every candidate 
for office is assessed in amounts propor- 
tioned to the impurtance of the place which 
he seeks. It is commonly understocd that 
a candidate for a judgesnip in a court of 
records or for Congress, in the neighbor. 
hood of New York City at least,is expected 
to contribute, as a condition of his nomi- 
nation, from $10,000 to $25,000. No ac- 
count of this money ‘s given nor expected. 
Prubably most candidates do not wish to 
kro wv how their contribution is spent. The 
public have no means of ascertaining how 
it is spent; but it is p2rfectly apparent 
that the tutul amount contributed to the 
expenses of a political campaign in 
receat years, far exceeds the legiti- 
mate expenses of the election. The sur- 
plus is either spent for iilegitimate pur- 
poses. or the persons who are entrueted 
with its distribution embezze it. Such a 
condition of affairs is simply intolerable, 
and aremedy for it is not difficult. The 
state might pay for the legitimate expenses 
of an election out of the muney received 
by general taxation, and absolutely pro- 
hivit any other expenditures for any pur- 
p se connected with an etection. If, after 
providing for tbe necessary expenses of an 
election, the state were to prumibit any 
o'her expenditures except by the persons 
who are not candidates for office, probubly 
the end desired would be attained. Or the 
Eng! sb system —_ be adop’ed, under 
which, after each Parliameutary election, 
ail the candidates—both those who have 
been successful and those who bave been 
defeated—are obliged to furnish and publish 
an itemized account of their disbursements 
in the election, uoder oath. The Eoglish 
newspapers after the last election were ‘lied 
with such accounts. The result ot such a 
system is that English Parliamentary elec- 
tions, although still expensive, have in re- 
cent years substantially ,ceased to be cor- 
rupt. 

Another matter which the New York 
legislature this winter ought to take in 
hand and regulate is the present condition 
of tae State [nsolvent laws. Tuis is a sub- 
ject which ought to be regulated by Con- 
gress. The question of a bankrupt act 
has been before Congress now for many 
years, but the same tendencies which pre- 
vent geueral legislation in state legislatures 
Operates to a considerable ex’ent in Con- 
gress, and no bankrupt act has been passed. 
Many of the states, however, have insol- 
vent acts of their own, under which the 
estates of insolvent debtors are distributed 
among their creditors aad wound up equit- 
ably and with expedition. The present 
condition, however, ef the insoivent laws 
of the state of New York is as objection- 
able as possible. An insolvent debtor has 
full liberty to make any preferences among 
his creditors that he sees fit. This alone is 
a subject of grave abuse, and in most states 
is pronibited by statute. Moreover, in New 
York the Courts set aside assignments tor 
the benefit of creditors upon very technical 
grounds. It is quite a difficult thing fora 
firm which has been in active business and 
has become insolvent to make an assign- 
ment which will hold water. It the as- 
signment itself is unobjectionable, any 
transfer of property, however trifliag, made 
shortly before the assignment, is often 
made the basis for settiag aside the assign- 
ment. Moreover a judgment creditor, by 
bringing a suit to set aside an assignment, 
obtains a lien upon the estate of the 
debtor whica entitles him to a preference 
over other creditors, so that it often 
happens that an assignment made by a 
debtor giving preferenc2s 1s set aside at 
the suit of another creditor who was not 
preferred, but who, by the fact of his 
bringing his suit to set aside the assign- 
ment, himself obtains an equally objec- 
tionable preference. There are firms of 
jawyers in the city of New York who sub- 
stantially make it their business, whenever 
an assignment is made, to hunt for flaws in 
it, and then to induce creditors to allow 
toem to bring suits to set aside the assign- 
ment, on a fee con:ingent upon success. 
Toe result is that great delay occurs in 
winding up insolvent estates, and creditors 
not only suffer the ordinary loss incident 
tu their deptor’s insolvency, but are unrea- 
sonably detained in receiving even tke div- 
idends to which they are ealitied. Toe 
continuance of such a system in the lead- 
ing commercial state ia the Union works 
incalculable injury to the gencral interests 
of trade, 





There are numerous other subjects which 
call for wise and experierced general legis- 
lation in New York. Until some means 
are devised, however, fcr the suppression 
of the immense amount of special legisla- 
tion which now takes plac>, probably very 
little useful general legislation can be hoped 
for, but the subjects which we have above 
referred to should certainly receive imme- 
diate attent'on at the hands of the legis- 
lators just elected. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue falling off in the demand for moncy 
torspeculative purposes, and theless urgent 
demand for currency from the interior, has 
tended to an easier condition in the money 
market, which has enabled borrowers to 
secure their wants with less difficulty tha 
was experienced for the past few weeks. 
Tne arrivals of gold this week have been 
much heavier than was expected, and the 
fact that further shipments hither are prob- 
able has a beneficial influence in strengtb- 
ening confidence. Atthe principal interior 
financial centers money has ruled firm with 
a good demand for accommodation from 
all classes of borrowers. The country ap- 
pears to be wellsupplied with currency for 
present requirements, and the movemeat 
of funds has been moderate. Call loans at 
tbe Stock Exchange and b:nkers’ balances 
have been available at *}@6 percent., with 
business chicfly at 5@54. There has been 
a fair demand for commercial paper, but 
discounts are without quotable change. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 6@ 
64 per cent. discount, four months at 6@ 
64, and good single-named paper at 7@9. 

STUOK MARKET. 


There has been a subdued temper to the 
transactions 2f the stock market through- 
out the week, while business has been dull 
and without importaat f:ature. Tne public 
ceremonies in tue celebration of the unveil- 
ing of tue siatue of Liverty Evligntening 
the Wurld, engaged public attention to 
such an extent tnat business was aimust 
wholly suspended; as a consequence the 
dealings of the Stock Exchange were some- 
what restricted. Election day also inter- 
fered, owing to the excitement and great in- 
terest there is felt in the Mayoralty con- 
test. Fluctuations have been without sig- 
nificance except to indicate the lack of out- 
side interest and room character of the 
trading. Good stocks are held firmly; and 
this fact imparts a firm undertone; but the 
** bulls” have been disinclined to under- 
tuke any progressive movement for an ad- 
vance. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

The business of the Government bond 
market sympathized very much with that 
of the stock market. Prices were firm, but 
the demand was light. Tne following are 
the closing quotations: 











Aaken, Bid. Asked, 
43ge, 1891, rem.... 111 1% Ourrency 66, °%.126% — 
4098, 189). Coup...111% 111% y 6a. °95.127 pa 

(90). reg@...... 1x85 aoe jurrency 66, "97 1313 > 
lvdi, coup... LB = t 6a. "%H.1i4ig = 
ree per cents.1v0 —|Ourrency te, "W.136 = 











BANK STOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 



































Bid, Asked, Bid. Asked, 
eric’... ......168 — |Mechsnics’....... 16456 166 
cap K. 13646 — |Mercar‘ile ......130 — 
Butch’s & Drov’s.160  — 2 = 
Broadway....... 287 29 = 
Chase 7 166 
173 - 
_ 3536 
125 210 
r 225 os 
ay i es = 
VCP. 20.0 - - 
Eleventh Ward..llo — _ 
Nation’L...1200 — 160 
Fourth Nation’) 135 187} 110 
Pifth Avenue.....700  — 
Fuiton............183 1 - 
German Amer’n. 16 — - 
Gallaun. we _ 
90 = on 
Wb - 
a 140 
OVEF...40..-.- 167 _ 120 
tmo’t’s & Trad‘s..300 en’ 
seegeccosscee eee 6 UR 


Oni 
Unit'd States Natwi 


2,51 


139 
Leather Man’t....19 
Manhattan 7 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City bank s was increased last week $929,- 
100, and it now amounts to $6,398,675. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $153,200, an increase 
in specie of $851,800, an increase in legal 
tendersjof $200,900, an increase in net de. 
posits of $494,400, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $11,500. The following table 


gives figures in detail: 
Legal Net 
Bankes, Loans. Specie. Tenaers. Deposits, 
New York. .810,510,00¢ 2,080,000 $460,000 89.560.000 
Manh’n Co. 8,784,000 1,913,000 143.000 
Merchants’. 
Mechanics’. 8,034,000 —_1,873,0v0 334,000 





America,... 11,436,600 2,147,600 847,800 8,993,200 
Phenix..... 8,736,000 700,000 86,000 2,980,000 
~ eee 9,492,310 2,952,100 268,000 1’, 094.200 
Tradesm’n's 2,597,000 410,600 147.800 2,260,000 
Fulton....... 1.284.100 626.990 69.600 1,613,000 
Chemical... 17,963,100 8,428,300 «352,80 —-21,343.100 
Mer. Exch.. 3,015,300 617.5u0 171,500 8,310,409 
Gallatin..... 6,289,300 1,132,100 418,810 5,319,800 
B'tcb& Dro. 1,796,900 347.900 79,500 —«1,772,100 


Mech & Tra. 1,520,0u6 102,000 200,980 1,704.0c0 


Greenwich.. 1,164,500 140,600 182.990 1,192,300 
Lea. Manuf. 3,482,700 584,900 90,800 2,707,100 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,167,300 274,500 54,100 1,119,900 
St’'teof N.Y. 3,721,100 480,200 255,100 = 8.679.890 


























Am. Ex. 15,483,800 2,632,000 704,000 12,536,000 
Commerce.. 18,797,304  2.753.6u0 810.770 =: 18, 99,600 
Broadway 4,319,900 985,80 18*,109 4,418.900 
Mercantile.. 6.530.510 1,436,600 367,100 9,111,100 
Paci fic.. 2,360,200 651, 190,2 0 2.786 700 
Republic. 7,004,800 1,896.60 393,890 6.992.400 
Chatha 4.470 700 88 |, 264,000 4.744.310 
People's. 1 ( sil40 138,100 2,461.6 
ica. 3.169. 49 ',500 1.700 4,679,306 
Hanover 9,099,100 2,637,890 628,700 10,39 40 
rving..... 8,116,000 59, 00 3,800 2.9 8.000 
Citizene’ 2.416,00) 815,100 137,100 8,041,700 
Naseau..... 2.5 353.000 1.300 994.0 
Varket.. 8.074.700 717.44 93.400 2,689,000 
8t. Niebolas 2.014 000 76.000 85,60 -768 9M 
Gorn, Exca, eiszon 788-300 © Sod.oon 8 380800 
rp Exch. 6, 785.5 A 
Continenta]. 4,91¢,800 924,000 £28,500 5,717.90 
Orienta).... 061.100 18 :, 00 £59 90 950.160 
Imp @ Tra. 19,493.90 4,816,900 75.90) = =—- 1,699,100 
_ 7,928.9.0 59 ',700 830,8. 22,153,400 
Rant hi iver ey . # ay 4 ar 
t River.. 1,159,00 600 36. 
Fourtn St. 17.160.600 3,878 Sin) 583,000 =: 17.890, 110 
Centra) Nat. &.72)W00 1,700.000 605.00N 9 290,006 
Second Nat. 38,167.400 697.30) 265000 3.656.000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,956.2 1,494,400 295.100 6,042,600 
First Nat’l.. 18,738,200 4.951.000 459, 19,537."'00 
Third Nat.. 4.849.0-u 1,298, lie 101,800 f.05%.500 
N.Y.NtL Ex. 3.4200 49,709 131,40 1,119,700 
PV ...00 600 312.000 295.000 2.276.000 
N.Y.County 2.388.000 233.30 204.100 2,760, 600 
Ger.-Amer... 2,535,300 284.390 82.800 2.2/7.0 
© 3 253,000) ’ 162.20 4,173,900 
Fiftb Ave 8,128,100 759.100 61.30 3,197.40 
an 2.289 Iu) 230.000 340'.000 838.000 
Germania... 2,456,100 136, 338,000 1.8 2,000 
U. 8. Nat’ 4.311.100 1.14430 26 000 4.441,100 
Lincoln N'l 2.672.500 618.100 202,800 3. 11,000 
Garfield Nat 1.537,810 284.900 131,790 7, 
Fifth 385 600 187,600 14 60 
bE. Metrup. 3.758.60. 723,200 230.6" 3.918 400 
Wert Sid 1.678,300 870,.An 000 2.1 +,00u 
Seaboard... 1 885.700 379,800 64.8L0 1,830, 81 
Sixth Nat'l. 1.717,600 824,00 355,900 92: 500 
Total. ...8341,401,800 $75,631,200 817,' 49.5.0 8349,128,100 
Dee. inc Ine 





q Inc 
Comparisons $153,200 $851,890 $200,900 444.400 
Clear ngs for the wees endiux Oct. 30th... $625.098.064 45 
0. 2, a  t- ae 8 
ances forthe weekending Oct. Suth... : : 
-_ do. do. do. Oct. 23d,.... 27,767,549 66 

















DIVIDEND. 

The American Exchang? National Bank 
bas declar da dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable N ivemher 1st. 

Tne C-unons of tne Galvestrn, Harris- 
burg, and San A»to: io (Westera D vision), 
firat mortgage, 5 per cent. bnd:, due No- 
vember Ist, are 'wirg paid at the office of 
the Southern P efic Co. in this city. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


BUY AND SELL 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, SWILZERLAND, NOR- 
WAY, DENMAKK, SWEDEN, HOLLAND 
AND AUSTRALIA, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


IN STERLING, 
BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
And in Francs, in Martinique and Gaudaloupe. 





Make Telegraphic Trans- 
fers of Money. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in the United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the United 
States on foreign countries, 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


oO Gomme Ste 
JoNE T see 
roan gu Sth of since Ni 
D 
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Hr gou hare soar to AC 
D. §. 1 JOHNSTON é SON, 


oe 
THIS PAPER. 8T.PA 


G0, 70, Blo. ; 





Enmwetsbure« lowa, incorpora a paid-up 

capita) of $606,000, and 875, surplus, 

witb branches at Hurop and Mauichell, D: 

offer first Mortgage ow’ nD. 

Dako’ ~~. Neb., both Principal and Interest 
r 


0 years, 
secu: oy Mo | deposited with the Mer- 
cantile Trust to. N v t alec issues Demand 


ces 
8. Orme! Kmmetsbarg. lowa. 
vs Ormsby, v.Pr.,” 1450 aaa tiles N. ¥- 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Mieeellaneous 

peg oy 
m in. ar’ e 1 

tion. Investment securities a specialty. 


Private Wires to Chicago, Beston and Philadelphis. 
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TO HOLDERS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS: 


We have prepared, and will 
mailtoany address upon re- 
quest, a list of bonds into 
which Governments may be 
safely converted, and the 
income thereby increased. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 





Through the 
und and Reliable 


NVE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 


* Breslin LAWRENCE, KAN. © 
AID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ms Cnoteees tet portga ge Farm Loans, also the 
Coen 's Ten Year Debentures, based upon #3 


ST ;. 


aid up Capital and Assets of over 
sses. 11 years’ Experience with absolute satis- 


j 
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) 

) 
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faction to over 1500 Investors. Send for circulars, 
) forms and full information. Braneh OMees in N.Y. 
) 
| 
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Bi 
City&Albany. N.¥.Office, 137 B’way,€.C. Hine & Son,Ag's 
vA FARM LOANS. 
REFERENCES: tev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL.D., , cress 
Rutger's College., New Brunswick. N. J; 
tere’ and Traders’ Nat’: B’k., N. 
B’k, St. Paul; THE INDEPENDENT, N Y. ‘Twe ve years 
in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DOUBLE 
their yearly income by inveeting their savings with 
me_ All are pieased with my loans and manner of do- 
ing Yuriness. Circuiar and pew wap of Datota pans 
FREE to any who have fundsto loan. Address E. 
‘ GAT «8, Pres’t. Merchants’ Bauk, Grand Furks, D. T 
, (Mention this paper.) 


, acces 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER. CuLQ., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loaps on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount 
of the loaa. Iuterest 8 per cent., vayable semi-annu- 
ally by couvons, Int~rest and principal collected 
i remitted by us without charg’. 

All lowns receive our careful persenal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorney 
, Neve per cent. !0ins on choice Denver ity prop- 
; erty. County. and School Sonds for sale. 

Part.es wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bana of North America, New 
York, for ourcredit. Write for particulars. 

Highest references east and west. 

HAYDEN & DICKINSO! 
Banwers, Denver, Colo. 


F M MILLS. Pres’ . RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM ‘WOWELL. Ficsmere 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BARK, 


DES MOINES, I 
, Paid-uo Capital, dng — 
, New York correspondent: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful attention givento all 
coi respondence. 














H. MERRIFTELD. Prest R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARYW LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 

° Correspondence solicited. 


“= 







Re ferences. 

Vermont National Pans... Ganacanadiact Brattleboro’, Vt 
People’s Nationa) Bank 

4 Windbam Co, Savings Bank. VNewfane, ? 
Mi ee a 
I pen ‘ lier, ** 
#i ¥ Waitcomb , Plaine Mase 
tlias B. Reed. Eed........++....000+ eeccce “Sharon, Conn. 








; SAFEST OF ALL 


| INVESTMENTS, 


Guavantecd Virst Mertaage Bonds, 7 to 8 

per ceut. Semi-Annual [ntcrest. Nexotiated by 
he M inneapolis Mortgage and Investment Company, 

sums of 00 and upward. Promp pt payment 
of Eynciosl and Interest Poupons, , guaranteed 
remitted to lender witbou' Best Loca- 
Union. Fiiteen years’ experience. 
Wide connections. Refer to the Con- 
. nd for form, circular and refer- 
ences beiore you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, Oct. 7th, 1886, 
Tothe Holders ot the Mortgage Bonds on 
the lines of the Wabash, St. Louis and 


Pacific Railway East of the Mississippi 
River. 


Ly order to perfect qecpnanmente for pay ting inter- 
est in accordance with the plan propused by the un- 
dersivned Purchat mmittee, as modified by the 
mitiee revreseuting the bondholders, it 18 Imper- 
ative that alimit of time should be fixed for the assent 
of bonabotders, 

The undersigned therefore give uotice that the 
- bondholders v ho desire to accept the provosition of 
the committee avd to avail of its advantages Lust 
Sign toe books now ag at the office, 195 Broadway, 


on in the 
" Ample capital. 
oregationa list 





before November 10t 
f JAMES F. JOY, } 
» y A A HUBBARD, Puroebasing 
‘ EDGAR T. WELL , j Comatctes, 
O. D. ASHLEY 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND eaves ugeT cO., 


eure re © 
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o counties containing 13,582 fa’ 

improved jand, and a papalation 

















iniormation and references. DAKOTA 
T COMPANY, Grand Forks, Dakota, 








A. S. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITLES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


A NET 6% 
INCOME. 


Fidelity loan and Trust Co., 


Offers to investors, at par and interest, its bonds 
b aring 6 per cent. (semi-annual) interest secured by 
mortgages on improved real estate deposited with the 


Meiropolitan TrushCo, of Nev York, 


TRUSTEE. 

THESE BONDS ($1,000) ARE ISSUED 1N SERIES 
OF 831,000, EACH ISSUE HAVING AN INDEPEN- 
DENT MURTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING 
OVER 8140.00 OF PROPERTY, AND ARE RECOM- 
MENDED AS A SUPERIOR INVESTMENL FOR 
TRUST AND SIMILAR FUNDS FOK WHICH 
SAFETY IS THE FI&sST REQUISITE. 

Full information and bonds for sale at offices of 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treas., 


7 Nessau st., N.Y. 


JOHN PATON & CO., 


Financial Agents, 
52 William St., N. Y. 


(Ae a 8% 


aranteed First Mor' rigage B. Bee 8. aotyes 3 
ei cent. semi-annua nte , t pay- 
ment of principal and interest remitted ‘tree ot 


and 








charge- D8 secured on R tate in Minne. 
a) Olis or improved tarmsin Minvesota, Lowa, or 
akots, worth three to six times the loan, uoon 
selected locations. Re:er to National Bank of Com- 


merce, apnetpenie, &, ane 


ly. 
fore a BAKER vart 


rms ond particulars to 


BAKER Reo Fe d Mo er 
AUINN APOLIN ‘Mina.. or 
AML. RB. MacLEAN, 48 Exchange PL. New York 





diltesbarre and Western R’y Co., 
FirstMortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


DUE 1926, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND 
JULY, IN NEW YORK, 


This road is any miles“in length, traverses a rich 
section of State of Pennsylvania, and connects at e 
Western terminus with the Pennsylvania R. R. 
Watsontown, aod at the Eastern terminus with ‘the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R. R, at Shick- 
— nap and is bondei atthe low rate of $20,0W per 
mule. 


We offer for sale a limited amount of these bonds 
For further particulars apply to 


MILLS, ROBESON & SMITH, 


96 Broadway. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Itis well ere that the City of St. Paul, Minne- 
oun. is assured 1 of a rapid growth from now on. It 
is to-day he fi d 


cial and Railroad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 


real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ew 

te security for from six to eight per cent. Refer 
ences My $ 2aul and Bast if desired. 
8S. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


DIVIDEND. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NallonaL Pause. 
125 Bkoapway, NEw York, Oct. z6th, 1886. § 
VHE BOARD OF DIRECT'«‘RS HAVETHIS 
day declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CEN T., pa; able November Ist. proximo. 
Transfer books close to-day »nd re oven November 
8th, DUMONT CLAREE, Cashier. 




















OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PaciFIC Compare.) 
No. 23 BroaD Ss. - (MuEEs BUILDIS ) 


EW 26th, 1896 
orrons DUE NOVEMBER ist. 1886, FRO 
the tollowing bonds, wili be paid on and atcer 
tbat date at this office 
Galveston, Hernebure and Sen Antonio, (Western 


ivision) first mort: 

Division) iret mon eOrHY HOVKINS, Treasurer. 
HE METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK OF 

P2= MerEP NEW SOR TN 1QUIE 


Thy 
T. 3UTB, am 
The Board of Du qotors of this nent} sah THI8 D. 
deciared a divid offer, N of is pens pent, out of capital apes 


my yt at its 0 on and after 

ay why Fe, ~| record upon 
poasaptatpon on of certificates of stock, that the payuent 
may be stamped thereon. 


Trausfer books will close Oct. 12th and reopen Nov 
Ist. GEO. J. MoGOUREEY. | 








MoxrtTeaGE Co: 
>? ecaw BT. 
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NE: 
CONTINENTAL 3 Youg. Oct 4 


Nassau Street, New es ¥. SPENCER. 








UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 

This company is a lega! depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, admunistrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tis companya convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLI38, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. W. PHELIS, JOAN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COUPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD owes ING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, URAS. 8.5 

M. BUCKINGHAM. WILLia™ Roche FULLER 
HE ‘RY £.LAWKENGE. ALEXANDEK E. OBR. 


HENRY A,” THORNELL, mecrewry. 
OUIS G. BAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866 

’ We offer ABO}. Tre SECU- 

AS GOV T RITY. on Iwproved Farms, Ln- 
terest 7 per cent. - collected aid sent 


« the funds of any cther boure in the 
state, and without the less of a doilar., RKef.: Nation. 
~ German-American Bank. St. Paul: Capital B2,0(,- 
“ For other references and particulars, ad- 

rers 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 
Satety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 
Addrees 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


Jacksvuvville, Ll. 


Weekly Mlarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(Fer the Week endine Saturday, Oct, 30, 1886.) 



















COFFEE. 
Ds cicecabeoweewendons i won Ge 
a SS 
ececceceeoesscoceee Gan 
Pees 
_ 2 re 10 @18 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest......- eoeel9 @75 
Japan, EE FC 
Young Hyson, ‘ © sstessecesdes OF 
Hyson, EE 
English Breakfast, m istestviecsee Gee 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes... ....eesee0005 6 3-18E Cg 


SM Riacccensccveccesevcevens 61g @ 





Powdered...... ccccccee 656 a6 5- 6 
Granulated, Standard . soeecouee 5% a6 
NN Msi diechneoteacnden es big a5 9-16 
Extra C White. jacenaneennceenns 5\y@ E44 
Eten OC TeloW. . cccccccccccccccs 5@5 1 16 
SN ss cab sdehnescoedesseennses —@i 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........35 @40 
toPrime..... ---27 @33 
Porto Rico, Ponce, rrime to Choice.. 30 @42 
Barbadoes, 1n bbds.......... . ..+.- —- @-— 
Sugar House Biack, Strap............ — @i4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy,No. 1, # bbI., (200 soe $24 00 
“ SeaCoast, No.2 “  ..... s00 ww 


Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxs, # tb. . — 


a Shredded, 1 Ib. ers per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, i Se 10 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box....... 18 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade.. 5 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade..............-.. 5 40 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade.......... 5 25 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 25 
XXX 8t Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat...... .. 5 45 
Pas ry White ee TC 
Winter Wheat, Roller tiene jineswuces. 2 ae 
Brilliant XXX Family............ om 
AA XX Family, Choice Wintcr Wheat... —— Ff 
XX Fancy Winter Wheut.............--- oe 
Gvod Value, XX Family Winter Wheat. eee 
Kye Flour, Fancy Srate Superfine......... 4 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 
ee bo weal Flour, cases, = 


seer 


GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
Ungraded Red.............8— 79 B— 88 
Be. BRB scscsccces peat 
ane bad 


a 4544@— 4° 
Ungraded ........6.-e000 4444 @— 46 
White, No 2,...cceseceesssom™ — @Q— 47 
Oar nite, Ni 1 
Br L-cocccccccccccee™ = 
— @— 3% 
= 33 





BEANS : 
Medéums.......00eee00008 = 
BB. cc cce-crgcccccccces = = 


Green, prime, Bousd....» 


1 05 





MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Bran. 40 Ibs..........000..8 = 
Shorts, 60 Iba ........ cece 
Micdling, 80 to 100 mB xv’ — 10 


icdtane enh 
p= Feed . 





GAY AND STRAW. 


Gay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs ..... -—85 @— 
Hay, No.2, “ oceee —TU @ — 80 
Hay, No.8, * “ eoee oe 60 O— — 
Gay, Shipping o ecccreeee —50 @ — 55 
Hay, Clover paid ---45 @ — 55 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ os eee —69 @ — 65 
Straw. long os eseeceee th @& — 70 
Straw, short eetak ---50 @— — 
Straw, Oat bed esse» 45 «@ — 55 
Straw, Wheat . eceecseem— @— 45 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork * 

re ooeee-# 9 75 @ 10 50 

Ex Prime........... ..« 10 00 @ 10 25 

Se eee « 1450 @ 16 50 

EN <casdaneneane «e.ee 13875 @ 14 00 
Breer: 

Extra India Mess, od tee. 12 00 @ 14 00 

Extra, in bbls.. . 500 @ 700 
Cur Mgats: 

Smoked Hams...... coe 2 @ 114 

“ Shoulders........ 6%{@ 7 
DresseD Hogs ..... cml bad 5% @ 6% 
UTTER. 

Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ...— @ 81 
Prime Creamery, tubs.. wor: 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs... diniiulate ane 25 @ 27 
oo Oo: dinary’ to good, tubs. . ---15 @ 18 
Bakers’...... Kedbeeacee neues ses coved @ MU 


Fancy Cream, small, new............-— @ 138% 






Fine State Factory..... ... et eseeeee= @ 11 
English Dairv.......... ‘peakendtihed wed — @ 18 
Pineapple, iarge size, 4 in case. — @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case. aoaita — @3 25 


Schweitzer American, #@ tb.........ce00- 15 
saky 

Wooden pails, 29 Ibe. net weight 

fherces 

Half bbla |. 


eee tee teeeee 








Wooden tubs of 60 lbs ........... cocee OMS 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 22 @ 23 
OS EE ELE, 
Western, fresh- laid in <teeeen cos a Ge ae 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ...—10 @— 14 
Philadc!phia, Springs...........-12}¢ a— 16 


State and Western, Springs. ... 
Fowls. ..- e 
SG ONRsac 25100000 0.608000% —¥y 
NE Gerrans \scaachasahas sooo ld @— 16 


(KURTA LEX 
Potatoes, new, prime, per bbl......$1 80@1 87 





Peewee eee eeneeee 


6 BWEEE, cccccccccsccccevcce 75@2 00 
I: MI ios. 09600600000 60080 1 75@3 50 
Cabbage, per 100.........-++- - 3 00@5 00 
Tomatoes, per buth.........++6 «« T@:i 00 
Ca: ‘umbers, per 100......0. cosceese T5@1 00 
Cauliflower, pr bol..........+00+6 1 OU@3 50 


Squash, Hubbard, per ob. 





Turpips, per Dbi........eeecececeee 75@1 50 
Bees, per 100 bunches........... oe §=60— @1 25 
RRR errr - .«« 3 00@4 00 
CONS, WHE GO. ccc nccasccceces eeeee 1 OO@1 50 
Pampkine, per 060...0 .ccrcce «-eeee 4 00@6 00 
Cranberriez, C»pe God, per crate... 1 75@2 25 
a Jersey, per crate ..... 75@1 50 
DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwin, per bbl...... eoee 1 F0@ 2 00 
** .P ppins, per bb).... ...... F0@1 75 

$6 Gr-evivg-, Tf Se 1 75@ 2 25 

Pears, Barulette, So 40 @7 00 
‘6  Beckel, per bbi........ ..400 @7 00 
“ Sheldon ...... «........4 00 @ 5 00 

Grapes, Curcords, per lb.......... 24@ 4 

© DE, POE Bie sk0saree ‘ 8@ 

“ = =6Ctawba,per ib......... se a B@ 4} 
Chestnuts, ver oush.............. 4 00@8 OU 
Qui.ces, per bbl., eS | | 

DUMESTIC DRIED FXUIT. 

Applee, dried, State, fine cut.... ... esoes- «8 

” eVvapuraced ; 

Fancy Whive, 50 Ib. boxec........ ooce LOK 

Cherries, pitted, 1866 9nsnessnssoenee coccookh 


Peaches, evaporated 
aya low Peeled, 50- Ib, boxes. ase bys, 


Fancy — Unpecled * si “ osaeue 
onan 
Peaches, ar, Unpeeled, ‘a 1885... —@ 5g 
Pears, evaporated, 20 Ib, boxes...... . | —@19:4 


Raspberiies, evaporated, in »0 ib. DxXi........ 
Blackberrics, dried, in ’50 ib. boxes. . ere 
Woortleverries, iu 50 lb. poxes............. 9 


WOOL » MARKET. 


OunI0, PENN., and W. Va— Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed Fleece... 30@33 
No. 1 -83@34 
No. 2. * o .81@82 
New York State, Micu., Wis., and Inp.— 





xX, - above, Washed Fieece........47@80 
No. 1 ©. neconcae 
No. 2. 6 bd cececeeeSU@81 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Suoerior ....... a 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washea........ coceesseben ee 
Se uwashed........2..ceccee- 24@26 
ones AND Dh ye oe one StaTEs.— 
pwasbed clothing 
os ae 19@25 


GREATAMERICAN 


t et ag > nduee a 
ere ow's ur time to 
x fed 


a. ap | for our — 
ea d Coffees, and secure 
. Seautiful Gold Ba Band or Moss 
‘ose China Tea 
Go rollet in sates 
= Sa ane Tip Hic AL CO., 
4 7 
Po Soa ari 8 cauy Be ew York. 


PRESCRS ANN MATERIALS, 
URGH WELLS & CO’ 


“Strong Siat ” ¢ a and Cobh abinets, Chases, Stands, to, 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


TueEre was a slight falling off in the busi- 
ness of the dry goods market during the 
past week, which may be attributed in a 
measure to the continued mild weather that 
has been experienced, and also to the liberal 
purchases that took place in tke early part 
of the month. The interest that is felt in 
local politics is not without its irfluence to 
retard the activity of the market, which, 
coupled with the attractions of the unveiling 
of the Bartholdi statue, isenough to call a 
halt for a short time. The prospects, how- 
ever, are none the less encouraging for the 
future, and there is no doubt that as soon as 
the excitement of election day is over there 
will be a resumption of the progressive ele- 
ment that has characterized the market so 
much oflate. Alullin the active buying 
wasto be expected, where the combined in- 
fluences named were brought to bear on 
the transactions of tke market. But as 
soon as the excitement subsides and the 
weather gets colder, the needs of the con- 
sumer will make themselves felt. Through- 
out the week the demand for seasonable 
goods was chiefly in small quanti- 
ties, but the transactions were nu- 
merous and resulted in a fair business 
when taken altogether. Manufacturers 
made liberal deliveries of staple cotton 
goods to exporters and jobbers, and there 
was a steady movement ia hosiery, knit 
underweur, etc., on account of previous 
transactions. There was also a continua- 
tion of the activity lately noticed in some 
descriptions of spring goods; and while 
there was not the least tendency towsrd 
speculation in this connection, some very 
liberal orders for plain and fancy white 
goods, crinkled seereuckers, light ‘woven 
wash dress fabrics, scrim and etamine cur- 
tains and curtain goods, shirting prints, 
quilts, ete,, were placed with the leading 
commision houses. The jobbing trade has 
subsided into the comparatively quiet condi- 
tion usually witnessed at this advanced 
stage of the season; but itis probable that 
rather more than an average business for the 
time of the year was accomplished by the 
principal houses; and a much better show- 
ing would doubtless have been made 
but for the bsckwardness of the retail trade, 
caused by urseasonably mild weather here 
and in many parts of the interior. The tone 
of the general market continues very firm, 
and staple cotton gocds in particular have 
a strong upward tendency; but manufac- 
turers and their agents are seemingly in- 
clined to pursue a conservative policy, and 
it is unlikely that prices will be advanced 
to such an extent as to check the demand 
for consumption. There has been a nat- 
ural reaction from the activity lately pre- 
vailing at distributing points in the West- 
ern, Southern and near-by states; but a 
very fair business is still reported, and the 
outlook 1s regarded favorably by even the 
most cautious merchants. The financial 
condition of the market is gocd. Payments 
are promptly made, with few exceptions, 
and but few failures are reported. Every- 
thing ai present is bright, and there is 
scarcely a threatening cloud in the com- 
mercial skies. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


The movement of staple cottons on ac- 
count of back orders was fair throughout 
the week, but new busincss was very slow 
and restricted in volume. Brown sheetings 
are in fair demand for conversion purposes, 
and prices remain firm all along the line. 
Bleached goods and cotton flannels are 
moving steadily on account of former trans- 
actions, but the current demand continues 
moderate. Wide sheetings and corset jeans 
are in light demand and steady at ruling 
rates. Colored cottons are in moderate re- 
quest by jobbers and the manufacturing 
trade, and all desirable makes are firmly 
held by agents. White gcods and scrim 
curtains cont‘nue iu fair demand, but trans. 
actions are mainly for later delivery. A 
very fair business is reported by jobbers in 
assorted lots of fancy prints. Indigo blues 
are selling in very fair quantities, and shirt- 
ings are meeting with a good deal cf atten- 
tion from package buyers. Robes. furni- 
tures and Turkey-reds are in steady but 
moderate demand, and considerable lots 
of staples, as pinks, purples, checks, etc., 


are being quietly secured by shrewd buy- 
ers. 
DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

The demand for seasonable dress goods 
has been light from first hands, and the 
jobbirg trade was dull, owing to the bad 
weather. The retailers done a good busi- 
ness, considering all things, which will be 
felt by the wholesale trade in a very short 
time. Some large orders were placed for 
all wool and worsted fabrics adapted to the 
spring trade. There was but little interest 
manifested, however, by the buyers present 
on the market, as full lines of new fabrics 
are not yet ready for inspectior. The de. 
mand for dress ginghams at first hands 
continues light, as usual at this stage of the 
season; but stocks are in excellent shape‘ 
and desirable styles are firmly held by 
agents. Stuple checks and fancies are in 
fair request, light supply, and firm in price. 
Fancy crinkled seersuckers are in fuir de- 
mand for next season, and some pretty 
good orders for plain ‘‘crink'es” are being 
placcd by wholesale buyers. 

WOCLEN GOCDS AND UNDERWEAR. 

There is no apparent change in the con- 
dition of the market for wool fabrics. 
Small orders are secured here and there for 
light weights; and the business in hand, 
except perhaps in the instance of plain 
worsteds, is generally reported as being 
well up to the average fur the season. 
Values are, therefore, held very steady. 
Some shopping around on heavy-weight 
suitings and overcoatings is still going on, 
but sellers are so positively firm on prices 
that actual business does not extend beyond 
hand-to-mouth proportions. Deliveries on 
back orders are still meeting the greater 
portion of present requirements in the line 
of women’s-wear woolens. New business 
in flannels, shawls, blankets, etc., shows no 
improvement, as the weather conditions 
are still unfavorable to a free distribution 
by jobbers and retailers. The demand at 
first hands for hosiery and knit goods con- 
tinues light, and only a moderate business 
is reported in jobbing circles; but stocks 
are in such gocd shape that prices remain 
firm. Agents representing the most popu- 
lar makes of cotton hosiery, Balbriggan, 
gauze and thread underwear hold very lib. 
eral orders for the coming season, many 
lines being sold ahead for months to come. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The foreign goods’ department of the 
trade sympathizes with the gereral condi- 
tion, and presents no new feature. Buyers 
are scaree, and but few out-of-town dealers 
are represented on the market. Orders by 
mail or telegraph are small, and the total 
sales insignificant. Aside from small lots 
of wool-dress fabrics, black piece silks, 
fancy velvets and housekeeping linens, 
there is, in fact, scarcely anything doing 
at the moment; laces, ribbons, embroider- 
ies, hosiery, etc., being virtually neglected. 
With respect to importation orders on 
spring and summer fabrics, nothing gpe- 
cially new comes to notice. Ligbt wool 
fabrics are being engaged to a very fair 
extent, as are also embroideries and some 
few novelties in silks; but orders run 
heaviest on printed satteens and some lines 
of white gcods, the prices for which are 
attractive. The imports of dry goods at 
this port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary 1st, 1886, compare as follows with the 


same period of last year: 

Forthe week. 1886, * 885. 
Entered at the port.. - $1,872,946 $1,902,872 
Thrown on the market... eeecees 1,998,692 1,866,015 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 99,053,839 85,401,622 
Thrown on the market....... 98,587,325 87,798,328 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. 


MONDAY EVENING, Nov. ist, 1886, 
PRINTS. 


AlbIOR..... 0.00 —@ 545 | Mallory......... —@ 54 
-5344@ 54g | Manchester..... 5%@ 6 


American..... sy 4@ 53g | Merrimack...... 5%@ 6 
Arncle’s ...+.. 5%@ 6 Pacific Fancy...5%@ 6 
Cocheco ....... Ho 6 | Richmond’s...... 5 
Conestoga ——- @ 5K impson’s solid 
Dunneil’s e Faire 6 black .. 


Garner &Co.’ 

Steel River....65 xe Hy 
een aes won r 
armony,fancy. 3 te averly shirtngs—@ 
Hartel’s ancy. -54%@ 546 | Windsor Fancy .5%@ 6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 





Amoskeag...... T4@ 1 | Park Mills........ 9 
Bates’ seapie....7 1G 1% | Renfrew......... 3 5, 
Berkshire. se White M’n’fg Cc., 
Granite ° staple.......... —@7 
Lancaster. ee po Whittenton.... . 7@ 7% 
Mancnester —@ 6% | York Fancy...... 7 











wy SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
A @- Lawrnce,LL36 54@ 5% 
Affendal..6 4 liy@l? “ 
8-4 1 


36 64@ OW 
3 @l4 “ XXX40 TK@7 
bed 94 15 are igen A...45 934@ 9% 
Appleton, A.36 A.36 6K@ assachusetts 
— @ 5 -26 514@ 53g 
o> *... 6 @ 6% a Selma “30 — @ 4K 
Atlantic, A. - 6%@ 6% Stand..36 — @ 6% 
H...36 6%@ 6% | Mystic River36 53{@ 6 
“ Pp. 36 54%@ 5 | Nasnua, 1...40 Ty@ Ty 
“ D...36 5Y@6 | “« R...386 6Y4@ 6% 
“« LL.36— @5 | “« 0...30— @ 5% 
“ V...81 5SY@6 | “ §6F..42 8 @ 9 


Bedford. R..30 — @ t* Newm’ket (36 — @ 5% 





Boott, FF...36 64@ 6% 36 4%@ 5 

D......40 7 @ 1% ‘“* N36 5X@ 6 
“ M. 6 @ bi “ DD.36 5 @ 5% 
bed sterling36 5x@ 





6 Pacific, oe 36 64@ 6% 
Broadway...36 — Ce 36 — @6 


Conestoga W36 5X@ Pep'rellEtine39 64K@ 6% 
8..36— @ 5% R. 36 53@ 6 








“« §G..30— @5 “« 0.33 — @ 5 
* 28— @ 4% “ yes “%*30— @5 
ContinentalC36 64 @ bry | ad -7-412 @12K% 
" IM@ 1s | - e418 @le 
Dwight, X..30-—- @i | ‘ +094 14 lo 
eo Y...38 — @ 53; | ‘ 110-4 163j1@18 
“ Z...36 5Ya@6 | ‘111-4 19 @20 
Enterprise..36 5 @ 54 | Pequot, & 36 6%@ T 
Exeter, A...36 54@ 535 | 200 — @ 1% 
S....38 — @5 @ acces 4511 @l2 
First Prize.. 36— @— Piedmont ...26 54%@ 6 
Great Falls. J36 5y@ 54 Pocasset, E..40 74 @ Ty 
aa 3— @ oie C..36 6 @6 
Ind@’nHeadA 36 63@ Ty | sd 0..33 — @5 
« E 48-2 wiv) | Stark, AA...37 — @ 64 
be D.40 10 @10% | Utica. 326— wih 
Indian wry “ ex. x. ivvysp — @ 9% 
Ge@ex| %§ — @1335 
sa eR: 4 5a 6 « $8 16 @1T% 
“« DW.38 6 @S:) * -78 21 22 
“ DW.40 Te@ 13s | 4 sscenen 108 274 @30 
“ “Yard- belie yanmar 64@ 7 
stick”36 5y%@ 6 — @5% 
Laconia ....7-4— @l¢¥ Wamsutta.. ‘” 10 @l1 
S44. 84 — @ld -” --59 18 @19 
442.94 — @I6 “ 79 28 @30 
bas 104— @18 “ 89 30 @32% 
tangent -36 54%@ 6 “ 99 33 @35 
5 @ 5K bed 108 38 @40 
a -- @4AW 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
sate. 64— @12 Lonsaale....36 8 @ &4 


1-418 @14 “ Cambric3é wxenie 
“ SA 15 @16 | Masonville..26 8 @8% 
Androsco) gin Nashua, E..36 814. 8% 
£ 36 TH@ Ti “ +++-43 9¢@10 
“ 6-4 1235 @18 « -4 10 @ll 
Atlantic.. ws 124@13 | Newm’ket,F3¢ — @ 
bag 3418 @20 |N.Y. Mills.... 104%@11 
Ballou&Son.30 5 @5y| “ WtrT't36 1e¥@ll 
Bay Mills...36 8 @ 8% “ +54 123¢@14 
Bi’ckst’n AA36 TkK@ TH| * +6416 @1T¥ 
xXX.36 7%@ 8 “ “T8420 @22%7 
panied eevee 5-4 12% (@13 Pepperell ..6-4 12 @lz¥% 
Scand 6-4 144 .@16 “ ..T-4 13 “14 
Cabot....... 86 64@ Tk 6 «3-4 15 16 
ee: 31 6 @ 6% “% 94 16%@18 
GB  eecees _ SY%@ 84 “ 10-4 18 @20 
ee 94@ 96 “ 11-4 2135 (@221¢ 
Canseilicee at 44@ 446 Pequot A.. -5-4 12 @13 
Dauntless...36 54%@ 5k 6-4 14K @lo 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, “Xx. 4 
36 84¥@ 8X 36 — +@l0 


Fearless... .36 6%@ 7%, | Uticaex.hW’v36 Sy@ SK 
Forestdale..36 — @ 7% “ Nonp. 4410 @il 
Fruit of the Loom: “ ot 
36 8 @ 8 ee 
“s «¢ 33 Tue@TH| * ... 
“« % 4211 @11¥ 
GladiatorNR36 — @— 








- 
. 


Gold Medal.36— @ z 6 6..6.--100 2734 @30 
sd 33 — @ Wamsutta: 
GreatFalls 631 — @ BN OXX.36 10¥@l11 
M33 — @ 6 * cambre 3 104@10% 
ous G.. 54%@ 6 were 54 14 (@l5 


Hill’s Semp. ‘dem: Washington 36 5%@ 6 


¥w@S | Wauregans, 1003 

“« & 7.8 6K%@ 6% 3610 @10% 

“ « 42 9 @10 “ No.1...36 8 @ 8¥ 

o “© 4510 @ll * cambric36 9%@10 
BOpO .cccves 26 7@ 73 | Whitinsville36 7 @ TK 
Laconia.. . 64— @12% “ ss @ 6% 

7-4— @l4 Williamsville - 
ba 84— @16 Al.36 8%a@ 9 


LangdonGB36 sy@9 | Winona... "36 8y@ 9 


“ “76" 86 8 @ 8% 


TICKINGS, 
anes 1844@14% | Methuen, AA. — @— 
AC a en Oakland, A... — @6 
| eee Palmer...... 64@ 6% 
— ee it +14 Pearl River... 13 @l4 


© @iccctan 10%@11}s | Pemberton AA— @— 

@ Daesieces 104@l11 “ M.— @ 

GS PP sccese Y4@ oY “ fancy — @I18 
7, 8\%a 9 Swift River . 7 @iX 
Cordis, AAA = — @12% Thorndike, / Thy @ 1% 
ACE, 32 — @13 BR. TC, 674 
* No.1 — @13% sed OO Tk@ Tx 
Hamilton, uP 10 @10¥4 “ RS 74@ 74 

@ 85 | York, AA...32 — @— 

taotieaee” M%@15 % ; Shee 30— @-— 

DENTMS. 

Amoskeag.... neu | Everett.biue.. 12 @12% 

Boston........ %@7 Otis, BB.. -- @it 


Columbia, 
XXX,brown 28 — @nK 
Columbia, 


Pearl River.. 12% @13 
Warren, AXA. — @12 


ane 
York blue.... 





XXX,blue2 — @1l¥ — @i3 
COTTON DRILLS, 
Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass.,G...... — @53 
Augusta.....30 — @ 63 Mass.,D...... 64@ 6% 
Boott....... .— @ 6% Has we — @ 6K 
Continental. — @ 6% rell..... 6y%@ 7 
Hamilton... — @ 6% | Pig mont..... — @ 6% 
Langley B — @ 6% | Stark, A....... — @ 6X% 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 

American..... — @T | Hamilton..... — @10 
Amoskeag.... — @ 9% p BB... 00. — @8 
Arlington..... = Thorndike, A. — @ 9W 
Boston or @6% 8¥@ 9 
Columbian. -— @ik 





Nuits, Wraps aud Jackets 


IN ADDITION TO A LARGE STOCK OF LADIES 
JACKETS, NEWMARKETS, RAGLANS, WRAPS, 
ETC,, FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS, ARE SHOW- 
ING A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT OF LONDON, 
PARIS, AND CITY MADE GARMENTS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION AT VERY LOW PRICES, AND WILI, 
OFFER DURING THE NEXT 10 DAYS THE FOL- 
oer SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


1LorT ROvOLE ots OF AUL SIZES AT $15; 
REDUCED FROM 8:9. 


1LOT TAILOK- -MADE NEWMARKETS AT 814.50; 
REDUCED FROM 8. 


vio arith MADE WALKING JACKETS AT 
LOMDON-MADE ASTRAKHAN JACKETS 
AT eine: WORTH 818. 
MOURNING ORDERS FXECUTED AT 
THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


T7TT BROADWAY, BET.9 & 10 STS. N. Y. 











India Shawls. 


Probably the last opportu- 
nity for procuring an India 
Shawl for a fraction of its 
cost.—There are few, if any, 
left in India; there are only a 
few (and those not the best) 
in London. Virtually all there 
are in existence to supply the 
present or any future want, 
are in the hands of a few mer- 
chants. The prices are sofow 
that those who have made 
them all their lives have been 
driven to other kinds of labor, 
and in the natural course of 
events will not return to mak- 
ing shawls until the prices of 
ten years ago prevail again. 

We have a surplus which 
we will sell at present as fol- 
lows : 


$700 Shawls for $375 
500 275 
300 ’ “ 150 
200 . - 100 
178 ae sé Or 
/3 O95 


When these are gone there 
will be no more to be had 
anything like these prices. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Up ‘TOWN STORE, 
Broadway & ‘Iwentieth Street; 
Doewn-Town StorE, 


Grand & Chrystie Streets, New York 


ANGLO-INDIAN 
ART CARPETS, 


The new Anglo-Indian Art Car- 
pet, made in one piece without 
any seam or join whatever, with 
fringed border complete, in all 
the new colors and in a variety of 
sizes, No making required, and 
the price is almost the same as an 
ordinary yard-wide carpet. 





Manufactured expressly for 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th stress, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE. 


WILTON VELVETS. 





HAVING JUST PURCHASED THEENTIRE BAL- 
ANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK, WE OFFER 
THE MOST SUPERBLINE OF VELVETS EVER 
SHOWN AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR ACTUAL 

VALUE. 
1,00 PIECZS BEST BODY BRUSSF LS AND EXTRA 

SUPER INGRAINS, THIS SEASON’S STYLES, AT 

PRICES THAT CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


UPHOLSTERY 


£0 PIECES [SILK BROCATELLES, AT 84.50; 
WORTH $6.50 PER YARD. 
100 PIECES MOHAIRIPLUSH AT 81: 
WORTH 81.50 PER YARD. 
300 PAIRS OHENILLE CURTAINS AT 810; 
WORYH $14 PER PAIR. 
500 PAIRS "LACE CURTAINS.AT 83.50; WORTH 8 
PER PAIR. 
WINDUW SHADES [A SPECIALTY.] 


SHPPARD KWAPP & £0. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TB ST., N.Y: 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York. 


NEW BUILDING 
= 


ahd 





THE OUTGROWTH OF A STORE, }2 BY 30 FREI, 
IN 1849, UNTIL NOW THE SELLING SPACE 
COVERS NEARLY 


FIVE ACRES, 


OR 211,000 SQUARE FEET. SURFACE MEASURE. 
FRONTING 200 FEET ON GRAND ST., WITH 180 ON 
ALLEN AND ORCHARD STS., RESPECTIVELY. 


THE LARGEST RETAIL HOUSE 


IN THIS OR NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


BARGAINS 


IN FLANNELS, FEATHERS, VELVETS,AND SEAL. 
SKINS PURCHASED AT 


TRADE SALES 


DURING THE PAST WEEK AT LARGE CONCES- 
SUTONS IN PRICES, 


FLANNELS. 


450 PIECES OF THE STANDARD F. & ) | 37! 


C. AND C. & 8. TWiLLED FLAN- 
NELS, in RED, BLUE AND aman 
the regular price throughout the | PER YARD. 
city being Suc..........0. 

% ALL-WOOL RED TWILLED FLANNELS 

At 1Gce. 25c. 28c. Sie. 
Worth 25c. 3ic. 35c. 39c. a Yard. 
% ALL-WOOL RED TWILLED FLANNEL MEDI- 
cated at 35c. a yard; worth 42¥c.; at 40c., worth 


4 Sala WA woor SHAKER FLANNELS, dic. and Sue. 
wor 
EVERY NOVELTY IN DRESS GOODS. 


VELVETS. 


125 Pieces.” TWO-TONED BROCADE VELVESS, ALL 
THE LATEST _JOMBINATIONS, at $1.89 a yard; 
fully worth 83. 

400 pieces MOLESKIN PLUSHES, 79c., 89c., $1.23, 


and 

STRIPE SILK VELVErS. ALL LEADING COM- 
BINATIONS, 69°. $1 and $1.50 a vard. 
PLAIN SILK VELVEAS, WR COLOKS, 74c., 89c., 


3 
a) isces PURE DYE ENGLISH CORDUROYS, 
ane OLORS, 49c, and 8c, 
eter VELVETEENS, IN 40 SHADES AND 
BLAC » at 25c., 49c., 69c. to B1.15 a yard. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


A Gane. OF {200s WHICH CANNOT 
XCEULE UALITY, WHILE 
JES CANNOT E_ APPROACHED 

: . WING: WILL SHOW A 


ts 
al 
7 
Rn 
ra 
2) 
mZ 
er 
Ba 
Qa 


: DISPLAYING HAND- 
ACQUES, NEWMARKETS, AND 
PALETOTS, AT ABOUT 


50 PER CENT. 


LESS THAN REGULAR SALE PRICES. 


MILLINERY. 


THE DISPLAY IN our MILLINERY PARLOR OF 
OVER 3,000 FUL 


LY TRIMMED HATS IS UNSUR- 
PASSED. THE STYLE AND QU tir OF TRIM 
MING EQUAL THE BEST, WHILE THE PRICES 
WILL SHOW A VING OF ONE-THI&D TO ONE 


HALF OVER PRicks USUALLY PAID. 


LOW PRICES 


PREVAIL THROUGHOUT OUR ENTIRE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


Fashion Magazine. 


WINTER OR HOLIDAY NUMBER IN PRESS, AND 
Teal BEE READY INA FEW DAYS. SINGLE COP- 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


ACCURATELY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St; 


107 pote 59 TO 65 ORCHARD STREET, NEW YORK. 





Pes, with additional | 
» and illustratiuns of ae aa be a 


ect of Sanitary 





Heating \ 
es eieg, valuable 























a om he book is CS claits td ven 
be mailed free 02 6 cen mp> 
pMiTH Bs a ANTHONY STOVE CO., Boston, Mass. 








R. H. MACY & (0., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 


BOYS’ & GIRLS 


wow SOK. CLOTHING. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. The largest and most complete 


assortment of fashionable styles, 
comprising eyerything from Hats 
to Shoes, can be found at the 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


SATIS, VELVETS and PLODHES, 
Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 
WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. OF 





AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 
MAIL ORDERS HAVE ESPECIAL CARE. 


BEST &CO 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, WN. Y. 








TRAVEL. 


THE 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
POPULAR SHORT LINE, 





BETWEEN 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND Chicago. Milwaukee 
OF WONDERFUL WEARING Maaieon, polis, ee rent, 
VELVETEENS, | Sssiiita, Queda, 
un um: 
3 Denver, San Francisco, 


NOTED FORITS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES. PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO PRE- 
VENT IMITATIONS A RED STAK 
Is STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


* [ining casks 


lug PAIRS, FROM 90C TS. TO $20 PER PAIR, 


GRAY BLANKETS. 


6,00) PAIRS FROM 60 CT3. TO $4 PER PAIR. 
HORSE BLANKETS, 


3.000, FOR COACH, TRUCK, EXPRESS, FARM AND 
STABLE USE. 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through Suse, Rapocss Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


ees | GOMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
Por ce CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, Northern Michigan, Dakota, 


daho, Utah, Washington Ter- 
ritory, 0: 
and British Columbia. 


It is the Tovrists’ Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to the famous HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASU RE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 


between Chicazo and Milwaukee ad 


“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 


between Chicago, St Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTH WES 


E. 
EXTRA HEAVY FOR BREWERS AND DOUBLE All Agents sell Tickets via ‘thie line. 
Guides, Time of Trains, and al! information will pe 


TRUCKS OF BEST FAWN AND KERSEY, 9” TO promptly furnished on apptication to avy Ticket 
108 INCHES. Agent, or to M. HUGHITT, General Manager. 


H.C, Wie KER, E. P. WILSON 
THESE GOODS WERE ALL BOUGHT BEFORE ‘Traffic Manager,Chicago. General Pass. Agent 
THE GREAT ADVANCE IN WOOL AND WILL BE 
SOLD AT 








Maps, Rates, 





iA MAN « 


WHO I8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
county WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG6 MAP THAT THE 


PUPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 


250 CANAL STREET, 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


ee OWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE And POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, fADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
IN USE. Perfectly Snfe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Sernnd St. Phila. 














=O ROCK (SL AND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


7 reason crits central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines past of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
vest, North west and Southwest, is the 


which invites and facilitate 3 tra ave Land. trafic in eithe r 
direction between the Atlantic and Pac 
? ' The Rock Island main sine. and bra too $ include Chi- 


on 0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 

ock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muse atine, 

i Washington, F eld, Ottumwa, Oskar oosa, West Lib- 

2 | erty, lowa Cit Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
a lantie, Knoxvi 6, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 











Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
SS : St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
‘i aT hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


Hi : The Creat Rock Island Route 
= Guarantees ppeed, ¢ Comstors and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
SS track is of heavy Fm Its bridges are a oe erycture 3 
S of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is shuman 








S xperience proved 
=" < Valuable, I a operat jon ¥Y conservative and 
: . odical—its Tiseipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
SSS —) rs its p soomne —— is unequaled in 

| SSN the West—unsurpassed in 
fi All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Chica Coss roviding excellent meals, and—between 
csopn, & Atchison and Kansas City—restful 


© Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the pay favorite line between C cago and Minne- 
apolis and St, Paul. Over this route solid ress Express 
Trains run e pammee rts, pic’ uresque 

























tchison, 
DO YOU WANT YOUR HOUSE AS WARM | P82! and intermedia apie aa, All classes of patrons, 


officials Fed eaapio; es of Rock Isl aad telus pre tection, 
. AND PLEASANT IN WINTER AS IN SUM- | ttul courtesy a pe seis dy treatme ent rinctpa 
MER? IF YOU DO, SEND TO meer Tickets, Maps, Fperereonsatnaie at all pris 
desired info: andlen, Gliese 





THE RAYMOND FURNACE 00., RR CABLE. E. 87, JOHN 
Pues’t & Gen’l M’y’r. 


Gea Myr &, 4, BOGSOOS, 
16 BEEKMAN 8T., NEW YOR . a eae 








HOUSE FORWISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cullery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
1388 and 1340 Broadway. 


FINE FRENCH HINA AND BEST PORCELAIN 


LOW PRICE 
Fine White’ pose Dinner Sets Tio pieces. -$12 00 
Fine White French Chiua Dinner Sets, 10u pi’cs. 22 00 
Gold-band China fea Sets, 44 p’ces, $8.50; wate 7 bv 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 peteee.. _ 
Decorated Chamber sets, 10 pieces, $4; 3 00 
.————— wMnace Sets, all colors and pm B20 vv 
upwi 
Decorated ‘Pa "Parlor and Brass Hanging Lampe, etc., 
ni 
AL ALL HOUSE-FURNISH ING GOODS. 
Cores and ro List mailed free on pepcation. 
ERRKINDER & DEKBYSHIKE, 
successors to 
HAOLEY?’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute.N.Y.City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or ne free ot 
charge. Sent C.0. D. or on receipt of P. . Order 


sonn LUCAS «cos 


** Public Building” 


AND OTHER 


PAINT 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 








Or Send to Us for Sample Cards and 
Other Information. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
141, 143 N. 4th St. 


NEW YORK: 
89 Maiden Lane. 


FR, BECK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS. 


Request an examination of their manufac- 
tures and importations for the season of 
1886 and °87, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, Erench, German and Jap- 
anese Goods. REAL SILK and TAP- 
ESTRY WALL HANGINGS. 
ALSO 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIREC’ TO THE WALLS, 
**A NOVELTY.” 

The Exhibition exceeding in variety, 
extent and art development any hereto- 
fore made, 











MANU PACTURERS 
ONLY in | 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
7 SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 


at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded tbe Gop MEDAL 
ee 


REDUCED 
Pinibition, Londou, ited. PRICES. 


Estimates and Special Designs Furnished fr 
Entire Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR MANUFACTORE FREE FROM ARSENIC OR 
ANY OTHER POISONJUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave and 29th St. 
Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St. 











HOTELS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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Susurance, 


THE VICE OF RECEIVERSHIP. 


Awn‘account of the workings of a receive- 
ership, as condensed by the Hartford Cou- 
rant from the experience of the Hartf rd 
stockholders in the Ocean N ational Bank of 
this city, has already been given in this col- 
ump, the intent of the reproduction being 
to point a moral as applied to life insur- 
ance. The first rale in all bankruptcy 
cases must be that assets in bankruptcy 
belong to the creditors. How difficult it is 
in practice to manage individual insolven- 
cies ia the interest of all the creditors is no_ 
torious, and because a general system pre- 
sents difficulties, attempt to maintain one 
kas been abandoned and the country is en. 
during the no-system of as many laws as tbere 
are states. When we come to a receivership, 
we find the difficulty that there 13 no com- 
mon interest. The receiver is not in the 
same boat with the creditor; if they wince, 
he does not feel it; if tuey areia a hurry, he 
is not, and he smokes his after-dinner cigar 
in the deserted back office with the air of a 
man who believes in taking the good things 
of life as they go; if the assets yield only 
enough to lubricate the machinery which 
do's the squeezing and closing, that is no 
fault of his, for Ae dido’t cause the insolv- 
ency and can only take things as he finds 
them; if the estate yields a large dividend, 
it wul probably be said tuings we are not so 
bad as was supposed, and hs will not get 
the credit; he bas scarcely a mo:ive—ex- 
cept his love for his fellow-men, which is 
not a very active force when concrete in ac- 
tual cases—to spur him to his honorable 
and business best. How usually bankrupt 
estates are bled and robbed would be 
realized if all the sufferers could get to- 
gether and unite their plaints. Receivers, 
rectivers attorneys, ‘‘interveners,” the 
friends of ali of tuem, and the lesser fel- 
lows who snatch for dropped ciumbs, are 
all wreckers, from the inevitable operation 
of the laws of human nature, for men wu) 
try to promote that by which they thrive. 
The grave-digger wan's an epidemic; the 
wrecker must have wrecks, and the mildest 
thing he can do is to pray a kind Provi- 
dence to send some; his next step is to as. 
sist Providence now and thea. 

When a receivership is applied to life 
insurance, it is at its worst, destroying not 
merely the present but the future, by attack- 
ing wbat would have been as well as what 
has been accumulated. Nothiog more ill- 
adapted to the needs of the case could 
easily be devised. And this is not all, for 
it creates its own occasions. That the 
Vholeses and their friends may live, a pres- 
sure arises which is felt through legisla- 
tures and through complaisant or conniv- 
ing courts; and whether it was actual cor- 
ruption for money, or a mysterious *‘in- 
fluence” which led a now deceased Supreme 
Court judge in this state (whose name it is 
charity not'to mention ) to become notorious 
as holding « receivers’ court is immaterial. 
The wrecks being needed for people who 
think they ‘‘ must live” the wrecks are 
made. The wrecking of the Conti- 
nental, the Atlantic, the Globe, and a few 
others, is a foul blot upon the legisla ion 
and jurisprudence of this state. At least 
the Atiantic and Globe were destroyed in 
obedience to false reasoning from false 
premises and a false standard set up by 
statute, as if the courts had said: ‘‘ twice 
two are ‘ive, the: efure let a receiver be ap- 
pointed.” Technically insolvent, those 
companies were not really so; avd if they 
had been the proper course for them, as 
for olbers, was to conform to the facts by 
a scaling of liabilities. At its very best, 
that is all a receivership can ever do; at 
its worst, its wrongs, injustic’s, and in- 
flictions can feebly be described. It out- 
rages every rule of equity and common. 
sense by wresting from an association 
of mutual insurers the control of their 

own mutual assets and obligations and 
turoing them over to aliens who have 
no interest but in the wreckage. It 
ends a continuing contract waich could 
and should be merely readjusted, and it 
distributes what was not meant to be dis. 
tributed. It forces an intervention not only 
not wanted but somctimes, as in case of 
the Globe, earnestly opposed. In a sen- 
tence, this was the Globe case: alot of men 





who bad accumulated a fuad which owed 
absolutely nothing except to themselves 
(for there were no “ creditors” in the usual 
sense) were declared technic lly insolvent, 
according to a false standard, and instead 
of being allowed to manage their own af- 
fairs and piy themselves what they could, 
were refused this, in spite of earnest en- 
treaties, and their fund was handed over to 
a receivership to wreck, shatter, and di- 
vide. 

Modern history hardly offers a parallel to 
the failure and abomination of the wolfish 
‘‘ guardianship ” of insurance interests by 
this Empire State of New York. That it is 
not still working is from lack of victiws 
ra'her than from reformation in itself, but 
the reform will come, sometime. 





CONFESSION BY AVOIDANCE. 


In reply to an open letter addressed to 
Mr. L. M. Bates, President of the Citizens’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Association, Dr. J. 
H. Durland sends to this office a long com- 
munication. The gist of the letter (INDE. 
PENDENT, Sept. 23) is the following pare- 
graph,which we reproduce, this Equity so- 
ciety having distinctly promised toinsure a 
man of 35 for $10.35 per year: 

**Now assume that the man will live 30 years ; 
at $10 35 be pays $310.50, and you cannot take 
$1,000 ous of that. But, you reply, the money 
is to be put at interest. Certainly. Now, com- 
pounded at 4 per cent., it comes to $603.70, in 
thirty years ; at 4} per cent., to $659.83 ; at 5 per 
cent., to $722, You wouid hardly venture to 
assume a higher rate than 4!¢ per cent., I tbiok; 
but you may take any of these rates and they 
will leave a deticit of $396 to $278. Mr. Bater, 
there is the ultimatum of your accumulation, 
under the most favorable conditions of longev- 
ity, and the $1,000 does not appear. Yet even 
this is not ail, Your man who survives for 
thirty years must pay for cthers’ deaths as he 
goes along. I turp, as you may, to the mortal- 
ity tables given iu your society’s circular as the 
standard, and find that the $10 35 will be about 
nine-‘enths consumed by present mortality at 
the start; so the deficit on the required $1,000 
is the worse. Let this current mortality drain 
be seven-eigbths, one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, one-tenth, of the premiums, and the 
deficit enlarges. Get together a thousand men 
aged 35, and ‘et not one of them die; let them 
keep on paying for 3) years, and accumulate 
their payments at the impossible rate of 5 per 
cent., and you have, on your society’s advertised 
figures, a fuud of $722,000 with which to pay 
1,000 men $1,000 apiece. On the very best sup- 
position conccivable—and one not more likely to 
be realized than that no rain will fall in any 
part of the United States in 1£87—your members 
who live long will come out short $278 on the 
$1,000.” 

Mr. Bates may live to regret his connec- 
tion with this Citizens concern, when he 
comes to go down with it; yet his personal 
reputation is in bis own charge, not in 
ours, and if he chooses to keep his eyes 
shut he cannot say that he had not warn- 
ing. It may be prudent for him to ascertain, 
before allowing prostitution of his name 
to go on, whether the victims cannot bere- 
a'ter maintain actions foc damages against 
his personal estate, citing also Tue INDE 
PENDENT Of this date and of Septembe: 234 
to estop any plea of ignorance on his part. 


Asfor Dr. Durland, permission was given 
him to *‘try his actuarial teeth on tnis simple 
arithmetic.” As he carefully avoids such 
trial he has no right to insertion of his mat- 
t:r until he talks to the question, and there 
is no reason why we should reprint a part 
of his disquisition on the shortcomings of 
life insurance companies. His lofty re- 
marks about ‘‘anonymous defamatory 
communications” are irrelevant, inasmuch 
as the substitution of “I” for ‘* we” does 
not make editorial matter anonymous; 
mureover, although THe INDsPENDENT is 
jointly bound by the article, the writer does 
nut require that, but is reaay to meet his 
own responsibility in any place. Mr. Bates 
promptly appeared at this office and asked 
for the name, which was given him; 
he also inquired if a reply would be iv- 
serted, and was told that it would be if 
pertinent to the point, but not if made up 
of the usual assessment talk. He seems to 
have turned tbe matter over to his 
‘*actuary” who has already bewildered 
him, and the evasive stuff recvived 
is the best they can do; but if 
either he or Dr. Durland think« he sees any- 
thing really “‘replete with licelous ex- 
pressions” and wishes to have the arith- 
metical question whether a payment of 





$10.35 a year during the natural lifetime of 
aman aged 35 can be made to equal $1,000, 
and the other question whether an associa- 
tion which promises to pay $1,090 on con* 
dition of such annual payment of $10 35 is 
or is nota fraud, examined into before a 
more public and more prominent tribunal, 
in which the Citizens’ Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Association will get a liberal adver- 
tising, then either Mr. Bates or Dr. Dur- 
land kaows how to proceed. 

Tbe Doctoi’s extracts from Commissioner 
Tarbox—if they are not, like other extracts 
of his, either twisted or wrested—are in- 
teresting, but irrelevant, for the extrava— 
gance of insurance management is not the 
pciut; neither isit the point whetner the 
companies charge higher rates than neces— 
sary. Neitberis the argument taken from 
Dr. Durland’s red-lined discourse on the 
Equity System, in which he seeks to figure 
out a maximum mortality cost of $10 to $12 
per $1 000 in all life insurance experience, 
relevant tothe point. We do not accept 
his fizgurinz, but do not need to bunt down 
the fallacies in it; the above-quoted para- 
graph is the point. That paragraph is cor- 
rect, or not; the sole question is whether 
$10.35 annually during the life of a man of 
35 can equal $1,000. and the Doctor cannot 
be allowed to wander away from that into 
any condensation or twisting of the figures 
ef general insurance experience. Tuere is 
no room for argumert, or befogging, or 
evasion; that simole arithmetic is correct, 
ornot. If not correct, the Doctor is over- 
magnanimousin not setting the obnoxious 
writer on the pillory; if correct, he is on 
the pillory himself, wriggle as he may. 

He desires to take the benefit of Japses. 
By all means. Lapses are inevitable, and 
‘here is some law of average under them. 
Grant that 99 of 100 men lapse; itis ubvious 
that the $1,000 for the huodredth who 
sticks canvot be helped out except under a 
premium charge which creates surpluses as 
it proceeds. If lapses assist anywhere, it 
is under the extortionate old-line rates; 
the Doctor’s Equity System of $10.35x30= 
$1,000 can get no help from thew. 

Tne Doctor offers to give the editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ‘‘that information of 
which you seem to s‘and so sadly in need 
as touching a question cf vital importance, 
viz: the proper comprehension, presen- 
tation, and true value of Life Insurance.” 
rhe writer hereof will b:come the Doctor’s 
pupil as soon as he satisfactorily handles 
the simple arithmetic he trics to evade; but 
until be can master elementary aritbmetic 
he is not to be accepted as to more intricate 
matters. The editor of Toe INDEPENDENT 
dces not pretend to be a specialist on many 
topics. We will go further, and admit that 
the writer hereof is ‘* purely malicious”; or 
that the President of the Mutual Life has 
bought his perpetual services with an old 
suit of clothes; or that two straight lines can 
inclose a space; or thatthe Bartholdi statue 
is solid gold; or that Dr. Durlard is not 
a charlatan; or apy other absurd thing you 
please, for the sake of argument, as fur as 
its relevancy to the simple question whether 
who'e life insurance can be furnished for 
$10 a year. If it can be done, it has been 
done; if it has been done, it can be 
done. When it is shown that $10.35 
a year, at age 35, nine-tenths of it be- 


ing consumed et the start by current 
mertality, can provide $1 000 for men who 
live out the natural term of life, then we 
wil mount the pillory and in that position 
turn trom the simple q estion of multiph- 
cution to the foggier one of by what bo-us- 
pocus Dr. Durland shuws that experience 
bas proved it. 

Peruaps Dr. Durlavd m»y like to know 
why his par.icular society bas received at- 
tention. Itis not as a part of tbe ** criti- 
cism of my production ” he says he ex, ¢cts, 
for his documents are no better worth 
mention than the bundr« ds of issues of hke 
suff. As an assessment society, his is 
One with the rest; we tvok it up lor exami. 
ination because ituses arespectable tuough 
not eminent name ass alkin. -hopse, and es- 
pecially because it ventures to promise a 
definite contract. His ut erances avd pro- 
ductions are of no c»nsequence, but when 
a specific contract of $1,000 of insurance is 
off: red for abuut $10 4 year there is s m-- 
ining tangible to examiae. We have cx- 
amined it, and the public may judge who 
1s impaled on the p iut pres: nted. 

lt :s always a matter of weight of ar. 
gument ratuer than punty of mvtives, and 
the latter is especialy irrelevaut when tue 
question is only how mauy umes ten make 
atuoussnd. We are aware tna: this partic- 
ular society will live its little term, with 





the other ephemcre@ cf its kind; 1t will find 





its victims, who will never see our warnings, 
Yet this journal, ma'iciously or otherwise, 
will contioue to wara those it can reach, 





A quite lively weeklv paper on Cape Cod 
bas struck out what may perhaps not be an 
entirely new line of inducements to sub. 
scribers, sltbough we do not recall having 
seen it done before; it is offering fire in. 
surance, not as premium for special exer. 
tion in canvassing or otherwise, but ag 
something **thrown in” with the paper, 
The insurance is limited to $25. and covers 
dwellings, barns, and outbtildings and 
contents, but it does not cover anything 
which is already insured: ‘‘there are al. 
ways things enough thrown out of any 
claim as * not covered by the policy’ to give 
us a chance to make you a present op,” 
says the publisher. ‘*In order to protect 
ourselves,” he adds, ** we can oply promise 
to present not exceeding twenty.five dol- 
lars pro rata, according to their s¢veral 
losses, among those suffering loss or dam. 
age within twenty-four hours of each other, 
80 this offer will be of more value to people 
who live in the country than to those who 
live in cities or thickly settled places liable 
10 a sweeping cor flayration at one time,” 
The language is a little obscure, but the 
meaning we take to be that the offer js 
limited to one fire in each twenty-four 
hours, sv as to cut off acumulation of losses 
commupiciled from building to bui'ding, 
or ‘* by exposure,” as the insurance pbrase 
is. The publister says he is a practical 
insuraoce man, having been for many years 
secretary and treasurer of ove of the lead. 
ing Mutuals in Massachusetts, and now 
representing in his ageccy nearly all the 
leading stock offices. Lleuppends a ceriifi- 
cate of satisfaction from one subscriber 
whose house caught fire from a chimney 
spark: ‘| had no insurance on my house 
and this offer was very acceptable,” so that 
tbere must have been a large trust in Prov. 
idence. 


INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1886. 


Massackusetts Mutual Lit 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MANSs, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains tne most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life 
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ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S LEK Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL. Secreta: uv 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized May Ist, 1860. 
254 Broadway. N. Y. City, 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OFFICERS. 
GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
H. FROTHINGHA Mt. Treasurer. 


JUS. ©, HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Cou sel. 


Assets, Mav Ist, 1886........... 5.179.938.43 
lace antac tei aie a 


seetesvee sf be451,496.08 





— 





BeaPplwus, .....-ccccccceees 





resid«nce or travel 
A policyholder 1n the HOME can go wherever busi- 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, 


C. P FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT., Ass’t Sec. 
All Policies hencetorth issued are incontestable for 


any cause after toree yeers. 
Death 1 ope Fi once as secon as satisfactory 
a 





President. 


roofs are receiv t the Hom ce. 
vrpsolute security, combined with the largest liber 
ality, aseures the popularity and success ‘om 


osny. 
Th forms of Tontine Polimes issued 
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THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for —_ 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY. 1-t Vice-Pres't, 
H. B SLOKKS, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H. ¥ WEMPLE, Secretary 
8, N, STEBBINS, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AFTER CAREFUL STUDY OF THE 
USAGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, AND OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF THIS SOCIETY IN 
ALL THE VARIED REFORMS INTRO. 
DUCED BY IT, THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY HAS COM. 
BINED IN ONE FORM OF POLICY ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN. 
TEES WHICH CAN SAFELY AND 
PROPERLY BE UN:TED, AND NOW 
OFFERS IT TO THE PUBLIC UNDER 

THE NAME OF THE 


FREE 
TONTINE 
POLICY. 


IF YOU DESIRE ASSURANCE ON 
YOUR LIFE, YOU SHOULD SECURE 
ONE OF THE EQUITABLE’S FREE 
TONTINE POLICIES; BECAUSE (1) IT 
IS 


INDISPUTABLE, 


AND YOU BUY A CERTAINTY IN- 
STEAD OF A POSSIBLE LAWSUIT; (2) 
IT IS 


UNRESTRICTED, 


AND YOU ARE NOT, AS IN ORDINARY 
CASES, PROHIBITED FROM GOING 
WHERE AND DOING WHAT YOU 
PLEASE; (3) IT 1S 


NON-FORFEITABLE, 


AND YOU CAN NEVER BE DEPRIVED 
OF A JUST INDEMNITY EVEN ON 
SURRENDER; (4) IT IS 


PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY, 


AFTER DEATH, THUS PROVIDING 
AGAINST EVEN TEMPORARY EMBAR- 
RASSMENT; (5) ITIS 


PRE-EMINENTLY 
LUCRATIVE, 


IN MANY CASES PROVIDING ASSUR- 
ANCE IN LATER LIFE FOR NOTHING, 
OR YIELDING BACK THE WHOLE, OR 
NEARLY 80, OF WHAT HAS BEEN 
PAID IN BY THOSE PREFERRING TO 
WITHDRAW;; (6) THE FORM OF POL- 
Icy Is 


SIMPLE, 


AND SHORN OF NEEDLESs FORMAL- 


ITY; (7) THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
UNDER THS POLIVY ARE 


NOT OBTAINABLE IN 
COMBINATION 


IN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


OR UNDER ANY OTHER POLIOY. 

FOR TABLES OF RATES AND FULL 
EXPLANATIONS, APPLY BY LETTER 
OR IN PERSON TO 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


President. 
HENRY B, HYDE, 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY. New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860 
69th Gomi anne Statement, Jom, ty 1886 
CASH CA PIT : 00 


Rzeresce Company, | PROVEN Lg and Trust C0, 


Eecigwramrichaasc:: “Hee | OF PHILADELPHIA, 





82.08 0.950 14 
any hav have  eihoen 


the 
oh LAW. 
R NOT 


AN, President, 
THOS. F ecouascs. Vice-Lrenident, 
WRAT POLLOCK HOWE Anet.fec 


WASHINGTON 


In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...10,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume oi 


Assets.. 
Polteynowers in in’ this” pomp 
NEW YORK SARRTY Fe F 





LIFE INS, CO. UF NEW YORK. Business to............++ 45,678,669 00 
+. + ag eidiuantenaitinds Decreased its Rate of Expense, 


holders have the advan- Decreased its Rate of Mortulity. 

tage over those of all other 

companies, in Non-for- 

reitable dividends to keep 

their policies im force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


In form ot Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitanle dealing with PolicyhoJders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security and Cheapness of Life In- 
enrance tbis Company stands unrivaled. 


AMERICAN 

















aun 
Americ’ Fire Insurance Company, 
FIRE 
) 
Irie | No. 146 BROADWAY. 
CO. aint e.se view 
- srareMey ae Cash Capital.. .+++400,000 00 
nora, 00000 | Net surplus... aa - 701,785 52 
. er Unearned neon and other 
pana 8 ea ae 166,551 71 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Preadent EES REE RE eet 1.268.337 23 





ORPORATE GUARANTEE, 


FIDELITY AN R Sis tyrone nil COMPANY, 


$590,500. 42. 


at 
BEM r. 
ines i ‘B. Hu an WwW w. Geo 
Coe_A 38. Barnes. David Dows. C 8. B. hitende en, 3. D. Vermilye, Wm. M. Ricbards, Sohn’ 
L. aes. Attorney, Janes A. Beady. CoonseL:—-4OORER. LOW & WALL 

ENERAL AGENTS:—Hosron.—Ellison, Gaker'b Gootdes. 48 Kilby_S8t. Chicano. —G. H, Koch, 181 La Salle St. 
a tT oe Charles A Duy, 154 South 4thst, St. Lews,—W. G- Bentley & Co., 417 Lecust St. Creveland, 

uller & 

k. o ibe: Gen. Agent. Ac-ident Department, New Vork, New Jersey. Penn. and € onn 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


wh. M. «ICH 


Ds. Preset. 
DIRECTOKS: Ss 4 


Siranuhan, Fs Wy 








OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1S86G. 


Total Cash Assets - - --~°--* * * * + * $5,177.478 99 





ee Be Te Bi vrcscesncecesecevensseccesisvecescscciazsstantectsianse $371,822 37 
Reserve for Inland Marine LOSS@S..........:..sccccsesssereceeeceeees 98.583 45 
Reserve tor Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......... ..... 32.765 44 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. 


teseeseseeee By ZOD,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 'B2). 


Se GO TI GE Fics. ccc vncncdecsnenccocccssecvenssccesessseceesee 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 188G...............cccceeccreceeees 1,358,879 85 
ic tientonciccoinnesasnedepnnes cotoreepscedenbdosinntusnasnnteseusenninoonesneadinns 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - + + + + + $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000, 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Boots and Shoes. 1 am now manufacturing them en a largescal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of a]!. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, tul] instructions for self-measuzement for men 
womex and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 
fort. Imaxe no shoddy goods. and my highest "gh boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 
workmanship oy apy goods in an country. i J my lowest class goods are euperior in Fay R.. yeopect to all 
others at the same price. Those who desi e perfect 7 and sboes should rend for my 71 ated pam- 
philet:. which will give price-list and all information that is required, It will pay you tosend tor me paanpinioes, 

a leather of al] kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
‘ul, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 








-— McCOMRBPFR, Invertor and Manpnfactorer of McComber’ a patent Boots and Shoes Patent 
Lasts. 52 E. TenthStreet, New York. Mention Taz InpgPEenp . = 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENS. F. STEVENS, Pros. 


Jos. M. GIBBENS, Seo 


+++- 817,846,546 65 
15,238,161 16 


-s+1:82,607,785 49 





cu wncees bo 


Cash ae and Tall up insurance values in 
“Pamphlets ezplanstory of the New Feature mayb 

‘arm phlets exp anatory 0: 6 New Feature € 
had on application at Comvany’s Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 








J.M. ALLEN, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President 





UFFICE OF THE 


| ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 28D, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Co 
pany, submit the following Stateinent of ite 
afatre on the 31st December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to 3ist December, 1s6.......... $3,856,61 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 


SONG s TM cceccncscccsscnnesesee: ssectens 1,829,52 
Lfotal marine premiums,,......... se.eesees 85,196,143 
Premiums mar«ed off from Ist RN 

1885, to 3Ist December, 1885... os 770,084 80 
Losses paid during the same 

period., . 81,916,720 67 
Returns of premiums and ex- 

penses.. eeccccece o . $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets 

viz 
United States and State of New Yors 

stock, city, bank and other stocks...,... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and etherwise,.. 1,438,600 00 

state and claims due the company, 

estimated at.. seesee 530,000 08 
Premium nutes end bills receivable. bedenee 1,508,143 56 
Cash in DAUK.....cccccccsscserseserrrreseseess 228,897 88 

AMOUDL,...ccrcccccsecses-seeeeecetcsece ss +B12,140,380 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the bolders thereot, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
secoud of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the ho:.‘ers thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
shereon wil: cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ot the ~ompany forthe ear ending 
Bist December, 1855, .or which certificates wili be 
issued on and after Tuesday. the fourth of May next. 

By orier of the Boaru, 





J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOY! 
CHAKLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MIN TORN, 
W. 4. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, 
JAMLS LOW FhED'K H COSSILT, 
A. A. RAVEN WILLIAM BHYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOT EC, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS, B.CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENION SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIns, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENKY 8. HAWLEY. 
WILLIAM B. MACY, WILLIa M D. MORGAN 
i A D, ISAAC BELL. 
EWLE. T, EDWD FLOYD JONES. 


- WERB, NSON W. HARD, 

: BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
* CORLIES. 

D. 
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JONES, President. 

means 8 DENNIS, Vice-President. 

. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 

EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


avpness, THE INDEPENDENT, 
P, O, Box 3787, 








New Yora, 
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Old and Toung. 


THE CALIPH AND THE BEGGAR. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





Scorner of the pleading faces 
In the first year of bis reign, 
From the lean crowd and its traces 


Down the open orchard-lane 
Walked young Mahmoud in his glory, 
In his pomp and his disdain. 


Aud beyond all oratory, 
Music’s sweetnass, ocean’s might, 
Fell a voice from branches hoary : 


‘* He whose heart is at life’s hight, 
Who has wisdom, love and riches, 
** [slam’s greatest, dies this night.” 


And he crossed the rampart-ditches 
Blinded, and confnsed, and slow ; 
High in palaced nooks and niches 


Clanged his father’s shields a-row, 
And their turrets triple-jointed 
Shook with tempests of his woe. 


Long past midnigh*, disanointed, 
Prone up>u his breast he lay, 
Warring on that hour appointed. 


But behold! at break of day— 
Asif Heaven itself had spoken— 
Blown across the bannered bay, 


Over mart and mosques outbroken, 
Came the silver-solemn chime 
For some parted spirit’s token! 


Mabmoud, with free breath sublime, 
Summoned one whose snow-locks heaving 
Made the vision of hoar Time ; 


And the red tides of thanksgiving 
On his lifted brow, he said : 
‘In my city of the living 


** Which, proclaimed of bells, is dead?” 
And the greybeard answered: ‘* Master, 
One who yesternight for br2ad 


** At thy gateway’s bronze pilaster 
Begged in vain; blind Selim, he, 
Victim of the old disaster.” 


And the vassal suddenly 
Looked on his hard lord with wonder ; 
For those tears were strange to see. 


Yet again, where boughs asunder 
Held the wavy orchard-tent, 
Sun-empurpled clusters under 


In changed mood the Caliph went ; 
And auew heard sounds upgather 
(Chidings with caressings blent, 


4s the voice onc of bis father): 
* Haughty heart! not thou wert wise, 
Rich, beloved ; Selim, rather 


Islam’s prince in Allah’s eyes : 
Even the meek, in his great station, 
Freehold had of Paradise.” 


When. the plague-wind’s desolation 
Pierced Bassora’s burning wall, 
Circled with a kneeling nation 


Whom his mercies held in thrall, 
Died the Caliph, whispering tender 
Counsel to his liegemen tall : 


* One last service, children! render 
Me, whore pride the Lord forgave : 
Not by our supreme Defender, 


‘* Not beside the hoiy wave, 
Not in places where my race ie, 
Lay me: but in Selim’s grave!” 


Boston, Mass. 





“A SIMPLE HEART,” 


BY 8. B. ELLIOTT. 





“ —_. | prize a simple heart, 
Paying credulity with pain.” 

Tue town of Pecan lies in the rolling 
country of Texas, and, like all the early set- 
tlements, on the banks of a river. Trees 
grow all about it; a vivid belt of verdure 
close to the water, but dwindling down to a 
sparse, stunted growth as it reaches the 
prairies that stretch on every side. Old, 
wind-wearied trees, covered with mangy 
gray moss that grows in warty lumps close 
to the branches; gnarled, ugly trees that 
even in life seem dead of dry-rot. Butthey 
are brave trees thatdo not drop their leaves 
for any blast of winter; they wait, end 
when the buds begin to swell, and all the 
world is covered with a soft, green haze, 
when all is in readiness for that unrivaled, 
wonderful burst of life, the exquisite sprivg 
of Texas, then these patient, live-oak trees 
give the signal by shedding their faithful 
leaves. Beyond this belt of trees is the 





prairie; in winter, a brown waste; in 
Spring, a sea of flowers; in summer and 
autumn, a parched desert. Pecan is guilt- 
less of architecture, the buildings being of 
all shapes, none very admirable, and, for- 
tunately, not many of any kind. The side- 
walks are outlined: the crossings are 
wherever a brave man has made the first 
tracks in the mud. Pecan possesses one 
drug-store, three general shops, a dozen bar- 
rooms, a church for every possible body of 
Christians, two livery-stables, over one of 
which is the ‘* Opera House,” one hotel, 
five doctors, fifty lawyers, and about eight 
hundred inhabitants. Of course the rail- 
way tiat comes within a mile of the town, 
caused most of this growth, but now that the 
**boom” is over, Pecan looks a thousand 
years old, and seems entirely finished. 

Bat when Nat Carton came to Pecan, 
there was no railway, and the town was 
only a small settlement. At that time all 
necessaries that were not produced at home 
were brought to Pecan in wagons, and 
often armed men went out for miles to 
mect the wagon-trains; some to protect, as 
far as possible, some to secure at the point 
of the pistol food for their families. They 
would pay the owner afterward, but they 
must secure something before the town was 
reached, for in the general scramble that 
followed that event there was no telling 
who would be “shared out.” No one 
starved, of course, even if they were 
**shared out”; but they came just as near 
it sometimes as was safe. So everybody 
rushed for provisions, everybody except 
Nat Carton, and he was peculiar in that, as 
in everything else—‘‘ simple,” the people 
said. Everybody liked him, however, the 
more, perhaps, for the very simplicity at 
which they laughed; indeed, Dave Brown, 
the great man of the settlement, went as 
far as to call him “er naytral.” 

‘**He’ll gie you anything he’s got,” Dave 
explained. ‘Jest ax him.” 

But everybody turned to Nat in trouble; 
he sat up with the sick, and watched by 
the dead; and, being by trade a carpenter, 
he made all the coffins needed in Pecan 
free of charge. 

‘*Tt’s mean to knock a man that’s down,” 
he said; ‘‘an’ plum mean to charge a dead 
man for his last restin’-place that he can’t 
help a-goin’ to.” 

Indeed, his first introduction to Pecan 
was this same speech upon making a coffin. 
It was a freezing cold night in the midst of 
a wet norther—a norther which made one 
feel as if a dissolved iceberg was blowing 
across the land—such a norther as the peo- 
ple declared they had never felt before; 
and, besides being very unzomfortable 
physically, the town of Pecan was “low 
in its mind,” for old Dave Guisen, the lead- 
er and lawgiver of the little colony and the 
sole carpenter of the place, lay dead. It is 
true that his nephew, Dave Brown, could 
and would take his place, and do it well; 
but Dave Brown was not a carpenter, and 
the friends of the dead man sat about him 
with troubled minds, for what would they 
do for a coffin? Pecan had never let go 
this piece of civilization, but now?— 

And it was a bad night, too, to be up 
with the dead; for the wind *‘ screamed 
like a human,” and the fire in the broad, 
open fireplace ‘‘done very curus,” flaring 
out into the room, almost, when the wind 
came bearing down the shori, wide chim- 
ney. It was not pleasaat at all, even though 
Dave Brown had ‘“‘ done ther han’some” 
in the way of a supper for the watchers, 
and afterward a ‘‘kag of ther best.”” And 
none of them liked it when, without any 
warning, the door opened and the glare of 
the fire fell on a tall man, so tall that he 
had to stoop to look in the doorway of the 
cabin, and behind him on the staring white 
face of a horse. 

The man stood there a moment, watch- 
ing them silently from under the heavy 
shadow of his broad hat; and the wind, 
rusbing in, stirred the blanket over the 
dead man in an ugly way; and the watch- 
ers, half-sobered by these uncanny happen- 
ings, waited in great doubt until the in- 
truder spoke: 

‘*Kin Ishelter here?” he asked, in a very 
human voice, that made things seem more 
earthly and caused the watchers, in their 
relief, to welcome the stranger with a cor- 
diality that was never forgotten. 

Nevertheless, they were awed by the tall 





stranger; an awe they laughed to think of 
in the after years; and they watched him 
furtively as he ate the remains of the sup- 
per, with his rifle close beside him, and his 
blanket and a canvas bag of things that 
rattled etrangely at his feet; watched him, 
and felt constrained to return to their 
former topic of conversation in order to be 
at ease. 

** An’ it does seem hard,” Dave Brown 
began, folding his arms so that one hand 
went round and touched the pistol in his 
belt. ‘* He’s been amakin’ coffins fur ther 
whole town, an’ now he’s got to be laid up 
in a blanket.” 

There was a moment’s pause; then the 
stranger laid aside his big hat, showing a 
square-cut face that had been fair, a pair of 
deep gray eyes, and a mass of long, light 
hair, that, being brushed straight back, 
waved and curled as it fell on his shoul- 
ders. 

The company looked at him measuring- 
ly as he wiped his bearded lips. 

‘*)'ll do the job,” he said; and, stooping 
over the mysterious bag, drew forth a foot 
rule. ‘‘Jist show me to the lumber,” he 
said, approaching the dead man. 

And from that time Nat Carton took his 
place as carpenter in the community. What 
kept him and where he came from, nobody 
knew, avd in a country as free as Texas 
was then, nobody liked to ask. Dave 
Brown said he was a “ naytral,” and Pe- 
can did not contradict the statement; but, 
whatever Dave might say, the people 
agreed, after seeing Nat tried in various 
ways, that the ‘‘ Devil himself couldn’t 
fluster Nat Carton.” Once he had saved 
Dave Brown, his shop, and all his little 
wealth from an inroad of Mexicans—run- 
ning in on them, one to twenty, as if he 
had a regiment behind him. And once, on 
a cattle-drive, the frightened animals began 
amad rush across the plains, when Nat, 
reniembering that on in front of them there 
was a guich wherein hundreds would per- 
ish before the gulch was filled sufficiently 
to make a crossing, began a daring race 
across their front, back and forth, back and 
forth, until their course was turned. Uae 
false step of his horse, one treacherous 
hole, and his life would have been tram. 
pled out; but the lean old gray was sure- 
footed and the herd was saved. 

**It were risky, sure,” Dave Brown ac- 
knowledged, ‘‘ an’ I mighter done it fur my 
own cattle, but fur cr nother man, no 
pusson but er fool er Nat Carton would 
adone it.” 

‘* However it was, Nat Carton had a cer, 
tain fame in Pecan, and when he asked 
Nancy Jarvis to marry him, she said yes, 
without a question. ‘* She loved him, and 
he loved her,’’ she told her aunt, ‘‘ and as 
she was a poor orphan, he was gcod enough 
for her, if he was simple.” 

Before they were married, he built a little 
house for her; only a log-house; but the 
logs were neatly fitted at the corners, and 
he *‘chinked” it very carefully. It was set 
in the side of a gulch, at the bottom of 
which there was some low ground that was 
occasionally overflowed by the river. This 
made a fine garden-spot, where vegetables 
and roses grew in the greatest abundance 
and glory. So, when all was ready, Nat 
and Nancy were married. Married by Dave 
Brown, the owner of the ‘‘ shop,” and the 
lawgiver of the town, though with what 
authority cannot be said, for Pecan was 
comfortably heathen, except in the matter 
of coffins. But, whether with authority or 
not, Dave married them with a terseness 
and simplicity that showed a practical 
determination to waste neither time nor 
breath on useless formalities. ‘‘I, Nat 
Carton, take Nancy Jarvis to be my wife”; 
‘*T, Nancy Jarvis, take Nat Carton to be 
my husband”; then Nat paid Dave one 
dollar, and each of the two witnesses ‘‘two 
bits,” and the thing was done. 


Nancy, however, was not satisfied. She 
knew other than this, because, before her 
parents died, she had been sens to school in 
the East; and when she had been obliged to 
return to her uncle in Pecan, she had brought 
back many things—habits and ideas that 
caused her relatives to look on her as being 
silly. Among her ridiculed belongings was 
a Prayer-Book, that now, in her disgatis- 
faction, she drew forth, and, referring to it 
and recalling as far as possible all she had 
learned, she was assured that there was a 








serious lack in her marriage. Of this, how. 
ever, she could say nothing; for she had 
been told that her father and mother had 
been married after this same fashion by 
‘Old Dave Guisen.” Still, she made 
Nat read the marriage service over 
with her, explaining it as best she could, 
and impressing him so much with her earn. 
estness and belief, that when she had fin. 
ished he took the Jittle book and carried it 
with him when he went off after wood. 
He was a silent man usually; but, sitting 
on a fallen tree while his horses cropped 
the short grass near at hand and the green 
river quarreled over the stones at his feet, 
he talked to himself, and read aloud from 
the book—read on and on, it a low, ab. 
sorbed voice, while a Jack-rabbit, sitting 
on hi3 haunches under a cactus, watched 
him suspiciously, and a dove, mourning 
out her heart in the tree above him, told 
her sorrows to the flock hiding in the grass, 
and to all the wide, sun-deluged prairie 
that seemed to sway and quiver as the 
wind swept over its covering of fl»wers— 
on and on until his undisciplined mind 
grew confused by the revelations that 
came to him; and, rising up in his igno- 
rance, he stretched his arms to Heaven and 
cried aloud: ‘‘Ef thisistrue! Ef this is 
true!” 

Quickly the rabbit fled; the little flock 
of doves rose with a whirr, and skimmed 
away toward the setting sun; the wind 
seemed to pause beside him, and the voice 
of the river to fall as this question of his 
soul went up: “If this is true?” And he 
stood there pondering while the evening 
darkesed, and Nancy, watching for him, 
wondered at his absence. And after that 
he read this book continually, and often 
aloud to Nancy, pausing to ask wistful 
questions, and listening intently to her 
answers. Her knowledge did not go very 
far; but it seemed a great distance to him; 
and with her he!p he read and studied all 
the school-books she had brought home 
with her. 

**I went to schcol myself w’en I was a 
boy,” he said, ‘‘an near always said my 
larnin’ made me so onlucky; all my 
brothers done better’n I did; but I never 
‘lowed thet was true.” Then, after some 
thought; ‘‘I went to Sabbath-school, too; 
an’ it seems a pity they don’t hev some 
kinder teachin’ fur ther chil’rens in 
Pecan.” 

**T’'d like to have a school,” Nancy an- 
swered in a slow, soft voice, that seemed 
too slow and soft to finish all her words, 
even if the lassitude of a spring day in 
Texas would permit the exertion, ‘for 
w’en you’re out, Nat, Pm lonesome some- 
times. An’ they can pay in wood, or cot- 
ton, or anything,” she went on readily, 
showing the thought to be an old one with 
ber, ‘‘an’ all wouldhelp, Nat; for carpen- 
terin’ nor wood-cuttin’ don’t last all the 
year.” 

This new suggestion of Nancy’s was 
worth thinking about, and Nat did think 
over it; and when Nancy urged the yarn she 
would be able to spin, and the cloth she 
would be able tc weave out of the wool 
and cotton sent herin payment, Nat was 
persuaded. The next day he spoke to 
Dave Brown on the subject. Dave lis- 
tened, but with a superior smile. 

‘¢The chil’rens does very well ez they 
is,” he said, *‘ but I don’t reckin a leetle 
larnin’ll hurt em. Tell Mis Carton I'll 
pay in flour.” 

So the school began; for whatever the 
Browns did everybody tried to do; and this 
feeling made Nancy Carton’s school 4 
success. 


Through the long summer and into the 
fall and winter again, the school lived, un 
til the people began to have a great opinion 
of ‘Mis Carton,” for the children im 
proved in every way. And Nancy’s words 
as to the financial benefit came true, and 
that year Nat laid by money, which 10 
Pecan was a rare thing. Dave Brow?, 
hearing this, showed his increased respect 
for Nat by asking him to drink with him, 
and by trying a horse trade on him; and, 
Nat refusing, Dave was heard to say ! 

‘Nat Carton oughter be er preacher, 
anyhow, fur then his simpleness woulda’t 
make no difference; preachers allus looked 
like they wuz borned en raised to be sil 
ple.” A proposition agreed to by all who 
were drinking and chewing, and meditet 
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ing in the ‘‘sto,” and that was talked about 
through the town until it came to Nat, who 
listened very gravely, then took the 
thought home to Nancy. All this led toa 
certuin act On the part of Dave Brown that 
changed Nat’s life. 

O1e January eveniog, in the midst of a 
wet norther which had driven all the 
Pécan humanity to the deepest recesses of 
their homes, Dave walked into Nat Car- 
ton’s kitchen. 

‘** Hardy, Mis Carton,” he said. ‘* Hardy, 
Nat’’; then held his hands over the fire in 
the abject blue-coldness of a man who has 
more whisky than blood in his veins; only 
drawing back a moment to pull a flat bottle 
from his pocket and apply it to bis lips, 
“]’'m bleeged ter warm up a bit, Preacher,” 
he went on, with a husky laugh, ‘an’ I 
knowed you hed nothin’ ter drink”; then, 
shaking himself, he unpinned a gray blan. 
ket he had about his shoulders and sat 
down. 

‘* Hot coffee’ll do you more good,” Nancy 
suggested, stooping over the coffee-pot that 
stood on the hearth. 

But Mr. Brown shook his head and 
waved his hand deprecatingly. 

**Nary time, Mis Carton,” he said. “I’m 
orl right now, I’m bleeged ter you. Icomes 
frum North Calliny, frum the mountings, 
ye know, an’ nothin’ sots me up ’cepting 
mounting jew; an’ I’m come on business 
ez’ll need orl yer coffee, l’m athinkin’,” 

‘Sickness ?” Nat asked. ‘‘ Jim Conway 
goin’?” 

Mr. Brown shook his head. 

*“*No; Jim’s all right tell he gits shot 
agin. Damned ef I don’t think nothin’ 
sots so easy on Jim Conway’s gizzird ez er 
bullet,” laughing. ‘‘ No, no sickreas, but 
sumpen er heap wuss,” solemnly. ‘Er 
kinder preacbin.” 

Nancy looked up quickly. 

** What kind?” she asked. 

‘*Ther Lord only knows,” and Mr. Brown 
looked into the fire. ‘* But I'll tell you w’at 
he tole me. I were asettin’ in ther sto’ 
alonger Joe Binkin en Billy Fleisch arub- 
bin’ Billy down ’bout not shootin’ Jim 
Conway agin tell Jim could stan’ up 
ernougl to shoot back, when thar come 
aknockin’ et ther do’, an’ Mike Hayless, 
from over Blue Creek side, come awalkin’ 
in, an’ er feller alonger him ez ’minded -me 
er moanful doin’s. I didn’c like ther looks 
er him,” he went on more slowly, ‘* kase 
nobody likes ter be minded er moanfulness 
wenner sick man’s alyin ’so handy ez Jim 
were. Well, Billy Fleisch lighted right 
out, en Joe Binkin drawed back ez fur ez 
he could; en I hed ter come forred. 

‘** Hardy, Mike,’ says I. ‘Hardy,’ says 
‘ee; an’ ther preacher he says: ‘ How-due- 
do?’ sorter fiae like; en 1 axed ’em ter tuck 
cheers en drinks; but ther preacher he says 
‘No,’ an’ Mike he looks rale oneasy an’ 
rale limber fur er drink, but ther preacher 
skeered him off; an’ he says ‘No,’ tew. 
‘We air stalled,’ says’ee, ‘en he’s er Biship 
ter ther ’Piscoples; an’ he wants ter stop 
over.’ ‘Er Biship?’ says I. ‘Er preacher,’ 
says Mike; an’ then I ’membered ezI hearn 
Mis Carton asayin’ sumpen ’bout er Biship 
giltin’ inter Galveston; an’ I werethet glad 
ler ’member it, that I jumped right up.’ 
SaysI: ‘Mister Biship, I haint got nary 
Place fitten fur sich ez you, but I knows er 
feller ez hes, an’ I'll go an’ as’ him’; an I 
tomed right over,” resting his hands on his 
knees, and looking doubtfully from one to 
the other of his listeners. 

“I’member a Biship in Louisyanny,’ Nat 
struck in. ‘‘He preached in wimmin’s 
cloze.” 

“Golly!” ejaculated Mr. Brown. 

“Robes,” corrected Nancy, laughing. 
“All right, ‘ robes,’” Nat repeated, tilt- 
lng his chair back with his hands in his 
Pockets. ‘It don’t much matter, fur every 
word he spoke were a line-shot sure. I 
‘member it well now.” 

“My soul!” and Dave’s face grew more 
on ‘* Whatever did this’un mire here 

T! , 

“He won’t hurt you,” Nancy said. ‘An’ 
you bring him over; he can have our room 
an’ we'll spread some quilts in here.” 

Dave got up quickly, folding his blanket 

ut him. ’ 

“Thenky fur thet,” he said. “I'll bring 
quick; blamed ef I aint feared he’s 
kunjured ther sto’ a’ready,” laughing 

With relief. “I wonder ef Joe Binkin’s 


aprayin’ by now; an po’ Mike, I spec he’s 
done gone orl ter pieces. Farwell, Mis Car- 


ton’s Church. 


over, making a great stir in the dead little 
place. He talked to the school-children, 
he visited the sick and old, and to Nat he 
talked for hours; then on Sunday called all 
the people together in a long loft over Dave 
Brown’s shop, where, on boxes and casks 
and empty barrels, they sat and listened to 


this *‘rale meetin’” was like a voice from 
youth—a touch from their old homes be- 
yond the broad Mississippi; while to the 
young, born and bred in Pecan, it wasa 
revelation. And when the bymn was 


astonishment by ‘‘ raisin’ ther chune.” 
day, for before the whole settlement Nat 


At the end of the meeting the Bishop said 
he had found among them a man of good 
life and character, a man whom they all es- 
teemed and loved, and he hoped that they 
would come to this room that Mr. Brown had 
lent them, every Sunday, when Mr. Carton 


Mr. Carton as a Reader in the Church, and 
at some future day would make him a Dea- 
con, so that he could preach to them. 


dim idea of what was meant; but that Nat 


tled fact; and Dave was put on a leve) 
with the Bishop and Nat because he had 
foretold this very thing, 


winter dragged its way through the usual 
heat and cold, the usual drunkenness and 
disorder, mud and dust, disease and death. 
There was no visible change anywhere, 
save to Nat Carton; for him the Bishop's 
visit had changed all life, all motives, a!l 
hopes. 


since | kin ’member,” he said to Nancy. 
‘*But this Bishop is ther first man that 
ever found out w’at my leanin’ was. I 
never thought I hed sense enough; an’ 
mebbe he’s mistaken,” he added humbly, 


*Lwas apy use to try; but now you kin 
larn me, Nancy!” wistfally, ‘‘an’ the 
’Piscoples hevin’ books, a man don’t hev 
to hev much outside sense to be their kind 
of preacher.” 


swered, ‘‘more than ever I can teach you, 
Nat.” 


added. ‘‘Il am too old to larn much; but 
I kin work to read more off-handed,” and 
he smoothed back his long fair hair. ‘I'm 
more than forty year old; but the Biship 
oughter know, an’ he said I could do it; 
jest to read the Bible an’ the prars; an’ I 
could onderstand all he said; an’ anyhow, 
the people don’t know nothin’.” 


suripgly. ‘‘But they won’t like a quiet 
meetin’,” she went on, more doubtfully. 
‘* They'll want to be singin’ an’ shoutin’; I 
have heard them talk about it; they want 
to ‘get religion,’ an’ the Episcopalians 
don’t do that.” 


deringly. ‘‘ Why the Biship hed it sure, 
hed it bad.” 


her hand on his, for she never liked to show 
him that he did not understand. ‘‘They’re 
good, as good people as I know; but they 
don’t shout; they keeps their feelin’s quiet, 
and pray quiet, an’ preach quiet; an’ as 
they pray out of a book they don’t have to 
wait to be moved; don’t you see?” 


still near the low, open window, looking 
out through the shadow of the deep porch 
to where a man rode slowly across the glar- 
ing prairie, silhouetted black against the 
almost colorless noonday sky; horse and 
man cut clear and distinct, with the glint 
of the sun on the rifle resting in front of 
him; on the powder-horn slung over 
his shoulder, and on the slouch-tailed dog 
trotting behind. Nat sat quite still, watch- 





ton—farwell, Nat.” 
And this was the beginning of Nat Car- 


The Bishop stayed until the norther was 


what he had tosay. To the older people 


‘lined out,” Dave Brown covered himself 
w:th glory, and filled the meeting with 


To Nancy Carton it was a ‘‘ red-letter” 


was justified in spite of his ‘* simpleness.” 


would read and pray; that he had licensed 


Tte majority of the audience had a very 


would be a preacher, after all, was a set- 


After this Pecan went on as usual. Tae 


**T’ve been awantin’ to be apreacher ever 


‘*an’ I’ve been so onlucky I never thought 


‘* But he has to know a heap,” Nancy an- 


‘*An’ more than cver1 kin larn,” Nat 


‘*No, they don’t,” Nancy answered, reas- 


Nat listened earnestly. 
** Don’t git religion?” he repeated won- 


‘*T don’t mean that”; and Nancy laid 


‘* Yes,” Nat answered; then sat quite 





ing this passing group, and Nancy, watch- 
ing him, waited in silence. 

* Well, it aint our lookout,” he said at 
last, drawing a long breath as the rider 
passed from his view. ‘An’ before the 
Biship came I was jist like that feller 
aridin’ by; it dida’t seem like 1 hed come 
from nowhars, an’ it didn’t seem like I was 
goin’ nowhars; but now it feels like the 
Biship hes put me on the right trail; an’ 
hes told me w’at hes been aworkin’ in me 
for all my life, an’ when he turns me loose 
to preach, I feel like I kin dv it. Anyhow, 
I hev agreed; an’ I mus’ do my best.” 
Then more slowly: ‘‘ If it’s a sin ’msorry, 
but I’m proud to be a preacher, an’ thet is 
true.” 

“Ivs the best thing a man can be,” 
Nancy answered. ‘‘An’ we'll do our 
best.” 

So, after that, Nancy read with him 
whenever he had time, and Nat improved 
so much that he surprised her. He was so 
earnest, so determined, that Nancy’s respect 
for his intellect rose to the hight that her 
love and respect for his character had at- 
tained, and she felt that Nat’s simpleness 
was of the heart, not of the mind, for his 
understanding of the Scriptures seemed 
marvelous to her. 


II. 
* All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God”— 

So, many years came and went, and in 
them the Bishop made many visitations to 
Pecan, and the school and the services 
seemec to prosper. It is true the people 
came ‘‘to meetin’” in a fluctuating way, 
and without any rebuke from Nat; but it did 
not occur to him that this carelessness was 
wrong, for in his eyes the only person who 
had any duty to perform in the matter was 
bimseif. Nat had changed none of his 
habits, had given up none of his work; he 
was just as much a carpenter and wood- 
cu'ter as ever before; only now his work 
had become God’s work, his savings God’s 
savings. In trouble he was more than ever 
to the people, for now self was eliminated. 
Nat Carton lived only in two objects: one, 
to help all about him; the other to builda 
church. Day after day, as he hauled wood 
into the town, he seemed to see his church 
standing on the edge of the gulch just 
acros3 his yard. Evening after evening, as 
he smoked his pipe in the deep porch, or 
near the low window, he saw it outlined 
against the red western sky, saw it glorified 
in the wonderful phantasmag>ria of the 
clouds. When the northers howled across 
the plains he reflected that he must build 
it very strong; when the deadly heat of 
summer cracked the ground open, he 
watched the site he had chosen to see if 
any crack came there. The spot became 
‘*holy ground” to him, and he built a fence 
about it to keep the cattle away. 

‘* No beast must touch the holy mount,” 
he said to Nancy, ‘‘an’ [ll name it after 
St. Paul, ’cause he was crossin’ a prairie 
w’en he ‘ saw 4 great light,’ and this church 
shell be a great light that the people shell 
see w’en they crosses the prairie, an’ I'l) 
put a cross on one end of it big enough to 
hold a man—a real big cros3 that'll make 
the people know sure enough that Jesus 
Christ was murdered that way ‘for them. 
Ill nail that cross up on this prairie, an’ no 
man shell furgit it!” 

And Nancy, listening, thought: ‘‘God 
has sent this thought’’—-and forthwith the 
thought possessed her. A cross big enough 
to hold a man! She longed to see it; 
longed to see the day die behind it, and all 
the western sky a sea of blood; longed to 
see its arms stretcbed out in mute, ceaseless 
pleading; longed to see its shadow falling 
on the town. They must grow better, they 
must be lifted up a little higher with that 
berediction ever on them. She worked 
and saved to help this idea forward; and so 
anxious was she that the money gained 
should be honest that she rather overtasked 
her strength. They had talked this thing 
over, and had decided that, the more hon- 
est the work the more sure the blessing that 
the church would bring. And they asked 
no help from any one, fearing the sources 
of the gain. So the days and the years 
went by until Nancy’s health failed, but not 
before there was enough to put into the 
Bishop’s hands, and say: ‘‘ We want a lit- 
tle church?” 


‘‘An’ if you don’t hurry, Nat,” Nancy 
said, ‘* I’ll never live to see it.” 

‘*God’ll spare you till it’s done,” he an- 
‘* Surely he will, an’ I'll pray for 


And after that Nat went about with a 
pained, wistful look in hia eyes; a look of 
dumb agony, as iu the eyes of a creature 
whose tongue cannot utter its sufferings; 
a weary, hunted look that touched even the 
people of Pecan in their stolid fatalism. 
And when the iumber came Nat’s race with 
death was watched by all the town; and 
many helped from kindliness, but some 
Nathad topay. Early and late he worked, 
aod Nancy watched him from the win- 
was his haste, per- 
haps it was her will, perhaps it was his 
prayers and God’s mercy; but Nancy lived 
to see the last nail driven, lived to see, 
with eager, death-lightened eyes, the cross 
A great beam planted 
in the ground and running up nine feet 
above the roof, and the cross-piece nailed 
to that. She watched it asit rose, by the 
aid of ropes and pulleys—and saw Nat 
fasten it with strong, far-ringing blows; 
then all was done, and Nat stood there upon 
the roof, while a great wave of loneliness 
swept over him. 

His life’s work seemed finished, and the 
only creature in all the world on whom he 
had a claim lay dying! Then all the 
people saw him clasp his arms about the 
cross, aud lean his head against it, and the 
day died red and lurid, and an awe fell on 


dow. Perhaps it 


lifted to its place. 


What was Nat Carton anyhow? And 
the question was asked again next day 
when Nancy was heard to Say, in her pain 


‘* Now all is done, Nat, let me go. Don’t 
hold me any longer with your prayers; for 
life has come to be too heavy.” 

Nat’s prayers bad held her, surely; for 
after that she died. Died inthe white, still 
heat of the summer, when the grass di 
up, and the wide prairie burned Brojey 
a desert; when the river vanishéd.té 
tinkling thread, and the dust d seq " 
atmosphere; when the baked earth could» 
stand no more, and cracked wide open in 
great holes and fissures; then she died. 
Nat’s prayers had held her, and the people 
looked on him with a growing wonder that 
was almost fear. 

And in the autumn, when the Bishop 
ordained him deacon, and consecrated the 
church, the people felt that more had been 
going on among them than they knew, and 
experienced a sense of injury that Nat had 
not warned them of his powers, and of his 
coming honurs, But his powers reeched a 
higher point still, when onthe following 
Saturday the air was darkened, the sun- 


between earth and heaven there was a 
murmur as of acoming tempest that moaned 
and hummed with a rushing sound, but 
left the earth in stillnegs. The old ia- 
habitants were in despair; the young 
people were awe stricken, and the word 
went out ‘‘a flight of locusts.” All day 
they swarmed and hummed and settled— 
millions and millions—and still the air,was 
Nat watched and 
wondered, and spoke of the ‘‘ Armies of 
the Living God,” until the people gathered 
about him, and work ceased. And on Sun- 
day Nat preached his first sermon, and 
preached the prophet Joel. The church 
was crammed with people, and Nat, look- 
ing over the anxious throng, felt a thrill of 
All night he had been 
thinking on this visitation that was so new 
and strange to him: was it universal, and 
did it mean famine? 
his knees, he said the Litany straight 
through, crying out the responses until 
the people groaned and cried out with 
him; and outside the ceaseless sound of the 
devouring locusts! 

It was a day never forgotten in Pecan, 
when Dave Brown, coming home pale and 
subdued, shut up his shop; and the 
drinkers of the town felt that now truly 
the judgment of the Lord was upon them. 
On Monday the locusts were gone; but the 
land was barren. 


After this each Sunday saw the church 
filled, Dave Brown setting the example, 
and occupying the whole front seat, with 
his back braced against the wall, and his 
legs stretched one over the other all along 


dark with them. 


pity for them. 












then brown, and 


And, falling on 
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the bench. He did not smoke in church; 
for Nat had to ‘draw the line” some- 

where; but he chewed to his hear'’s con- 

tent, and had bis favurite nails and knots 

in the floor, at which he took uverring 

aim. But only until Nat began to preach; 

then he would wheel himself round, and, 

with his elbows on bis knees and his chin 

in bis hands, listen intently. 

**Tt beats me,” he would say, ‘‘ how Nat 
Carton kin preach so handy; he aint got no 
other kinder rense, how’d he git this? 
I'll be thrasbed ef I see how he kin doit so 
fust class.” 

So Nat’s fame increased; but especially 
as a *‘ prayyer”’; bu! wi hout bis knowing 
it, or knowing on what his reputation was 
based, until he was asked to save the life 
of asick horse; and then his indignation 
knew no bounds. The men drew back, 
startled at the white rage oo his face when 
at Jast he understood them—drew well back 
as Nit drew his tall figure to its full hight, 
and raised his arm threatepingly. They 
wele iccredulous; they could not believe 
tbat Nat did not look on their request and 
faith as a compliment; ard then, though 
insulted by Nat’s contempt, they refused 
to give up their faith in him until such 
time as Dave Brown’s wife luy dying, and 
Nat, who raged aguinst the repu'a ion that 
had come to him, refused to use any words 
of prayer but those in the prayer-book. 
He had prayed for his Nancy; but always, 
‘sif the Lord willed,” and the Lord had 
willed that she should Jive to see her de- 
sire; but for no consideration would he 
use other words than were written. Tnoere 
was much talk on the subject, and Nat’s 
declarations were not believed; for who 
that had sense would believe that the Lord 
would spare Nancy Carton, who was ‘‘ no- 
body pertickler,” and take Liddy Brown, 
who had a *sto’ and a bo’din’-house”; 
take Liddy Brown, whose husband had 
promised her a new house; take Liddy 
Brown who did not want to die? Many 
had been there and had heard her plead: 
‘Pray that I'll live anyhow, Nat; pray 
it, pray it, pray it that away, Nat. Oa! 
pray it,’ cause I’m 'fraid to die!” 

Surely, if Nat’s prayers could save, she 
was the one to have them, and not poor, 
simple Nancy Carton. So Nat was ac- 
cused of either loss of power, or partiality. 

**T wanter live; I wanter live; I’m 
*fraid to die, Nat Carton !” and the gaping 
crowd about the bed watched the man 
kneeling there among them; wa‘ched for 
the confirmation or failure of their sur- 
mises. But he, knowing now what they 
thought, answered quietly: 

** You needn’t be afraid, Mis Brown,” 
laying his hand on hers, ‘‘ the Master'l! 
take you over very safe. He'll not let you 
perish. He died for you, Ms Brown, and 
you'll be very safe with him.” 

The poor creature grew still while he 
spoke; then, without further struygle, Jet 
her life go; then the people, who bad 
watched to the last, turned away in disap- 
pointment. 

‘*He was afraid totry it,” they said, ‘‘an’ 
he wuzn’t so wonderful, after all,” and fr m 
that time Naw’s power waned. But Dave 
stood by him; and through al! the import- 
ance of his bereaved cordition, he main- 
tained Nat’s caure soud)y. 

‘* Ef he prayed mo’ for Nancy en fur Lid- 
dy, it were naytral,” he said. ‘But I don’t 
nowise sesso, ’cause I reckic Liddy’s time 
hed come; and Liddy’s chist, per L:ddy’s 
back never wuz no good, nohow.” 

And ali the people praised Dave for his 
patience with Nat, and, in compliment to 
David’s forbearance, turned away from 
Nat. And when the rai.way neared the 
town, and the value of land began to rise, 
and Pecan began to be filled with new set- 
tlers who laughed at the Pecan preacher, 
Dave s'ill stood by Nat, and though newer 
and more expert carpenters came, he still 
gave bis work to Nat. But one day a 
break came—-came suddenly and without 
premeditation. Dave ordered Nat to 
build a bar-room—‘‘er sayloon” Dave 
called it—and Nat refused. 

“T’ve been a prayin’ against your whisky 
sellia’ a many a year, Dave,” he said, ‘an’ 
I can’t build a hell, Dave, because I’m a 
man of Gd.” 

Poor Nat, he had begun alongwar! The 
new-comers sneered, the old inhabitants 





He talked long and loud of all his past fa- 
vors to Nat: how he nad stood by Nat 
through everything; had make him the 
success he was. Nor was he afraid of Nat’s 
prayers, he explained to the few doubtful 
ones; he wou'd bet a!l he was worth that 
Nar could not pray down his barroom, nor 
pray away his money; and it seemed so. 
The **sayloon” was a great success; and 
Dave, increasing rapidly in wealth, built 
the new house he had promised ‘pore 
Liddy,” but, going further, brought home 
anew wifein her place. Thus, he pros- 
pered while Nat went on his solitary way, 
growing poorer actually, and by compari- 
sD, yet, working faitofully,liviog frugally, 
avd with only the church and the great 
cross for cow panions. 

The vew Mrs. Brown, however, was a 
power, a: d to Pecan arevelation. She was 
a rich widow when Brown married her, 
with lands in the Braz »s-bottoms, and a 
ranch up in Tom Green County. Her first 
inuovation was a buggy, and Pecan had 
heretofore been satisfied with *‘ mud-wag- 
ons.” **She always drove a fine team,” 
she exolained, ‘‘but Brown didn’t hev no 
idee of style.” 

Pecan louvked and listened; but when 
she entered the church in a full suit of red 
cotton velvet, with a tower of straight 
white ostrich plumes in her hat, Pecan was 
overwhelmed. Further, M-s. Brown, 
putting Dave’s wishes aside, began to 
patronize Nat and the Church. She 
**b'longed to ther ’Piscopals herself,” she 
said, ‘an’ done a heaper church work 
where she come from.” She declared an 
organ to be an absolute necessity; they 
must get up a dinner; must have some- 
thing to vote off, and something to raffle. 
And Mr, Carton ought to stop working; 
she ‘“thed never heard of a ’Piscopal 
preacher workin’, an’ it wouldn’t do.” 

Nat was bewildered at first, as much by 
her patronage as by tbe rush of her plans; 
but he thought the matter over; then went 
to see Mrs. Brown. He showed her how, 
though another man might do it, 1t was im- 
possible for him to stop work; how the 
people would not sce the sense of it, besides 
having little to give for his support. This 
appeal to her reason satisfied the lady; but 
when Nat objected to the public diarer on 
the score that all the young men would get 
druok, and that raffiling was as bad as gam- 
bling, and such money was not a fii offering, 
Mre. Brown laughed him to scorn. 
‘You're behind the times,” she said. 
‘*T'm a ’Piscopal myself an’ knows what’s 
what; they done it up in San Antone,” and 
she ended the interview abruptly. She was 
not so cordial to Nat after this, and whis- 
pers began to float about that the people 
wanteda ‘regular preacher,” that ‘* Mrs. 
Brown says Nat’s common”; and from 
that time there was a change in Pecan. 
The organ came and made a new era, and 
the nex: great event was the establishment 
of a millioery shop, after which the cry 
was; ‘*Woite feathers or death.” The 
feathers became plentiful, and the church 
being the only place to shuw them, Nat was 
driven into saying that he ‘* wished the 
women could moult,” which remark, caus- 
ing a great laugh among tre men, reached 
Mrz. Brown’s ears, and she registered a vow 
that she or Nat Carton must leave Pecan. 
He had laughed her to scorn, 80 she imag- 
ined, and ridicule is an offense seldom for- 
given. 

But all this came home to Nat very grad- 
ually; he was true bimself, so to him alj 
the world was true. Dave Brown’s enmity 
had hurt bim, for be had an affection for 
Dave; but he bad faith that time would 
wear this enmi y out, especially as the new 
wife seemed friendly. But at last it did 
dawn on him that the people had turned 
against him; these people for ~hom he had 
worked and prayed for so long that be had 
learned to love them. It was a revela‘ion 
to him when he was made to feel for the 
first time that he was an unwelcome vis- 
i or, when, Sunday by Sunday, the congre- 
gation shrank; when the organ remained 
locked, and Mrs. Brown and the milliner 
stayed away; when some of the women 
sent him to the back door when he went 
for money due for wood. He felt a great 
and sorrowful anger growing up in his 
heart against them. Was it imagination? 


of himself, too highly of his work; he had 
begun to think himself necessary to tke 
Lord, and the Lord was making him noth- 
ing. Andon his knees, out on the lonely 
prairie, with the moonlight fa)ling in a glory 
over all the land, he prayed for humility. 
A black spot in the wide wonder of light, 
he prayedand wrestled with his heart, that 
had grown so bitter. It was God’s work, 
not his; and surely God knew best what 
tools he used! But then he loved the peo- 
ple; he had lived among them and known 
them for so long; had done all he could for 
them; and he was old now; and how could 
he go to anotber place and begin another 
work? Go away? The thought struck 
through him like a knife, and he cast h'm- 
self face-downward on the grass, looking 
like a b'ack line. He might have been a 
fissure or a rut; be n> longer interrupted 
the silver rain of beauty; no longer was a 
butt for the wiod that raved and rioted un- 
til it seemed to shake the very moonlight. 
A black line that lay as still as death. Go 
away? Away from his home where he bad 
lived and loved; where he had worked out 
the best years of hislife; away from under 
the shadow of that cross that had sanctified 
his days! Go away? 

And suddenly everything about the poor 
place seemed gloritied; every tree and 
stone, every bend of the river, the wind- 
swept plains, and the wide, changing skies; 
even the defects grew beautiful, and the 
people who scorned him grew dear. 

Go away? The words seemed to ring in 
his heart and in his ears until he cried cut: 
** Not that! O, God, not that!” 

The long hours passed; the moon seemed 
to grow pale with her own shining, she had 
wasted her glory on this empty land; and 
that one poor creature lying there had no 
eye for her beauty; she waned and 
whitened in her disappointment, while the 
dawn crept up with a newer, fresher 
beauty: with a glad, bright glitter that 
shot the long shafts of level light straight 
out across the Jand; scarcely higher than 
the roots of the grass the first light seemed 
to strike. And the human creature lying 
there, rose up slowly, wearily, aud stood 
looking out to the wonderful glory of the 
dawn. His face was drawn and gray, and 
his long hair had surely grown wuiter. He 
looked sn old man 9s he stood in the morn- 
ing suashine, but in his eyes there was a 
light that far outshone the dawn, a light 
that was no Jight of earth—calm, peaceful, 
patient, for the battle was over, the victory 
won. 

That afternoon he went to Mrs. Brown 
and asked her what the people had against 
him. 

‘*T have lived among them twenty yeer,” 
he said, standing in the doorway, for she 
barre his further entrance, ‘‘ an’ I hev not 
harmed ’em that I knows of.” 

Then the woman’s broad, red face seemed 
to flatten, and her light eyes grew almost 
white as she laughed scorpfully; scornfully 
triumphant that at last she had the advan. 
tage of this man on whom heretofore she 
had not been able to make any visible im- 
pression. At lastshe could hurt him; and, 
better still, see him wince under the pain— 
this man who had laughed at her. 

“Til tell you plain enough,” she said. 
‘* We don’t want no carpenter, nor wood- 
cutter preachin’ to us; an’ the quicker you 
go the better we’il like it.” 

Nat listened intently; this was new, and 
he could not quite understand it. 


Mrs. Brown watched him curiously as he 
stood so still, with his shoulder against the 
door-post, and the afternoon sun falling 
strong and hot about him. And a little 
feeling of uneasiness came over her as she 
noticed how white his hair was, and Low 
poor his clothes. He had made a laugh 
against her about the feathers; but all the 
sam¢ she wished she could unsay her last 
words, or say them differentizy. He wasa 
poor, simple creature anyway. She wished 
he would not Jean there in that helpless 
manner, and she creaked the door a little 
on its hinges as a hint. 

Then Nat roused himself with a long 
sigh, and stood up straight before her, 
smoothing his old hat mechanically. 

She did not know it, but she had com- 
forted him a little. 

‘**The Master was a carpenter,” he said 





Was it pride? And in tne night he took 





listened curiously, and Dave was furious, 


himself to task; he had thought too much 


slowly, looking at her with the same far- 





there in the morning. ‘‘ An’ his hand was 

rough as mine, I reckin.” 

Then he went away with his eyes lifted 

to the great cross on the churcb, and Mrs, 

Brown, feeling as if she had seen a ghost, 

stood watching him until he went into his 
Own house. After this, Nat sent a letter to 
the Bishop, asking him to come and bring 

a better man todo the work; for the people 

were wearied with him. And the answer 

came; came when the railway, now near 
at hand, had flooded Pecan with adven- 
turers and “troughs”; when Dave Brown, 

made rich by the money of these people, 

beasted that ‘‘soon he’d bring epough 
liquor to flvat off Nat an’ hischurch; came 
when the scoffing against Nat had grown 
leud, and people said openly that ‘‘no 
wood-cutter nor carpen:er could preach to 
them’; came when all had grown dak 
about Nat, and he stood in the thick of the 
bitter realization of weakness that comes 
to almost every human soul sometime in 
life—sometime when they are pushed aside 
as tov weak, too slow, too old to do the 
work; the work that maybe they had 
created, as Nat had done, or that maybe 
they had taken at great cost to self; the 
work their own fostering care had caused 
to grow beycnd them. ‘here is no bi'ter- 
ness like it—to stand and see the *‘ Promised 
Land,” but not to enterin. In such a time 
the answer came—he answer that took the 
last hopefrom Nat: ‘* The work had grown 
too great for one map, and a new Bishop 
had Pecan in his charge.” The news 
spread quickly; Nat’s enemies were jubi- 
lant, and Mrs. Brown was in her glory, for 
she had recovered herself from Nat’s un- 
conscious rebuke. To all appearances the 
news made no difference to Nat; he worked 
on quietly, selling his wood from door to 
door, doing what work he could get, and 
reading and preacbing faithfully to the few 
who still stocd by him. He had made up 
his mind that the people should not drive 
him out; he would stay untilthis new man 
came to see his work, and to find him 
standing in his place until the last. His 
garden and his bouse and the church snd 
churchyard, he put in thorough order and 
repair, and in the prized chests that Nancy 
had Jeft full of cloth that she had woven, 
and quilts that she had made, he put little 
slips of paper with words written on them 
that caused tears to fal! in the after days 
when they were read. All was prepared 
when the news came, one winter day, that 
the Bishop would come to Pecan during 
the next week. And now, once more, Mrs, 
Brown entered the church; for music must 
be prepared, and the building decorated 
for this occasion. Immediately the church 
was made ghastly with drapings of white 
paper-cambric; the sharp toned little crgan 
was made to yield such tones ‘*es God ner 
man hed ever hearn,” so one man said in 
confidence to Nat, and the worst charac- 
ters of the town were brought to the choir. 
And Nat watched and listened, but made 
no comment. 

The day came at last; a still, gray day, 
that was neither hot nor cold, and that 
might end ia any:hing. Mrs. Brown sent 
her own buggy to the station, tewelve miles 
distant, to meet the Bishop, and drove 
Brown so nearly wild with preparations, 
that he was heard to declare that he 
‘’spised preachers, an’ could swar thet 
thar hadn’s been a day’s peace in Pecan 
sence ther ole Biship mired thar near fif- 
teen yeer ago.” 

Toward evening, Nat, who was watch- 
ing, saw the buggy, much the worse for 
mud, drive into the front yard of the 
Browns, and saw Mrs. Brown, in the fa 
mous red velvet, sail out to meet her guest. 
Nat watched, then feeling that his hourhad 
come, turned away to his own home 
Through the house he went, down into 
the garden where some lute roses were 
sill blooming. Up and down the 
paths he walked, paths he had made 
tor his Nancy, nearly twenty years be- 
fore. He had been strong and young 
then, and now that he thought of it, 
full of hope, even though he had always 
been unlucky—yes, and he had had alonger 
spell of luck this time. Then he gathered 
all the roses and laid them on Nancy’s 
grave; he fed his beasts and one horse be 
saddled and tied outside the little shed. 
He took his rifle down and loaded it, and 





off light shining in his eyes that had been 


filied his old-fashioned ammunition horns 
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He put his tools in a bag, perhaps the same 
he had brought with him when he first 
came to Pecan; then ate his supper, and, 
with his pipe between his lips, sat and 
watched the daydie. A dull, gray day it 
had been—the earth, the sky were all the 
game color, and the dead stillness in the at- 
mosphere spoke of some sudden change 
that would soon come. And while Nat 
watched, the gray sky seemed to break 
open and the dying glory of the sun shot 
through, intense, vivid, marvelous—delug- 
ing the whole horizon, the wide prairies, 
every tree and bush and blade of grass in 
flame-colored light. And Nat watched the 
great cross that seemed itself to radi- 
ate light, that seemed to. shine 
and flicker; and while he watched 
the wonderful vision faded, and the deathly 
grayness came over the world once more, 
Then he covered his eyes with his hand, 
anda sob broke on the stillness—a dry, 
hard sob. So the day was done, and Nat 
went in, and put on his best clothes, such 
as they were, poor and home-made, and too 
short everywhere; his broad felt hat was 
very old, and his homespun shirt had no 
collar. He realized it with a sigh, but 
until now these things had not seemed of 
much moment to Lim. He walked very 
slowly over to Mrs. Brown’s, looking all 
about him to right and left as a stranger 
might who was looking for the first time, 
or as & person saying good-by. It did not 
mean reluctance to meet the Bishop, as 
Mrs. Brown thought, watching him from 
the window of her best parlor, where, with 
considerable uneasiness, she was entertain- 
ing her guest. His slow progress did not 
mean reluctance; for Nat showed no hes'- 
tation when ushered into Mis. Brown’s fine 
parlor where now was congregated the 
élite of Pecan. Nat paused in the doorway 
an instant, and looked full in the face of 
the man he had come to see—only one mo- 
ment; then asif the rest of the company 
were chairs and tables, he came forward 
with hand extended. 

“Tm Nat Carton,” he said. 

“[ know you,” and the young Bishop, ris- 
ing, clasped the old man’s hand in both of 
his with the grasp of a comrade, and Nat 
felta lump rising in his throat that silenced 
any further words. Then the Bishop made 
abow to Mrs. Brown while his hand lay on 
Nat’s arm in a familiar, friendly fashion—a 
bow that confused Mrs. Brown. 

“T willtake Mr. Carton to my room,” he 
said. “There is much I wish to discuss 
With him.” 

And Mrs. Brown felt as if some magic 
had been practiced on her; some magic 
that put her on a level with the rest of 
Pecan, and in some way had glorified old 
Nat Carton. What did it mean? 

But Nat knew what it meant; it meant 
afriend for him; and he smiled a little to 
himself, and a little to Mrs. Brown. 

Ané in the long talk that followed in the 
Bishop’s room, Nat told all the story of his 
life and work in Pecan; revealed al! his 
heart as he had never done before. 

“The people are gettiy’ fine,” he finished, 
in his slow, deep voice, ‘‘an’ they want a 
finer man, with finer words, to talk to 
‘em; they scora me because I haul wood; 

they want a better man, they say, an 
they'll pay him. It hurt me at first,” and 
he passed his hand across his eyes, ‘* be- 
cause I loved ’em, Bishop, an’ I never 
thought but that they loved me a little. I 
thought that, though I kaows  there’s 
mavy aone thought me a fool; but that’s 
nothin’ to mind if they loved me; but they 
didn’t—no, and they don’t.” There was no 
bitterness in his voice, only sorrow. “But 


itdon’t matter now, only I did think they 
loved me a little.” 


“And they do,” the Bishop answered, 
Tesesuringly, ‘‘ only they do not realize it 
just now. When you have left them they 
Will find out all you have been to them.” 

Nat listened with his head bent a little, 
and his eyes fixed on the fire—listened with 

heart growing heavier at every word. 
He had made up his mind to go; but all 
the while there had been an unknown hope 
in his heart; a hope that he might stay; 
tad his answer, coming bravely but irrel- 
fvantly, told more than he meant to 


“I avant never preach no more,” he 
id, “cause all Texis is growin’ fine; ten 
hey didn’t need nothin’ out here 





but Jack-planes to do the rough work, an’ 
1 was a good enough Jack-plane; but now 
they needs a smoothin’-plane, Texis does.” 

The Bishop smiled a little, and laid his 
hand on Nat’s knee. 

** You have done a;noble work, Mr. Car- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘ and Pecan is not the world. 
I have work for you to do—a plenty of 
rough lumber that needs a Jack-plane.” 

Nat shook his head. 

**Mebbe,” he said, ‘‘mebbe you'll need 
amany a Jack-plane, but they must look 
like smoothin’-planes; for all must hev 
alike or you'll hev trouble. Mebbe I’d do 
for the Injins.” Then he rose with a little 
shake, as if to throw off his despondency, 
and took his hat and aroll of papers from 
the floor, saying abruptly: 

‘‘The man that comes ’Il need pay ?” 

** Yes,” the Bishop answered, looking up 
to Nat’s great hight; Nat paused a moment, 
again putting down his hat, and nervously 
turning the roll of papers over in his hands, 
His lips parted as if to speak; then he 
paused with lifted head as suddenly a gust 
of wind struck the house, seeming to ratte 
every nail and board. 

‘*That’s a norther!” he said, as if glad to 
gain time; and he listened a moment to the 
storm that now was howling about them. 
“Ivll be bad on the Prairie tc-night,” he 
went on, thoughtfully. 

‘s yes,” the Bishop answered, still watch- 
ing him curiously. ‘‘I am sorry for any 
creature out to-night.” 

Nat shook his hesd. 

*¢Tt’'d be almost certain deatb,’” he said; 
then, drawing a long breath, he came back 
to his papers, and turned them over once 
more in his hands, not looking at his com- 
panion, but looking down as if ashamed of 
what he had to say. 

“These is some papers,” he began slowly. 
‘The church is mine, and on my Jand,” 
pausing as if his breath had failed him, 
then going on with a strained precision 
that showed the great effort he was making 
for self-control. ‘‘ Every nail was paid for 
honest, an’ drove in love; and these papers 
makes it all over to you, all safe; and 
there’s other things you kin look over to- 
morrow’; then more hurriedly, ‘‘l’ve tried 
todo it all to the Lord, an’ I hope you'll 
believe it; but I was proud to be a preacher, 
jest at first, an’ that wasasin; but I’m 
humble enough now—humble enough. 
An’ if you’il take all that the papers name, 
Bishop, it’ll be the most you kin do to 
make me happy. Farwell.” 

Slowly, like one in adream, he put 
down the papers and took his hat from 
the floor; very still he stood for a mc- 
ment, as if unconscious of all his sur- 
roundings, and witha light in his eyes as 
if a vision glorified them. ‘I'll go home 
now,” he said, and the Bishop had no 
voice to answer nor to thank ; but he held 
the door open forthe poor old man, as if 


he had been prince or king ; the old man | 


who went out alone in the storm and 
darkness. Farinto the night the Bishop 
sat with the papersin front of him; read- 
ing them one after another, with a grow- 
ing wonder ; surely this man held nothing 
back? There weie the deeds of his church 
and house, his furniture and all his belong- 
ings except one horse, his tools, and his 
rifle ; these, he explained, he would need. 
And ashe read, a fear came over the Bish- 
op, a fear that made him remembder the 
old man’s words; ‘‘It’Jl be bad on the 
prairie to-night!” Poor, old, lonely man! 
And in the morning, in the early grayness 
of a bitter winter’s day, he made Dave 
Brown go with him to Nat’s home. Again 
as he neared the humble home, he remem- 
bered the old man’s words, and scanned 
the place anxiously; and Dave looked, 
too; but they saw no smoke from the 
chimneys, nor heard any sounds. The 
keys were in the locks ; all that had been 
mentioned in his bequest was there ; but 
Nat, with his horse, his tools, and his 
rifle, was gone. Asin theearly days he 
had ridden into Pecan, so Nat rode away 
again, in the bitter cold and darkness of the 
winter night; gone without a word or sign. 

And Pecan stood in silent wonder and 
remorse ; and the Bishop preached a ser- 
mon that day that was never quite for- 
gotten. Only one other ‘‘meetin’ ” had ever 
affected Dave Brown as this one did, and 
after it was over, he said publicly that 
Nat’s prayers should be answered. 


**Pore ole Nat couldn’t do nothin’ but 
pray, an his prayers shell be answered; 
an |’l} shet off thet sayloon into er drug- 
store ; Nat’s prayers suell be answered ef 
he were er fool ; fur Nat were er good 
frien’ tome.” And asa further mark of 
his contrition, Dave named the hotel he 
built the ** Carton House.” 

And the people walked through the 
church and house and garden, with 
hushed steps and voices, asif some dear 
dead friend lay there ; while there sprang 
up from every side stories of Nat’s good- 
ness. And whentbe fleeting prosperity 
of Pecan was oyer, when the mold and 
the rust began to gather, when the disap- 
pointed community split into innumerable 
divisions, when feuds crept into families, 
and all seemed tainted with bitterness, 
Nat’s memory grew greener and sweeter 
inthe hearts that had known bim, and 
many, looking back to the peaceful days 
of his time, attributed all the eariy calm- 
ness and contentment to him to him 
who had been driven from among them, 
with the pain of failure iu his simple 
heart. But of him no word has ever come 
to Pecan. 


SEwANEE, TENN, 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Jommuniations for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzles." THE INDEPENDENT. .vew York. 











EASY ENIGMA, 


I am composed of thirteen letters, 

My 3, 12, 7, is a domestic animal, 

My 1, 6, §, 5, 13, is a place of which it is very 
fond, but to which 1t is never allowed to go. 

My 9, 11, 2, isa poem. 

My 10, 4, is what every one should learn to 
Bay. 

My whole is an occasion dear to every Ameri- 
can citizen. Cc. W. K. 

CHAPBADES, 
1. 


My firstis part of the body. 

My second is the firuit of certain trees. 

My third is carefully preserved and also de- 
stroyed. 

My whole is very attractive at this season, 


2. 
My first is to injure. 
My second is a line. 
My third is plump. 
My whole is a vegetable very rich and sweet. 


My first is a decree. 

My second is succession. 

My whole no man desires and no man wishe® 
to lose. F, 


CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA, 


In pudding, but not in sauce, 

In prickly, but not in gorse. 

In candid, but not in true, 

In debtor, but not in due, 

In tripping, but not in fal), 

In shouting, but not in call. 

In loving, but not in dote. 

In ballot, but not in vote. 

Tn equander, but not in waste, 

In hurry, but not in haste. 

The whole a very comprehensive work without 

much definite information as to the affairs of 
the world. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
-_* 


* *# & & & 
**e *# * & 
*, # # * 


Cross words: 1. A dense, watery vapor; 2, 
compound of metal and some other substance ; 
8, @ woman’s name; 4, any article which cb 
structs; 5,a falsehood; 6, conclusion. Ta 
initials, a moral weakness. The finale, dressed. 
The middle, to establish. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 28Ta. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Ben-e-diction ; 2, fin-ished; 3, flag-a let; 
4, joy-o-ue; 5, pin-i-on ; 6, or-i gin; 7, scar-a- 
bee; 8, post-u late; 9, wear-i-some; 10, pet-u- 
lance; 11, pen-i-tent; 12, mat-u-rate. 








ALPHABET PUZZLE. 

1, Ape; 2, boar; 3, crow; 4, duck; 5, eagle, 
6, fox; 7, goat; 8, hare; 9, ibex; 10, jay; 11, 
kite; 12, lion; 18, mouse; 14, nag; 15, owl; 16, 
parrot ; 17, quail ; 18, roe; 19, sable ; 20, terrier , 
21, urus ; 22, vulture; 23, wag-tail; 24, xiphias ; 
25, yak; 26, zebra. 

METAMORPH OSES, 

1, Cloth, clot, ccote, copts, copes, capes, caper 
paper. 

2. Lamp, fame, fare, fire. 

3. Dusk, rusk, rust, rest, nest, neat, seat. 

4. House, horse, corse, curse, crust, burst, 
burrt, burn, barns, bares, bores, cores, coves, 
cover, hover, hovel. 

5. Warm, ward, word, wold, cold. 

6. Curd, cord, corp, coin, chin, thin, then, 
they, whey. 

7. Dog, don, den, hen. 

8. Pond, pone, lone, lane, lake. 

9. Coal, cool, woo), wood. 

10. Awake, aware, sware, swart, swapt, swept, 
sweet, sweep, sleep. 

11. Boy, toy, top, tan, man. 

12. Seas, leas, Jess, lest, lent, lend, land. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE, 
Remember me. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY, 
NOT ONE MERELY LOCAL. 

Tue trouble with consumptives is that the ail- 
ment is generally supposed to be in the throat, 
and fo, under the impression that it is nothing 
very serious, is neglected until too late. Tuber- 
cles are deposived in the lungs earlier than many 
people think Gnive speedy attention to this, 
There is a stage at which consumption is not a 
merely local diseage ; itis constitutional. True. 
it is the lungs that are specially * consumed.” 
But the consumptive patient 1s ailing all over, 
= needs to be vitalized all over if he would be 
well, 


The case of Mr. Turner, an English gentleman 
who went a'l the way from his home to Col- 
orado to be cured, is in this connection deeply 
interesting. The air of Colorado was too stimu- 
lating fora man whose right lung was a deposi- 
tory of tubercles. He became worse aad worse. 
But he read about Compound Oxygen and pro- 
cured a Home Treatment. At once there was a 
marvelous improvement. Mr. Turner slept bet- 
ter and his appetite and digestion were 
altogether renewed. In due course his lungs 
became quite free from tubercles. Some tims 
afterward he wrote : 

‘And this recovery has proved permarent. 
Twelve months have passed and | am better than 
I was then. Though prostrated during a long 
summer by the great and continuous heat— 
having been always affected by a high tempera- 
ture—there was no return of any symptoms of 
the old malady, and to-day I regard myself, and 
am regarded by my friends as cured. 

* Hence, I believe Compound Oxygen is all 
that you claim for it, and have pleasure in testi- 
fying what great things 1t has done for me.” 

If Mr. Turner’s case were the only one on 
record, it would ve a great encouragement to 
consumptives. Happily there are hunareds of 
other and similar victories wrought by Com- 
pound Oxygen. You may read abou’ them in 
the treatise which will be sent you free if you 
write for iv to Des. Starkey & Paren, 1529 
Aich Street, Poiladeiphia.—W. Y. Witness, 


J. CORLEY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE CARRIAGES. 


State Street and Boerum Place, 











EROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Every Description of Light and Heavy Carriages 
of the Latest Designs at Moderate Prices, 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, | 

NEEDLE POINT finish, 

revents scratching and ren- 

Gere them durable, a novel- 
ty that is artistic. 

Cribs, Easels, 

Fire-irons, Fire-sets, 

=e all kinds of Brass 

oO 





























‘anu factured by 
W. T. Mersereau & Co. 
321 Broadway. 


Edward Vaughan, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


161 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
OVER GREENWICH INSURANCE CO, 





The latest English importations now ready. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
d - N till cured. 
OPIUM 2s ee srt 


RTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The -— = to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 

























Indian draperies ; and the new silkewarpd 
Juxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, 


which ia the Priestley trade-mark. 


Stern 


Lord & Taylor, 
. on, and Le Boutilier Bros. 


ford & Simp 


Include a complete line of Camelenair Cloths, for both costumes and wraps, of extra 
onite ; the Real India Cloth, uniting the Camel-bair effect with the graceful folds of 
jagonals and serges, the softest and most 
and equally suitable in and out of mourning. 
None genuine unless rolied on a yellow “ Varnished Board” showing the grain of the wood, 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
‘k y "Bros., Jackson's Mourning Store, B. Altman & 
illier H. O'Neill & Oo. 










Co., Simpson, Craw- 





and others. 
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Farm ani Garden. 


The Aocricultural Editor wt be glad to reeewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested.) 


A FEW NOTES ON HARDINESS, 








BY E. P. POWELL. 


(1.) AuTHEas are tender when young. Protect 
till they get to be four or five feet higt, and they 
will care for themselves, 

(2.) The Prunus Pissardii is hardy as far north 
as Boston. 

(3.) The Persimmon is hardy in central New 
York, grown from seed. 

(4.) The Pawpaw can be naturalized in our 
bottom lands in New York. 

(5.) Gladioli are nearly all har'y if there is 
snow to cover. 

(6.) Wilson, Jr., Blackberry has the advantage 
of trailing so that it can be covered winters. 

(7.) The Lucretia Dewberry is hardy and trails 
80 as to be covered, if you choose. 

(8.) Peaches are hardier if grown from seed. 

(9.) The same is true of all fruite, 

(10,.) Trees are hardier on clay soil. 

(i1.) All trees and bushes that grow slowly 
grow hardier than those that are forced. 

(12.) Grow half hardy things on the north side 
of shelter. It is the winter thawing that kills. 

(13.) To protect roses hill up with sods cut 
from pasture. Use the eod in spring for soil, 

(14.) Never cover with refuse or straw that 
mice will nest in. 

(15.) Buy your trees and bushes in the fall and 
hill them in, so as to set very promptly in the 
spring. You will save a year’s growth. 

(16.) Trees well mulched are made hardy. 

(17.) Cover hollyhocks with two sods, or with a 
forkful of loose manure, 

(18 ) Cover strawberries with loose manure, 
filling in between rows more heavily. 

(19.) Grapes that are not hardy by being laid 
down, dig out and throw away. 

(20.) Among the hardiest grapes and best are 
Lady, Worden, Vergennes, Jessica, Martha Lind- 
ley—a good list. 

(@1.) Cuthbert is iron-clad; so is Rochelle 
(purple), Schaffer and Davison Thornless, a 
good black, and Gregg—a good list. 

(22.) Don’t cover your hardy carnations too 
heavily ; a light sprinkle of coarse manure is 
enongh. 

(23.) Do not rake up leaves that drift under 
your hedges and bushes ; leave them there to act 
ae stockings for the roots. 

(24 ) You can grow peach trees in trenches or 
depressions well drained, and at the approach of 
winter press them over against a ridge at one 
side and cover. Better have young trees always 
growing, as the old get brittle. 

(25.) Vines growing on house and barns had 
better be laid down each winter. 

(26.) Remember, if you have seedlings in an 
experimental garden, to cover the first winter, 
as they will not be strong enough to be surely 
safe. 

(27.) November pruning of pears and peaches 
should cut back one-third of the year’s growth 
from young trees, a8 this removes the weakest, 
Jeast mature wood, and there is less danger from 
severe freezing. 

(28.) Trees, like plume, liable to be damaged 
only in the spring by late frosts, let alone till 
snows come, then pile and pack it about them so 
as to delay thawing out about their roots too 
early. The blossoms can 80 be delayed a few 
days and the crop saved. 

(29.) If you have trees liable to winter thaw- 
ing, and so to having bark split, pack the snow 
about them and in November tack a thin strip of 
board on the south side, to remain till spring. 

(30.) An easy way to cover a tender shrub is 
to set over it a barrel lightly filled with leaves ; 
then place a heavy stone on top. Do this with 
rhododendrons, azaleas, etc. 

(31.) I prefer to begin my preparations for 
winter early, and so be eure not to have some 
things overlooked. 

(82.) Some of our very finest flowering shrub-, 
such as the Deutzias, Mahoniag, Forsythias, are 
not quite able to endure the severity of winter. 
Heap leaves about them, and lay over afew hem- 

jock boughe, if you have them. 

(33.) Hilling up rozes of the hardy sort is 
generally quite enough ; but the tender root 
bend over and cover up to the tips, but not en- 
tirely. There is danger of rotting soft wood 
with too much wet covering. 

(34.) Grape vines should be pegged down, to 
keep them close to the ground. 

(35.) I do not cut out old canes from my berry 
gardens till spring, as they help to support the 
new canes, and prevent snow from crushing 
an ) When putting away your bulbs and tu- 
bers remember to theroughly dry them before 
storage, and to etore in a thoroughly dry, but 
not hot room. This will save you from a sore 

disappointment in the way of rotten : tubers, 
Gladiolas should not eprout before planting. 
(87.) Hurry your fali planting. Do it early, 
10 Waiting for the leaves to beoff. Only see 














that the wood is ripe. You can pull off a part 
of the leaves if necessary, Early planting en- 
ables the roots to get a good start before winter, 
and the dirt to be well settled. 





GOD'S HARVEST GIFT. 


BY PROF. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, M.A. 


In the old fable the dying husbandman be- 
queathed his sons a treasure buried in the 
orchard. Hardly was he decently committed to 
the grave when they began digging trenches deep 
and wide to unearth the gold which they never 
found. But the more they stirred the snbsoil, 
the richer the yield of fruit, till at last they saw 
that their father’s gift was to be realized through 
gold winning by industrious husbandry. 

Every year the incoming harvest verifies this 
oft tcld tale. For the wealth of the nation is 
drawn, not so much from the shafts of the Com- 
stock lode or the quartz crushers of the Pacific 
slope, as from the autumnal bounty of a fruitful 
soil. The Heavenly Father smiles upon meadow 
and field, and the grasses wave in toothsonie 
abundance, and the growing grain leaps to ma- 
turity and the vineyards are fragrant with fair 
clusters, which rival the booty brought by the 
spies from Eschol, The wise in such affairs es- 
timate the annual output of gold in the United 
States as valued at thirty-one million dollars, 
and of silver as worth forty-six millions. But 
the single item of orchard products, apples, 
peaches, pears and the like,reaches fifty-two mil- 
lions of dollars—six millions in excess of the 
annual production of silver and twenty-one mil- 
lions more than that of gold. We sometimes 
speak of nourishing milk and creamy cheeses and 
golden butter. Perhaps to our surprise we shall 
find more of gold here than the color, for our 
dairy products annually augment the wealth of 
the country by one bundred millions of dollars— 
almost twenty-three millions more than the total 
output of the gold and silver mines taken to- 
gether. 

The potato is a plebeian root, never heard of 
till the sixteenth century, when the Spaniard 
carried it to Europe as a queer but useless 
growth. But the annual harvest brings the 
nation two hundred million bushels of this tuber 
worth in solid cash six times the total product of 
all the gold mines of the land. What is a spear 
of grass? When a lad, we schoolfellows made 
use of the stalk of timothy (herd grass) for 
stringing our raspberries. But the grass turned 
to hay is a commercial article. The annual pro- 
duct of the meadow 1s thirty-six million tone, 
worth as many times the gold output as the hay 
brings dollars per ton. So, as we add value to 
value, the annual increment of wealth springing 
from the soil almost surpasges belief. The crop 
of 1880 in the United States reached a value of 
twenty-two hundred and twenty-five millions of 
dollars. In 1884 it was valued at twenty-seven 
hundred and twenty-one millions. This year a 
proportional increase will carry it above three 
thousand millions. When figures reach such 
dimensions we gain no impression but that of 
indefinite magnitude. A comparative estimate, 
however, may make the value clearer. Taking 
the same measuring stick which has served so 
far, the chief of the precious metals, we may 
attain some idea of God’s annual bounty. For 
recalling the annual production of gold as thirty- 
one millions, the ingatbering of this single har- 
vest exceeds it by almost one hundred times; so 
that if all the gold mines in the country had been 
in full operation at their present capacity from the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence until 
now the vast aggregate would but just equal the 
value 9f what God bestows in the harvesting 
throughout this nation this single summer and 
autumn. 

New York Ciry. 
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FOR KITCHEN AND PALROR. 


BY E. H. L. 





WESTERN BAKED BEans.—I am one <«f those 
unfcrtunate individuals born outside of Boston, 
and yet my friends pronounce my baked beans 
‘‘utterly delicious.” I wash a quart of smal 
white beans, and put them to soak for the night 
in two quarts of water and a teaspoonful of 
soda. In the morning I put them into fresh 
water, and Jet them simmer very gently until 
nearly soft. Ithen add salt and pepper, halfa 
cup of well-flavored brown sugar, and a lump 
as large as a Plymouth Rock egg of nice butter, 
stirring all carefully together so as not to mar 
the symmetry of a possibly over-soft bean. 
Then I pour the beans into an earthen baking- 
dish, press a dainty little silver-skinned onion 
into the center, and consign them to an oven 
that will bake them steadily for an hour, and 
give them arich brown over the top. There 
should not bs water enough in them to make 
them sloppy, but such a quantity as will have 
evaporated by the time they are done. 

In place of the immemorial salt-pork, I serve 
with my baked beans some nicely sliced cold 
corned beef; and equares of hot, light, golden, 
delicately sweet corn-cake, instead of the elight- 
ly clammy combinstion of rye and molasses, 
over which the Boston palate so fondly gloats, 


A Bax-winpow OBNAMENT.—On the stump of 


a maple tree sacrificed toone of our western 
zepbyrs last year, a large bex of tradescantia 
has been growing all summer and making of it- 
selfa very fountain of verdure. Three weeks 
ago, when our first frost was lurking in the sir 
Ihad the box brought in and placed upon a 
little table which it completely covered. Out in 
the garden border a group of ‘“‘ Pompon” asters 
stood shivering like small babies whose noses 
were pink with cold. I took up balf a dozen of 
them into as many tbree-inch pots and set them 
about in the tradescantia, the plentiful foliage 
quite hiding the pots from the eye; and now I 
have a thing of beauty and a joy that will last 
for several weeks, at least—for the little pom- 
pons, lavender, white and pink, are fall of 
freshly forming buds and seem not to have 
minded their small earthquake in the least. By 
the time they are through blossoming I will 
have hyacinths ready to take their place, and 
maybe some pots of English violets for the cor- 
ners, 


NATIVE PLUMS AND THE PLUM 
CURCULIO. 


My studies concerning the causes of the occa- 
sional barrenness of the Chickasaw plum varie- 
ties, have also led me up to the proof of a still 
more valuable fact, which is that the plum cur- 
culio does not breed to any injurious extent in 
any of the native plums here-1 had over 3,000 
trees in fruit this as well as last year—and I 
think that thorough investigation will prove that 
the same is true everywhere. 

So thoroughly have I investigated this point 
last, and especially this year, that I challenge 
contradiction from apy source. A very careful 
and systematic examination of plums in which 
the plum curculio had laid her eggs, day by day 
and week by week throughout this whole sea- 
son and last, shows that this insect has laid at 
least 2,500 eggs in my plums for every single 
one that has been hatched, and which hae fed 
noticeably on the pulp of the fruit. Of these 
very few that did hatch and feed to some extent, 
jess than one-fourth reached the adult or larval 
state. Now it is a fact well known to 
entomologists, that each female plum cur- 
culio can lay but fifty to one hundred 
eggs, the average being about sixty-five, hence 
the above figures show too small a birth rate for 
sustaining the race, and prove conclusively that 
the native plums of themselves, of any variety 
that I fruit here and plant in eufficient numbers, 
will in a very ehort time exterminate this, the 
most injurious pest of the frnit grower. There- 
fore I ended my last paper by shouting “‘ Eure- 
ka! I have found it!” Found what? A simple 
and profitable plan by which we can subdue the 
dreaded plum curculio. How? Simply by planting 
a sufficiency of the native plums. Just this and 
nothing more. For it is a fact, and well known 
to observing fruit growers and entomologists, 
that the curculio prefers this fruit to all others 
in which to lay its eggs. . 

This is certainly a strange fact in biology, that 
an insect should select, well nigh exclusively, a 
fruit in which to Jay its eggs, the pulp of which 
will not nourish its young, and mapy will be in- 
clined to doubt it. To all such doubting Thom- 
ases [ say, investigate for yourselves, and if you 
find that I am wrong, let us hear from you at 
once and Joudly. Yet we have a broad and very 
solid platform on which to stand, one laid down 
to stay by the immortal Darwin—that expressed 
by him in the words: ‘‘The survival of the fit- 
test.” 

The native plum in past ages meta deadly 
enemy to the life of its progeny in the plum cur- 
culio. The species must protect itself against it 
er be exterminated. The struggle was long and 
fearful. But the Chickasaw seems to have the 
victory without the shadow of a doubt. The 
trees which were able to withstand the curculio 
survived. 

My great mass of plums came into full bearing 
four yearsago. This season gives me the third 
enormous crop in succession, and though the 
plum curculio has had full swing to breed in 
them at its own sweet willin this mass of plums 
—last season I had over three hundred measured 
bushels—it has decreased at the rate of fifty per 
cent. each year, and next year I feel perfectly 
safe in prophesying that it will be as difficult to 
find a curculio puncture on my plums as it was 
three years ago to find one-half grown that was 
not so marked. 

Are the days of wormy fruit passed? I firmly 
believe that we have it in our power to make it 
so, by surrounding our peach, cherry and other 
orchards plentifully with native plums. But it 
is best to bave no late cherries, in which the 
curculio breeds freely. 

One more point and Iam done, I cannot see, 
from a very limited experience, that the plum 
curculio breeds (reaches maturity) any more 
freely in the European plums than it does in 
the native sorts; but the European plum rots 
when stung, whether the egg hatches or not. 
The wound generally forms a nidus, in which 
the rot propagates. With the native plums this 
is theexception. Only few of the sorts ripening 

in midsummer rot from these punctures. Rot 
in the European plums seems to gain a firmer 
foothold in the minute punctures of leaf lice 























than it does in the much larger ones of [the 
plum curculio or in the plum gauger. Of this 
last I will discourse next.—JUinois correspond- 
ence of “Orchard and Garden.” 





WATERCRESS IN WINTER. 


WarTercress has always been classed among 
the aquatic plants, andits babitat has been fixed 
in running brooks, under water or near it. It 
has been in this submerged condition long 
enough ; but whether profitably raised by any 
one else in the manner I have adopted I am un- 
able to say. After spring opens and the days 
get warm and bright, watercress can be had from 
all brooks where it has its natural home; but 
for those hunger-smitten for watercress in mid- 
winter there has been no relief except by the 
expedient of glasa over the beds in some favored 
location. I have been raising it under glass in 
a small way for the past three winters, and find 
thatitis no more aquatic than the calla lily, 
The first attempts at raising were in shallow 
trenches on the greenhouse bench ;* but the first 
season’s experience proved that level culture is 
equally good; the plants were put in rows six 
inches apart and four inches between plants the 
second season; and this fall I have them in 
rows five inches apart, with plants two inches 
apart, The “plants” are cuttings or slips of 
cress taken from the brook in the fall, usually 
September ist. I have not been able to do away 
with the brook altogether, though I am of the 
opinion that, if well irrigated, watercress would 
grow in upland allsummer. These slips broken 
off aud set in the well-enriched earth on the 
greenhouse bench, take root at once, and if 
well watered and the wecds kept out, will yield 
a succession of tender cuttings all winter. 

My method has been to pick two or three 
times; and about February I begin tramsfer- 
ring the roots into my new-made hotbeds, where 
they grow even better than in the greenhouse, 
With bottom-heat and fresh air and sunshine, 
the growth is luxuriant and rapid, The plants 
branch after each picking, and cover the ground 
at last like a mat. I have not found it “‘ damp 
off,” like lettuce under glass, and it will endure 
extreme heat without much injury if well 
watered, not “ puddled.” A slight frost is not 
fatal to it if not forced to too rank a growth, 
the only injury to plauts that stood where the 
ground froze in the bed was the darker color 
given to the leaves. Those to whom I deliver it 
in the winter months eat it from the hand often, 
as the fresh sprigs are large, fresh and tender. 
Used with lettuce, or used as parsley is used, it 
imparts aspicy flavor. In my limited experience 
the demand has outrun the supply. I market it 
in bunches weighing about two ounces; also in 
quart strawberry boxes, loose; the bunches 
bring fifty cents per dozen, and the boxes from 
15 to 10 cents apiece, according as the season is 
early orlate. The growth is very rapid. Frost 
will spoil the plants after they are picked, and in 
the coldest weather I have to carry a lighted lan- 
tern in the box that contains watercress while 
driving to market. AsI raise it, itis profitable. 
There is little risk about it. I pick the roots 
over till May 1st, when the natural or brook sup- 
ply cuts off the demand at paying prices, and 
the roots are allowed to die out to be revived in 
the fall by fresh cuttings in new soil.—W. H. 
Butt, in *‘ N. Y. Tribune.” 


SUCCESSFUL DOMESTICATION OF 
THE AMERICAN BUFFALO. 


A GENTLEMAN is now successfully domesticat- 
ing the American buffalo at Stony Mountain, 
Manitoba. Starting bis herd in 1878 with four 
heifer calves and one bull, it now numbers sixty- 
one head, the greater number pure buffalo, the 
rest half breeds. When we saw them in January, 
all were sleek and fat, and yet they were then 
living on the open prairie, and feeding on the 
prairie grasses covered by snow. At this time 
the snow was deep and the thermometer had, for 
long, registered twenty or more below zero. In 
Jauuary of the preceding year, one of the cows 
had calved on the plain, and although at the 
time the thermometer registered thirty-eight 
degrees below zero, neither cow nor calf ap- 
peared to suffer in the least. When a blizzard 
comes op, the animals lie down together with 
their backs to the wind and allow the snow to 
drift over them, so that under the combined 
protection of their own wool and the snow, 
they are quite warm. Not one of this herd has 
ever exhibited the slightest symptoms of dis- 
ease, although the only care that they receive 18 
occasiona) watching, to prevent them from stray- 
ing away. hus, winter and summer, they live 
and thrive on the bare prairie, with numbers 
undiminished by any of the ordinary cattle 
scourges, and with expenses for care reduced to 
a minimum. 

Once a year the great ficece, weighing from 








ten to fourteen pounds, is shed, and its manu 


facture into a thick, werm cloth was at one time 
a regular industry at Winnipeg, until it oe dis 
continued by the extirpation of the an! 

the adjoining region. In its market value, the 
buffalo is not behind his smoother relative; fF 
even if the quality of me&t is inferior, 2 
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{nee is more than made up by the great weight 
of the animal and by the value of the robe, 
which usually brings from ten to fifteen dollars. 
As draft animals they have proved a success ; 
for notwithstanding their great strength, endur- 
ance and activity, they are as easily handled as 
ordinary oxen. In one particular only is the 
buffalo far inferior to other species of cattle, and 
that is as a milker ; but to the ranchman milk is 
really of no consequence, 

Mr. Bedson, the owner cf the herd, after cx- 
perimenting with crosses, is well ga'isfied with 
the hybrid, as it is in shape more like the do- 
mesticated cow, and is also a fair milker. Yet 
we doubt that this gain is sufficient to compen- 
sate for the deterioration of the fur; while, also, 
it would be a matter for endless regret if, in the 
prosecution of these experimenta, the original 
pure race were lost. The rate of increase of the 
buffalo, though theoretically the same as with 
other cattle, ia really much higher, on account 
of the lower rate of mortality. 

When the present herd is sufficiently increased 
it is intended to divide it among several prairie 
ranvhes in localities where once the wild buffalo 
found its cheicest pastures, This amounts 
almost to a restocking of the buffalo region, — 
American Agriculturist, 





WINTER DAIRYING, 


Tae practice of having cows to calve in au- 
tumn for winter butter-making, is growing in 
favor among shrewd, wide-3 wake dairymen. The 
average price of butter from October to May is 
nearly double what the same product brings 
from May to September. This is the result of 
the scarcity of the article during the winter 
months, and the overplus during the summer. 
This scarcity is not so much due to the fact that 
it is more difficult to manufacture butter in the 
winter, as to the almost universal custum of hay- 
ing the cows calve in the spring, so that they 
give but little milk during the winter. For but- 
ter making in cold weather to be profitable, it is 
essential that the cows be well fed and housed, 
and that there be facilities for keeping the cream 
atauniform temperature of from fifty-five to 
sixty-five degrees. When these essentials exis‘, 
it will be found that winter butter making is not 
only profitable, but the yield and quality will 
be but a little inferior to the best June 
product. On the farm where a consider- 
able mumber of cows are kept, it will 
bfound quite a relief to have the heavy dairy 
work come at a season of the year when there is 
little doing upon the farm, irstead of at the 
time when every moment is needed in the field or 
inthe kitchen. When the cows are in good 
wam stables, milking in the winter is not 80 
disgreeable a task as one might suppose, and if 
the milk-house is kept at the proper temperature 
the work will not be more irksome than in sum- 
mer. The butter is more easily handled and 
kep: in good condition at this season, and great- 
care can be paid both to manufacture and 
marketing. It costs something to construct a 
dairy house suitable for winter butter making, 
but it will be found to pay amply. One con- 
structed with concrete walls (process recently 
described in Prairie Farmer), will be found 
cheap and durable, and probably the best that 
can be made, as such walls are impervious to 
frost and moisture. The building may be part- 
ly under ground, but must have good ventila- 
tion, Cows require more feed, when giving 
tbundant milk, than when dry, or nearly so, 
tnd it will be found that it will pay to feed pret- 
y heavily of grain. The cows, however, will 
have the advantage of beginning the winter sea- 
*uin good condition, as they will have laid on 
More flesh in pasture than if they had been giv- 
0g milk.— Prairie Farmer, 





FLOWER COLORS FOR BEES, 


Au through creation appears a considerate- 
Rete, & taking thought for the pleasures of slight 
Not very moving and comforting to see, 

4 Wood-tick or red spider or hard working 
bee but is meant to be happy as well as useful, 
and while We take the world with a sublime 2on- 
ceit Cf its being all for us, we find that certain 
Pleasures Were designed peculiarly for insignifi- 
It the 4 on whom we do not waste a thought. 
hen Owers are dyed in every warm, enticing 

® it is not for ug alone, but to draw the honey 


To esa which have a fine eye for color. 


erously in this regard with the public.—W, Y. 


Boluble Pacific Gnano..........888 00@40 00 
Lister Sros,’ Specialties : 


Tobacoo * .... 0800... 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat «“ socceccceee, 32 WU@S5 U0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 

Tobacco Fertilizer....... -. +» 80 00@385 00 
saw Bone Superphosphate, 

Per 2,000 Ibs... ccc cccce 3u 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 

per 2,000 Ibs............ . 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 

ee eicsaes 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs..... -» 80 00@88 00 


J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 


would be useless. Night flowers are usually pale, 
as the evening lychnis is white, while the day 


the flower warns the bee of honey in the distance, 
for its exquisite sense of smell will detect flow- 
ering plants miles away. The bright coler ren- 
ders the flower conspicuous. The irregular labi- 
ate flowers have a lower projecting {petal which 
serves as an alighting stage for bees, the 
upper arch of the flower protects the stamens 
and pistils and puches them against the back of 
the bee,so that he is powdered with the pollen or 
fertilizing dust, which he carries unawares 
where it ismost needed. A hint to the super- 
excellent people who fuss for fear they are not 
doing good enough, that the greatest services in 
the world are often unconsciously performed in 
the routine of very simple duty.—Sussn Power, 
in “* Vick’s Magazine.” 





DOOR-YARD IMPROVEMENT, 


A Tipy door-yard, if it is clean and bordered 
only by green grass, smoothlycut with a lawn 
mower, is @ certificate of respectability for the 
owner. And every farmer may have this with- 
out money and without price if he will ouly 
work for it. The front yard may be plowed and 
harrowed smoothly, and sown with timothy or 
other graes,and pay in the produce for the 
mower and the weekly mowing. The fresh 
young grass will keepa yard full of hens—if 
nothing more—contented and happy and busy 
laying eggs. Thus far only the neat yard will 
be & means of grace, so to speak, to the 
farmer, for it will lead him to further efforts at 
improvement. He will soon be seen bringing in 
shade trees and planting them in groups here 
and there, and cutting out flower borders and 
beds, and his wife and danghters will catch the 
infection, and be helping him with seeda and 
shrubs ; and by and by that door-yard will be a 
pattern and an example to the neighbors, who 
will follow it to the general improvement of the 
neighborhood. ; 
After one improves his homestead he begins 
to see the imperfections along the roads passing 
by it. The weedy fence rows, irregular ditches, 
mudholer, loose stones, sloughs from drains or 
springe—all these detract greatly from the ap- 
pearance and value of a farm, and give a repu- 
tation of general shiftlessness to the owner. 
One who fits up within his fence will be ashamed 
of this disorder outside, and begin to remove it. 
It would be a great improvement to a locality if 
& sense of propriety and honor would induce 
farmers to keep the roads on their property in 
good condition. There are some duties one owes 
to the world and for which compensation is 
never thought of. A farmer is often heard com- 
plaining of the roads away from home and re- 
marking forcibly about the folks who keep such 
roads; but he goes home and wallows through 
familiar mudholes and ruts, and rides over well 
known rocks without a word or thought of what 
Strangers may think of him. And yet what 
others may think of us ought to be a serious 
consideration and an inducement to deal gen- 





Times. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 





29 00@81 00 
Ground Bone............... 81 00@88 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@381 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 


lychnis is red. In the first place, the scent of 


Potato Fertilizer, 
Wheat ge eee 
Cabbage “ 
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Americus Sone Superphosphate 
Phosphate. ... . 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


THE WOMEN AT HOME. 


Our mothers, wives and daughters! 
at all without them. Yet Ld ma: 
a 





Dr. Kennedy’s FAVORITE REMEDY 


on the shelf and tell them to use it. The color will 
come back to their cheeks and the laugh to their lips, 
Complaints are linked together. They are associa 
by Nature. Get one disease and you will have others. 
Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy is 


It is adapted to allages and both sexe: affording re- 

lief in all i the blood, such 

Constipation and 

5 sufferer should 

despair as long as this remedy remains untried, 

DR. D. KENN gore FAVORITE REMEDY, 
uge 


» N.Y. Sold by all druggists, 
81 a bottle; ‘six for @h 


IMP EGG FOOD. 
Hs xy be fed to produce onge as well as cows 
can be fed to produce milk. If your neighbor is 
etting two or three times as 





bably 1 ‘nguiry, that hele teen 

ou ro y learn, on ulry, a © is ieed- 

log his fowls with IMPERIAL RG FOOD, which 
e 


contains ali the neces: 








ree IRON 
Wa trot 
SHE WEETS RUBTURES IRON C0... 


BRAMAN, Dow & Oo., Boston, Ag’ts for New England. 


FERTILIZERS 


Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Manufactured in a ory condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of fertilizing material, Most flattering 
results wi used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. bo — are no agente for shes ~~ 
orders direc @ manufacturer rece: 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N Y. 
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pin FIRST PREMIUM 


T THE WORLD'S EXFesIT1en, New 
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A 

(Four C Id Medals. An other principal makers 
peting). ies, a Platform 

someting)» Trac storm 


Important patented 
BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. 72% circnlars, torme and 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, 4. Y. 





FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED AT 
EXHIBITIONS. 
TCALCIME D [itr sis stanpecieatasie 
or a 
CALCINE D stores, in dotiles only, with UM. 
MAGNESIA.I%°"./ altac 


hich none is genuine. 
And by T. J. HUSBAND, Jr., Phila., Pa. 





Mechani “Inén: with- 

SLEEP 2222 
< no = 

sons troubled by BLEEF- 


peommes, ro Pamphlet on this subject, addresa Fork, 


23 Union Square, New 





DYSPEPSIA 


This common and annoying disease, so prevalent 


is speedily and perma 
nently cured by the use oF P 4 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not @ quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 


+ Treatise on Diseases of the Stomach, 
. Price $1 per box, post-paid, $5 for six boxes. Address 
PRIVATE FORMULA CO.. Lebanon. Ohio. 


CHARLES SUMNER. Bize, 16x90 


The “PICTURE AND THE 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


secutive numbers of 
tearn its value, we offer a month’s subscription as g 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
Postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wilt 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 


te -Remittances should be made 
Bank Checks, Drafts, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, Sites chnatbnreetsctasibexecocseaiann $2 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed anil attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, ind A. H 

Ritohie, the Engraver... 0... ... sce. ‘ 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...........00....000....... 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Bize, 16x20..... 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER COLFAX 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe, 16x20, 


100 
100 
m heavy white paper 


All of the above are printed o 


and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINOOLN.” 


By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
360 pages. Price.. 


stetseesseseseseseescesess, 0 75 
MEN.” Bovndg 
Cloth. 190 pages... eeccocec 
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6 to any Foreign Country in the Universa 


Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
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EAFN ESs Its causes, and a new ana suc- 
§ cessful CURE at your own 

home, by one who was deaf twenty-eicht years, 
¥, most of the noted specialists witbout 

benefit. Cured himself in months, and 


PAGE, No. 41 West 3iet St., New York City 








=. CONSUMPTION 
the 


Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC 

delay. It cured many of worst and is 
remedy forall affections of the throat and lungs, and “is- 
eases from impure blood 

saves life. res whenallelse fails. $1, at Dru; 


ceists 
The Best Cure for Corns, 





New York City. 
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THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more 
in connection with THE Inve: 
very hand P 

from our Club-List. 


papers or Magazines 
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rm BACON PIANOS, 1 


(Late RAVEN & BACON.) 


FRANCIS BACON'S PIANO FACTORY 


These Pianos are renowned for their strength and 
evenness of tone, pleasant tcuch and smooth finisb. 


19 and 21 WEST 22d ST., Near 5th Ave, N. ¥ 


Unigue and Tasteful Designs 


FURNITURE 


Moderate Prices. 
WARREN WARD & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
6 & 8 E, 20th St., New York. 

















STEIN WAY :: 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885 
Grand Gold Medal of Internationa: 
ae eee also Grand Gold 
ee the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





Meee STANDARD 
izels), 








NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 28d Street, bet, Sth & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 
This eetablishment is one of the oldest and best- 


known Shoe Stores in_ the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youth's, and a se Boots and Shoes « all kinds 


best family a4 is meapsetfaly solieited. OUrders 
m the conntry will have the ¥ heat attention. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M’F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 





Rubber Goods of every description. 


SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


OLDEST AND BEST! 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILKE. 


(ON SPOOLS.) 


= **CORTICELLI” Spool Silk. 


The BEST SEWING SILK MADE. 


Every Spool warranted unequaled for 
Hand or Machine Sewing. 
SMOOTH, STRONG, FULL LENGTH. 


Ladies, ask your Storekeeper for 
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adding another vietnr: to 1885, 5 whic b was “the ° Bec 

Clay Pigeon Tournament tor the champlonship of the world, held at New Orleans, La. Fee a an terngtional 


PARKER BROTHERS, Makers, Meriden, Conn, 
__New Ye ork Salesroom, 97 _Chambers Street, N.vY. 





4th, 186,eut of eighty- 











ainFUl INACES 


me. TROY. CHICAGO. GLEVELAND. 
~-$.1M, HOWES & C0., 44 UniowStreet, Boston, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOQUE. 


VEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Heating and Ventilating 


G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., N. Y. 












THM HEATING APPARATUS 


CHURCHES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


s EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
119 Federal Street, Boston. Works, Exeter, N.H. 


Send to Exeter, N. H., for Illustrated Circulars. 


A SPECIALTY. 











if you want a Scroll Saw only, with a Driling 
Attachment, Rubber Blower and Lever C lamp, 
the Roge rs Saw for $3.50 is the one to buy. 

If you want the best Lathe in market, includ- 
ing Scroll Saw Attachment, with all Tools and 
improvements tothe very latest date, get the 
Goodell Machine for $12. We guarantee them 
to be better than any other kinds. We will for- 


ward either machine on receipt of the price, 
or willsend a Catalogue with full de sc ription, 
if you order it. MILLERS FAT 


74 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW York. 





Bates, Newspa pasting Agent, 41 Park LBow, 
Ft Sousht out S. M. Pettengill & Co., April, 1 


VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Finest points of construction. All best material. 
You cannot afford to buy without investigating. 
Catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel Company, 








Tothose who are using the ESTEY ORGAN no 
word of praise or commendation is needed. The 
ESTEY PIANO is just as thoroughly made and 
s guaranteed to giveas good satisfaction as the Or 
gan has. 

ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CcO., 


LIMITED. 


ERIE, PA. _ 
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churches the trade, 
etved by cheap imitations, 





182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Boston. 
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PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW MACHINES 


FAMILY SEWING. 


he Singer Manutacturing Company (which 
an sold over A. million oobing - machines) has 


recently brought out two entirely new — of 

Light ae arin. Mpenines for family sewing, BO 

have nigh i the “Improved Fami ae 
with shuttle) ane the Other the “ Vi- 


( 

brating oShuttio® A lady who has never inepected 

these machines wt, never seen a Perfect wing 
achine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 

five thousand branch offices 


The Singer Man facturing Company, 


Principal Office, 
34 Union Sauare. New York. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
fi. “* 











you want, iveusa 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE co. 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
@ignse mention this paper. 





Ask your ree sample. 
it] = ean get tf 1 his cr. whole. 





Pr 2. ral SY 
|v > 
yes saan ao*"Fic t RE S. x 


a 
Stee STAMP FoRC ATALOGUE 




















CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD, 


B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OATS, 


A.B.C.Wheat,A.B.C.Barley,A.B.C.Maize, 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! ! 
Made from the Finest Grains. 





merican All Impurities Removed. Pre- 
_ pared far the table in ten minutes, 
7 for | BD =. 
egistere ie Mark.) 
Breakfast ee PATENTED. 
——— | For sale by all Grocers. Send for 
M'r'a Co. 89 Murra treet He. 
*r’a Co., urra le 
Cereals. (aceon 
LeBOSQUET 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. : 


RMEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


IANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch uch, Workmanship aud Durability 


Nos. 204 and 206 WHLLTAM ENA Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 

















ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sadbury Street, 
fend for Ontceque. BOSTON. 


MANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 








RLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and TOP 
WATCHES,| NICKEL-SILVER. or 
GOLD-PLATED CASES. 
PRICES FROM FIVE DOLLARS UP. 

For sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufacture! 
who will deliver them to any partof the U. 8. 
warrant them in every respect. If not satisfactory 
ean be returned. Send for Ttenoes and Price-lists. 

MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway. N. Y- 


Ww.&B. DOUCLAS, 
ee > “vente 


Branch Warehouses 
#7 John 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake St. cago. 









» Ohi 
MANUFACTUBEBS OF 
Garden 
Yard 
‘ashers, 
Works FounDED In 
medal & Ex 
ip 
in 
\bi- 










le and 
Ty BB: sett OME, E EXERCISER” ‘or Brain -Workere 30 
Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; ” 
mnasium. tas 
thing new, slew 
rehensive, a * Send for circular. pe 
OR Fuysicat Coneuay, Prof 
14th St. and 713 sth Ave., N.Y. City. Ee 


f 
D. L. , Suthor ol 
to Get Siscda, ‘ad cays of it: “I never ow we! 
other I liked alf as well.” Jane. 








CHEAPEST & BEST MIL’ 

SOLD UNDER GUARRANT dios 

TO GIVE SATISFACT! 
OR MONEY REFUNO 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCL ULAS 
CHA: KAESTNER ¢ 





e grocer, or 
Electric Lustre Starch Co 
"Piece Wear pe 8 
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